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THE 
NEXT BAZAR 


Out About July 17th 


He August number of Har- 
PER’s Bazar—the Mip-Sum- 
MER NuMBER—will be full of in- 
terest, entertainment, and practical 
assistance for housewives. 


The instalment of Max, su- 
perbly illustrated by Mr. Frank 
Craig, will be one of the most 
absorbing chapters yet published 
of Mrs. Thurston’s great novel. 


Tue Firesuc, one of Octave 
Thanet’s brilliant short stories, is 
charmingly illustrated by Jay 
Hambidge. 


An article by Martha Cutler, 
of interest to all readers, describes 
Tue Passton PLay at OBERAM- 
MERGAU. It is illustrated with 
beautiful photographs of this sea- 


son’s scenes and players. 


The August Bazar will also 
contain an admirable presentation 
of Summer Fashions. Among those 
illustrated are the complete outfit 
of the summer girl—both of the 
“lingerie girl” and the “‘tailor- 
made girl.” ‘There is also a brill- 
iant showing of dress accessories 
for summer wear, including shoes, 
parasols, ties, collars, belts, etc., 
etc. There are economical fash- 
ions, exquisite Paris fashions, and 
the Bazar’s cut paper patterns. 


Louise Collier Willcox writes 
on Wives as Companions. There 
is a helpful and practical article, 


well illustrated, on Mopern 
BatH- Rooms. Mary Northend 
describes an_ excellent house, 


made from a stable, at a total cost 
of $3,000. The article is also il- 
lustrated with photographs. 


There are practical articles on 
Frozen Dainties and SUMMER 
Bacs. There is a splendid de- 
partment of THE HousEMoTHER’S 
ProsLems and some excellent let- 
ters from parents on THE TRaIN- 
iNG OF Boys. The usual depart- 
ments are ably presented, and there 
is a great display of the designs in 
the Bazar’s. $1,000 Prize Em- 
BROIDERY CoNTEST—a contest in 
which American women from 
Maine to California are already 
taking a fervid interest. 


The cover of the August Bazar 
will be a striking and beautiful one 
by The Kinneys. The great 


double page will show a collection 


of beautiful photographs of Our — 


Littte Crtizens — being snap- 
shots of American children in 
moments of rest and play. 

The price of the great August BAZAR will 
remain, as usual, 15c. on all news-stands. The 
subscription price is $1.25 a year. 
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E reprint here an editorial from The Universalist Leader, of 

Boston. It will interest our friends, if only for the reason 
that it expresses in condensed form what so many of them have 
told us in letters. Last December we 
promised that the new Bazar would be 
better than ever. We have kept that 
promise. We are continuing to give 
women a magazine edited up to them, 
not down to them. We welcome the great mass of mail, the great 
number of press comments, which show appreciation of this policy. 

“In the great flood of periodical iiterature which in recent years 
has swept over this country,” says The Universalist Leader, “ it is 
to the credit of both publisher and people that Harper’s Monty 
Maacazingk, Harpeer’s Werekty, and Harprr’s Bazar have not only 
maintained their position, but have made conspicuous advance in 
both merit and prosperity. Here is an illuminating illustration of 
the value of established merit, which carries into other fields than 
that of literature; that no matter what the present seeming may 
be, real character and worth are sure to tell in the long run. 

“When the newsstands grew rank with gaudy periodical weeds, 
it seemed-that the good fowers and fruits must be choked, and we 
must learn to live on weeds. But instead these good things were 
strengthened, the weeds came and passed away and came again, 
but the good endured, and to-day give courage and satisfaction 
to an ever-growing constituency. 

“In a recent Harver’s WEEKLY there is an address by the editor, 
delivered at the Sphinx Club, which is one of the sanest expressions 
on the periodical situation which has had utterance in recent years. 

“ Harper’s Bazar for April is not only the most beautiful home 
monthly, but it reaches the climax of practical worth to the home- 
makers.” 
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HAT does it profit a child to drown the echo of a robin’s song 
with a jangling lot of book-knowledge? Yet how certainly it 
tends to salvation, admonishing him of mortality, if he be able, 
like Tom Sawyer, to know a death- 
tick when he hears it, or, when the 
awful warning of a dog’s how] sounds 
upon the air, to know that whether 
death be really near depends upon 
whether or not it is a stray dog. How helpful, too, to know that 
buried treasure is always to be found, if not under a haunted house, 
or on an island, then “ under a dead tree that’s got one limb stick- 
ing out.” Such knowledge is really practical, for it keeps alive 
in the child consciousness of the unseen, and therein is joy born. 
Drop your scientific bird-books and your jungle-books, and go 
back a moment to your old tattered volume of Tom Sawyer. Read 
the exquisite description of nature as it appeared to Tom, Joe, and 
Huckleberry Finn on their awakening the first morning on their 
pirate island. The birds sang; a little green worm measured Tom’s 
legs for a new pair of trousers the while he talked to the lady- 
bug. A moment after, he was enjoying the tumble-bug’s pretending 
at a touch to be dead. Says the sympathetic historian of the boys’ 
delicious experiences, “ They found plenty of things to be delighted 
with, but nothing to be astonished at.” 

There is the key-note of a truly inspired method of nature study— 
to live on terms of perfect intimacy with that which stupid phi- 
losophers call the Unknown; which others, more stupid, call the 
Unknowable, and others, still most stupid of all, call the Non- 
Existent. Make reasoners of children, since we must, but keep 
them, even as Tom Sawyer was and as Poets are and Saints— 
believers. That alone makes any life worth while. 
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GREAT lawyer not long since declared in a public speech that 
it was a scandal of his profession that men, achieving fortune 
late in life and often desiring to contract new matrimonial alliances, 
were empowered to make the meanest 
settlements upon the wives who had 
shared their early struggles, so deeply 
ingrained in the fabric of the law was 
disregard for the wife as a joint earner 
in the family wealth. It is an ugly accusation against the law. 
But to amend law is a long and laborious process for experts, and 
to amend the condition is possible for every man. 

Man, be it observed; for man, in spite of the emancipation of 
woman, is still generally the financial head of the family, and still 
retains the prerogative of making up the family budget. 

No normal man marries, planning to treat his wife like a scoun- 
drel after twenty years or so. What makes him so often do it is the 
lack of amusements shared together. They share troubles and 
privations, perforce. In the beginning they “save ” on amusements; 
amusements are luxuries. And the wife stays at home, working 
hard, sometimes spending days at a time with no other soul to whom 
to speak than her cleaning-woman, her baby, or her butcher. Her 
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husband, meantime, has had hours of intercourse, more or less 
stimulating and agreeable, with his fellows. In the evening he is, 
at first, perhaps, content to sit at home. 

After a while he finds the sitting at home with a quiet wife dull— 
he thinks that it is Annie or Mollie who is dull—as she has every 
excuse for being. Money is a bit easier; he goes out alone. And 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years later comes the tragedy. A place in the 
budget for amusements would have saved all that. Revivifying 
gayeties, shared together, breaking the monotony ‘of the woman’s 
days, relieving the strain of the man’s, these would have formed 
links in the chain holding them together, almost as strong as those 
formed of love and the deep and grave experiences of life. 

T has been said of Harper’s Bazar, by a great man, that it 

“solves every problem of life for women.” It tries to do this. 
Occasionally, however, another periodical and the 
problem before the Bazar has reach- 
ed it. 

Such an occurs in a re- 
eent number of the. Atlantic Month- 
ly, in an article by Margaret Deland 
on “The Change in the Feminine Ideal.” Mrs. Deland solves 
several problems in this paper—one or two of them not wholly to 
the Bazar’s taste. She is opposed to suffrage for women—all wom- 
en; we are not. She is greatly worried over the inadvisability of 
adding Bridget to Pat in politics; we are not. We believe the ballot 
in Bridget’s hard will be a more effective, a more dignified, and a 
more educative force than the rolling-pin, which is her weapon now. 

When Mrs. Deland takes up the question of divorce, however, 
we are with her from her first word to her last; for it is long indeed 
since that question has been discussed so broadly, so wisely, and so 
sanely, as in her Atlantic essay. We quote the gist of what she says, 
and we commend it to the careful reading of women everywhere. 

“Here, surely,” says Mrs. Deland, “is the heart of the whole 
matter: the demand for personal happiness. And in that perfectly 
natural demand we touch what seems to be the fatal defect in our 
present attitude toward marriage. The individualist believes that 
happiness is the purpose of marriage—whereas happiness is only an 
incident of marriage. The purpose of marriage is the protection of 
the family idea. Happiness and marriage may go together; God 
send they do! But if the incident of happiness is lost, duty 
remains; the obligation of contract remains; marriage remains; it 
remains, even though, for profoundly righteous reasons, the prin- 
cipals have seen fit to separate by the width of the world. Marriage 
is civilization’s method of remaining civilized. It is deep with 
the elemental human impulses of life for generations which are 
to come; it is solemn with its opportunities of spiritual insight 
through suffering; it is dreadful with its sense of responsibility for 
the ideal of permanence, which makes us men and women and not 
beasts; an ideal which we are to hand on, like a torch, from heart 
to heart, from soul to soul; hand on through the heaven of happy 
love, if it may be—or through hell, if it must be—but never losing 
our hold upon it; because if we do, if we let the flame of idealism 
be quenched in the darkness of the senses, our civilization must 
go upon the rocks!” 
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HERE was a delightful old sage, who lived before our era, who 

was more distinguished for the strength and consistency with 
which he made his own point than for breadth of view and a 
general outlook. One thing he was 
sure of, and he wrote a delightful 
manual, not so much to prove it, as 
really to din it into people. It was 
this: It does not matter what hap- 
pens to us, but it matters infinitely what we think about what 
happens to us. 

“ Consider,” he says, “ whether we have nothing which is in our 
own power only, or whether we have all things, or whether some 
things are in our power and others in the power of others. When 
you wish the body to be entire, is it in your power or not? When 
you wish to be healthy? Neither is this in my power. When 
you wish to be handsome? Nor is this. Life or death? Neither 
is in my power. Your body, then, is another’s, subject to every 
man who is stronger than yourself. It, is. And your estate... 
and your slaves ... and your clothes ... and your home... 
and your children and friends. Have you nothing, then, that is 
in your power? Look at it this way. Is any man able to make 
you assent to what is false? No man. In the matter of assent, 
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Acquiescence 











then, you are free from hindrance and obstruction.” 

It is a more important realm of freedom than we realize. It 
is worth while to think every time we give assent to an act, a 
judgment, an opinion, that this is the one realm in which we are 
Every 


absolutely free to work for the increase or good or evil. 
assent we make swells the sum of good or evil in the world. 
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Pictures by Robert Edwards 


HIS LOYAL HEART. 


ISS HATFIELD sank back in her 

chair, settled herself comfortably 

from force of habit, and regarded 

her visitor quietly but with a 

deepening resentment in her brown 
im eves. Why did he so steadfastly 
; ae — 7 refuse to understand? she asked 
herself, impatiently. Was it obtuseness, stubborn- 
ness, grim determination, or merely the characteristic 
inability of some of his sex to realize that any woman 
can withstand them? Her eyes, tixed on her unhappy 
victim, unconsciously grew sterner as this reflection 
came to her, and Mr. Oakley, already writhing men- 
tally uvder the penetrating, if not arraigning, quality 
of her gaze, offered it the further tribute of nervously 
crossing and unerossing his feet. He also coughed 
gently. These things were unlike him, and the dis- 
approval in the eyes of his hostess deepened into good- 
natured disdain. 

“1 hope you enjoy this,” she remarked, briefly, when 
the silence was becoming something of a strain to 
them both. “I hope, too, you realize that I do not. 
| find it extremely irritating.” 

Mr. Oakley wiped his brow, opened his lips to 
speak, closed them again as if on better thought, 
and, reluctantly removing his gaze from her face, 
mournfully transferred it to the rug. Miss Hatfield 
frowned. 

“The situation contains at least one new element,” 
she finally observed, more affably. “ ‘lo see you dumb 
for once is something I never dared to look for. You 
warned me years ago that only death could silence 
that loving tongue. But now—” 

Mr. Oakley sat up resolutely, drew his chair nearer 
to hers, and moistened his lips with the trembling 
tongue she had just derided. 

“TI have something to say to you,” he stammered, 
“something very—er—vital and important. I hope 
you'll listen—er—patiently till I have finished. It 
won’t take long.” 

Miss ,Hatfield’s fine brow darkened. Her lips set 
in the straight line characteristic of her in moments 
when she meant to be, and was, awesomely firm. Her 
voice when she spoke was incisive, her words unusu- 
ally erisp and clear-cut. She leaned forward, fixed 
her eyes compellingly on those of her visitor, and 
brought one closed hand 
sharply into the palm of 
the other, with a gesture 
that expressed finality. 

“George,” she _ said, 
steadily, “once for all, 
you must understand that 
this thing must end. 1 
can’t have you continuing 
to propose to me year in 
and year out, night after 
night, day after day, every 
time we’re alone for five 
minutes. | wwon’t have 
it!” She hesitated, then 
added, delhberately: “1 
tried to make that clear 
to you last Monday night, 
and thought | had. [ told 
you then that if you ever 
spoke to me of love again, 

I would be forced to end 
our friendship. ‘This in- 
sistence, this—this—per- 
secution, is unworthy of 
you. You’ve had a week 
to think it over, yet you 
come here again to-night 
with the same old story.” 

Mr. Oakley hurriedly 
interrupted at this point 
He had tried to do so be- 
fore, but she had disre- 
garded his stammering 
words. This time, uttered 
with something approach- 
ing fervor, they caught 
ahd held her attention. 
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“ But it isn’t that, you know,” he explained, hur- 
riedly. “It isn’t that this time, I mean. It’s—it’s 
something quite different. I came—” His voice 
grew suddenly faint as Miss Hatfield’s eyes met 
his. “I came to tell you some news,” he added, des- 
perately. , ; 

She waited in silence. She had the air Of a just 
judge momentarily suspending sentence. 

“Well?” she asked at last. “ Why don’t you do 
it?” 

“T’m—IlI’m going to be married,” he stammered. 

Edith Hatfield closed her eyes quickly, opened them 
again, winked very hard, and then looked dazedly 
around her. He was still there, bunched up oddly in 
his chair, as if his big tigure was shrinking in size 
before her, his eyes fixed on the floor. He seemed’ not 
to breathe. He was still there, and the room, too, 
was unchanged, as Miss Hattield looked vaguely about 
it, subeonsciously expecting some cataclysm of a 
character to fit the situation. The titles on the backs 
of her books stared decofatively at her from their low 
shelves, the logs on her brass andirons threw out 
the pungent odor of burning hickory, the soft light 
of a reading-lamp still touched the bowed curly head 
of George Oakley, and left one side of his face in 
shadow. There was an indescribable coziness in 
the room and its atmosphere, and as her glance, un- 
seeing at first, swung over her pictures and bric-a- 
brac, she suddenly realized how strongly he was con- 
nected with them all. He had admired them, or 
helped to arrange them, or laughed at them. One or 


two he had contributed himself—the marble copy of* 


Canova’s Saint Cecilia, a Roman lamp, and an ex- 
quisite bit of embroidery he had picked up in Al- 
giers. For seven years he had come here to talk, 
to listen, to read aloud, to be the best man friend 
and most loyal man comrade a woman could have. 
And now— 

“T beg your pardon,” she murmured, doubtfully. It 
seemed really incredible that she could have heard 
him aright. 

He sat up determinedly and threw back his broad 
shoulders. The thing had been told; now, he felt 
that he could more easily give her the details. He 
looked at her oddly, a smile, shy, ashamed, yet happy, 
pulling at his lips. He drew a long breath and be- 
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gan to speak impetuously, in the swift manner she 
knew so well. It was the manner in which he had 
always pleaded his cause with her. Now he was 
pleading it again, but with a difference. Watching 
him, Edith felt an unexpected sinking of the heart. 

“Tt only happened last night,” he said, “and I’ve 
only known her since Tuesday. She’s a Southern girl, 
and [ met her at the Blakes’. She’s visiting them. 
Of course, it’s rather sudden”—hie eager voice became 
self-conscious again—‘‘but the Blakes know her 
people, and all about me and my family, so it’s going 
to be all right, I guess.” He stopped and looked at 
her expectantly. 

“Don’t you think it’s a pretty good thing?” he 
added, boyishly. 

Edith laughed, and in the laugh got rid of an an- 
noying obstruction in the throat. She was able to 
throw back her head and look him squarely in the 
eyes, with her old brilliant smile, and she did it. 
Getting up, she crossed the room and stood beside 
him, ber hand on his shoulder. He tried to rise, but 
the steady hand held him down. She was a little 
behind him, and glad he could not see her face as she 
talked to him. 

“My dear boy,” she said, quietly, “how can | 
tell? Of course it’s a good thing for her, but how 
ean [ tell, without knowing her, whether it’s a good 
thing for you—especially,” she added, almost coldly, 
“when you hardly know her yourself. How can you 
tell? It isn’t like you to be so—so impulsive.” 

He turned quickiy to face her, and his hand went 
up to cover hers, but was withdrawn the same instant. 

“TI thought you’d like it,” he muttered, apologetic- 
ally. “ You’ve always been telling me to, you know.” 

His friend made a brusque movement away from 
him. She crossed the room swiftly and dropped into 
a low chair facing the fire 

“Of course I advised you to fall in love with a 
nice girl and marry her,” she threw back at him over 
her shoulder, with brusque honesty. “ But 1 certainly 
didn’t urge you to make an idiot of yourself, George, 
and you seem to have done it, thoroughly.” 

He drooped again under this arraignment, and for 
a time they sat silent, Miss Hattield arousing herself 
only long enough to veto sharply his modest .sug- 
gestion that they have more light. 

“Tell me,” she said at 
last, “do you really care 
anything for this girl? If 
you do, of course it makes 
a difference. On the other 
hand, if it’s something 
you’ve done out of pique, 
or on a temporary im- 
pulse, or to teach me a 
lesson, it’s—it’s abom- 
inable.” Her voice broke 
on the last words. He 
rose quietly and came to 
her side, where he stood 
silent for a moment look- 
ing down on her. From 
some other room near 
them in the great apart- 
ment-house came _ the 
notes of a piano, played 
by a tentative hand, la- 
boriously picking out the 
refrain of a new popular 
air, “Love me all you 
ean.” It was played over 
and over, with a faithful 
but dreary _ iteration. 
Oakley caught it, and his 
lips twitched. With whol- 
ly reeovered self-control, 
he smiled down on his 
friend. 

“Of course I care for 
her,” he said, quietly. “1 
would not have asked her 
to marry me if I had not 
eared. She’s not—” he 
hesitated, then continued, 











resolutely, “she’s not the One Woman. You know 
that. But I can’t get the One Woman. She knows 
all I’m offering her, how much and how little. I’ve 
told her about you, and what our friendship means 
to me. She understands. She wants to be your 
friend, too. I wish I might bring her round to- 
morrow night, to see if you like her?” he added, 
diffidently. ‘“ May 1?” 

Miss Hatfield tried to think resolutely of mournful 
things, but the situation was too much for her. She 
laughed, lightly but irrepressibly, and with the laugh a 
germ of quasi jealousy perished quietly in her heart. 

“ Are you really thirty, George?” she asked, cheer- 
fully. “Or is it only thirteen? I’ve often wondered. 
I suppose I shall never really know. It sounds ab- 
surd, but perhaps it’s all right. You know how much 
I hope so. Bring her to-morrow night, by all means, 
and let me look her over. And now,” she gave him 
her hand, her lips smiling, her face again serene, 
“ good-night. Go home and dream of her. 1’m afraid 
I shall, too! That I don’t want you to marry the 
wrong woman in me doesn’t make me indifferent to 
your doing the same thing with another one.” 


They came together the next night, at an hour 
flatteringly early in its betrayal of their eagerness to 
be with her. Miss Hatfield was still at her solitary 
dinner-table, drinking her second demi-tasse, 
and lost to her surroundings in The Sick 
Soul, which somehow seemed mournfully ap- 
propriate to her mood, when her 
maid announced their arrival. 

“Miss Bowdoin and Mr. Oakley, 

Miss,” she said. 

Edith laid down the book with 
which she had beguiled the dreari- 
ness of a lonely meal, 
and looked up alertly. 

“ Bring them in here,” 
she directed. “And 
make some more coffee.” 

They came, and after 
the first moment ot 
greetings and pleasant 
confusion the two wom- 
en’s eyes met in a long, 
friendly, but appraising 
glance. After it, Miss 
Hatfield put her hands 
lightly on the gifl’s 
shoulders and kissed her 
on the cheek. 

“We must be very 
good friends, my dear,” 
she said, cordially. “ Try 
to like me, for I’m going 
to like you immensely. 

The Southern girl, 
barely twenty, slender, 
pretty, soft-voiced, ex- 
quisitely gentle, and 
feminine to ‘the core, 
answered warmly in her 
soft Southern drawl. 

“Will you, really?” 

she asked, eagerly. “ I’m 
sure I shall like you.” 
She regarded her hostess 
with eyes which held a 
child’s frank admiration. 
“ George—Mr. Oakley— 
made me love you even 
before we came,” she 
ended, shyly. 

“He has been a busy 
man this past week,” 
laughed Edith, mischiev- . 
ously, as she poured 
coffee into the cups the 
maid brought. “ Teach- 
ing you to love him may 
not have taxed his ener- 
gy—I may say that as 
a venerable pupil of his; 
but teaching you to love 
me, a stranger, couldn’t 
have been so easy.” ° 

Hallie Bowdoin echoed 
the laugh, “It was,” 
she asserted calmly. “I was such an apt pupil. Two 
lumps, please.” As she drank her coffee, she proceeded 
to expound her simple creed, gliding into personalities 
with the easy can@or of youth. 

“JT think friendship is such a beautiful thing,” she 
went on, serenely. “It’s almost the most beautiful 
thing in the world.” Her glance at her lover indi- 
cated her conscientious ground for the “ almost.” “So 
when George told me of your friendship and his, and 
what it meant to him, I knew it must mean a great 
deal to you, too. I came to-night especially to ask if 
you would take me into it—let me share it. Of course 
I know you can’t really care for me, so soon, but you 
will try, won’t you? And you won’t feel that my 
coming spoils it?” Sbe hesitated a moment, then 
finished, looking straight into her hostess’s eyes as 
she spoke. “I don’t believe I could marry George,” 
she ended, slowly, “if I thought our marriage would 
interfere with your friendship for him or with his 

for you. I just couldn’t!” 

Tears filled her eyes as she spoke, and her sweet, 
childish lips trembled. It was evident that she was 
wholly in earnest. Miss Hatfield, a shrewd student 
of human nature, realized this, and was touched. Ris- 
ing, she went behind the girl, and kissed her gently. 
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“That is very sweet of you, my dear,” she said, 
simply. “It is just as I said. We’re going to like 
each other enormously, and you will add a delightful 
flavor of freshness to our old friendship. Have you 
an older sister? No? Well, I’m going to be a sister 
to you! I’ve never promised a woman that before.” 
She glanced at Oakley as she spoke, but his gaze 
was fastened on the charming face of his fiancée. He 
transferred it to Edith’s, with an added emphasis in 
it which conveyed to the elder woman all he had 


been thinking. “Isn’t she delightful?” he seemed 
to ask. “Wonderful? Unique? Now, isn’t it a good 
thing?” 


Then, as Edith smiled back in cheerful acquiescence, 
his expression changed, became almost apologetic. 

“Play for us, Hallie,” he commanded, royally, and 
as the girl complied he crossed the room to where 
Miss Hatfield sat and drew his chair close to hers in 
the old confidential manner. 

“T was sure you’d like her,” he murmured, under 
cover of the Chopin Nocturne Hallie was playing. 
“You do, don’t you? And you see how sweet and 














‘TM GOING TO LIKE YOU, IMMENSELY” 


generous she is—not jealous or exacting. Of course,” 
his voice grew deeper, “I couldn’t have married any 
woman who wouldn’t love you and help me to hold 
your friendship.” 

Edith looked at him, touched, yet amused. “I am 
to understand, then, from you both,” she asked, light- 
ly, “that the real object of this marriage is to please 
me?” He did not answer for a moment. He was 
looking over her head at the girl on the piano stool, 
playing softly to them in the firelit room. Then— 

“That’s true,” he corroborated. “ But,” he added, 
boyishly, “do say you think it’s a good thing to do.” 

She was serious for once. ‘ 

“T can say it in all sincerity, dear old boy,” she 
murmured. “ You seem to have chosen very wisely. 
You should be very happy.” 

As she undressed that night in her room, after their 
radiant leave-taking, she smiled wanly at her re- 
flection in the mirror. “They will be happy,” she 
told the woman there. “And if my knowledge of 
life has taught me anything, they will have forgotten 
my very existence within six months.” 

In this surmise, however, Miss Hattield was mis- 
taken. Mr. and Mrs. George Oakley were married in 


New York, in the hospitable home of the Blakes. 
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Their honeymoon, however, was spent in the South, 
near the bride’s adoring father, and it was from a 
prosperous city of his wife’s native State that George 
Oakley wrote her of his intention to make that place 
his future home. . 

“ Hallie’s father owns a newspaper here—The Daily 
Record,” he explained, “ and it has been running down 


badly. They want a new editor, and I’m to have the 
place. It’s a big opportunity; it inspires me. I want 
to do big things. You approve, don’t you? I want 


you to be proud of me. The one thing I regret is 
that it keeps me from New York, but, after all, I can 
get there three or four times a year, and you must 
write often. I’m sending you files of the Record. | 
want you to go over them and tell me what you think 
of its possibilities. I see some rough sledding ahead, 
but it will be worth while, and I shall enjoy any good 
stiff fights the work may involve.” 

He continued thus, over many pages. Miss Hat 
field laid the letter down with a sigh. She was very 
busy, quite content and happy, with a multitude of 
interests to hold her attention. Of course she would 
miss George and his mat- 
ter-of-fact assumption 
that she had lost none of 
her claim on his leisure. 
But the upbuilding of a 
newspaper held interest- 
ing possibilities, and she 
would be glad to help 
George all she could. He 
wrote constantly, and as 
letters revealed a 
growing interest in his 
work he added inside 
journalistic gossip, prob- 
lems of the day, editorial 
questions, and the like. 
He wanted to know what 
she thought of this or 
that. He asked her ad 
vice constantly, which 
surprised and flattered 
her, and he usually took 
it when she gave it, 
which astonished her 
much more. Incidentally 
he selected a home for 
Hallie, with Edith’s help, 
and both he and Hallie 
consulted her feverishly 
as to its furnishing and 
decoration. 

There had been, it 
seemed, a choice of two 
houses, and Oakley sent 
the photographs to Edith, 


her 





asking her preference, 
and naively adding, 
“ Hallie rather leans to 
number one.” Edith sent 
hack a warm endorse- 
ment of “number one,” 
though she saw better 
possibilities in the other. 
rhe incident made her 


thoughtful. 

Oakley ran up to New 
York about this time, 
very full of his news- 
paper, his new work, his 
new associates, his 
home, his wife. 
was not a trace 
consciousness nor of 
lover-like sentiment in 
his attitude toward her, 
but he claimed all her 
time while the city, and gave her the 
precious privilege of selecting wall-paper and furni- 
ture for him during the day, rewarding her with 
dinner and the theatre at night. 

A year after his marriage he telegraphed her: “ /t’s 
a boy. Ten pounds. Both well.” Then, as if to 
deprecate the boyish enthusiasm of this message, he 
followed it up with a letter distinctly apologetic in 
tone. 

“ Knocks a man off his balance a little,” he explained. 
“First child, and all that, you know. Sets the 
imagination to work. The youngster hadn’t been in 
the world an hour before I had him in the editorial 
chair of the Record, giving it to the fellows red hot, 
and smoothing my declining years and all that.” 
Then he became didactic, and rather more apologetic. 
“Tt’s a man’s duty to become a father, of course,” 
he explained. “We had an old professor at college 
who used to hammer away on that theory by the 
hour. Have children, work for them, slave for them, 
give up your life for them if necessary—that was 
his creed. Well, it comes right home to a man when 
he-has some of his own. I looked at that little iobster 
before I left the house this morning, and | was ready 
for the whole duty, even if it involved my being in hot 
water until I could make him look a pale pink.” 

His new paternal honors vied with the Record’s 
achievements in his weekly letters after that. “ We've 
called him Hatfield, after you,” he wrote, triumphant- 
ly, a few weeks later, and Edith hastened to send a 
large silver porringer suitably engraved, and fitting 
words of appreciation. She was,very busy. She had 
a new book under way; a theatrical manager wanted 
her to dramatize a previous book; and several new 
men had appeared in her life, one with a mysterious 
and Byronic cast of countenance. She found him 


new 
There 
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Do you see them saunter together, 
The lad and the light-foot maid, 
With their basket held like something 

Of which they are half afraid? 


The thickets are bare behind them, 
Not a bird in the branches sings— 
Tis a chilly world, my masters, 
For tender and timorous wings! 


But here in the Indian Summer, 
With its bright and balmy noon, 

Their lips make murmuring music, 
Their hearts beat an old, old tune. 


They dare not look at each other, 
Shy and demure and still, 

Picking their way through the pasture 
To lunch upon Powow Hill. 


What is it they have in the basket— 
Chicken and honey and bread, 
Angels’ food for their eating, 
Pears that the sun kissed red? 


How firmly they clasp the handle, 
What care lest it swing about— 
"Tis Cupid they have in the basket, 
And they fear that he may climb out! 








interesting, and he was at hand. Hallie and George 
and the baby were remote, though George’s constant 
letters kept him much in her thoughts. She was swift- 
ly recailed to vivid interest in him one morning two 
years tater by a telegram: 


Newspaper reports exaggerated. Pay no attention. 


Letter follows.—George. 


Miss Hatfield flew to the morning newspapers. 
Their contents were certainly exaggerated, as she had 
expected, but they included nothing concerning Mr. 
Oakley or his family or the Record. Pale with 
friendly apprehension, she scrutinized the evening 
editions and those of the following day. All was peace, 
seemingly, so far as the Oakleys were concerned. ‘he 
afternoon of the second day brought George’s letter—a 
brief one. 

“The newspapers may mislead you,” he began. “1 
can endure the world’s misunderstanding, but not 
vours. Senator Daniels shot at me first. Then, not 
till then, { shot at him. Luckily, neither of us was 
hurt. He couldn’t hit an elephant ten paces off, and 
I was too excited to shoot straight. We’re both out 
on bail, and I’ve come straight to the office to write 
to you. Now I must telephone to Hallie, for she may 
hear rumors before I go home, and get nervous.” 

Edith Hatfield Jaid down the letter. One thing in 
it kept sounding in her ears. “ Now 1 must telephone 
to Hallie.” 

“George Oaklpy is an idiot,” she exclaimed. “ I’ve 
always had a sickening suspicion of it. Now | know 
it.” She must do something to end what she vaguely 
designated to herself as “this sort of thing.” But 
what could she do? A wild idea of marrying the 
Byronic person occurred to her and was dismissed as 
too sacrificial, no matter how curative. 

“T will go there,” she finally decided. “ I’ll. make 
them the visit I’ve promised so long. IJ’ll look the 
ground over. 1’ll see what the conditions are between 
Hallie and him. ll see Hattield. Then Vil know 
what to do. Ill stop this nonsense and put Hallie 
in her rightful place, if she isn’t there now, and I’ll 
destroy this Fra Angelico portrait of me with which 
George has filled his happy home.” 

Such a decision was equivalent to prompt action 
with her. Two days after Mrs. Oakley’s delighted 
response to her letter suggesting a visit, Miss Hattield 
was on her way South. At the end of the fourth day 
she stepped off the dusty train to meet the out- 
stretched hands of George Oakley. Hallie was there, 
too, and a small person in skirts, very wobbly as to 
legs and curly as to hair, who surveyed her for an 
instant with round eyes, and promptly retired behind 


‘I induced him to compromise on this.” 


his father’s left leg, where he clung with grim deter- 
mination, shooting glances at her like a shy cupid. 
Mr. Oakley disengaged himself and firmly planted 
the archer in the open. 

“Oh, come now, Hatfield, that’s no way to act,” he 
urged, deprecatingly.- “ Here’s the lovely lady you 
came to meet. Here’s * godmother,” he pronounced 
the word as if it were an invocation. “ What is her 
name? Tell it to the nice lady like a little Southern 
gentleman.” : 

The curls bobbed violently. What seemed to the 
uninitiated an acute attack of croup agitated the 
figure of the small person in skirts, but it was merely 
Hatfield Oakley performing the verbal surgery of 
amputating her name. 

* E-dif.” ° 

“Edith,” translated his parent, triumphantly. 
“Isn't that great? First word he ever spoke. ‘laught 
him myself. But he’s got a lot more. Listen. 

“This is baby’s ‘godmother.’ Now, who is this 
‘booflum lady ’?” 

Fresh symptoms of that acute agitation with which 
these conundrums seemed to rack his infant ego. The 
crowds around the station, coming and going, paused 
good-naturedly to look at the pretty group and to 
applaud the wondrous fluency of the editor’s son. 
Two negro porters, loaded with Miss Hatfield’s hand- 
bag, rugs, umbrella, and dust coat, grinned with cal- 
culating servility. The oracle again became blobbily oral. 

“ Ha-fil’s yomudder.” 

“ Hattield’s godmother.” It was Hallie who this 
time translated the verbal pottage, with a brisk de- 
cision in her tone. 

“Now that the oration is over,” she said, “ we'll 
go home. George would have had a band, | think, and 
public speeches, if he had followed his impulses, but 
She indicated 
the infant, now riding triumphantly on his father’s 
arm, with evident relief. 

“ It’s really more of an achievement than it seemed,” 
she went on, before Edith could speak. ‘ We’ve been 
training him for it eighteen hours a day since your 
letter came. George put in all his home hours at it, 
and I filled in the time he was at the office. ‘The 
nurse and cook and housemaid and coachman sang it 
at him betweenwhiles. If that blessed lamb heard any 
word but ‘ Edith’ and ‘Godmother’ now, he wouldn’t 


recognize it.” 


Edith’s problem had seemed quite simple when she 
started South, if indeed it was a problem at all. It 
became exceedingly complex as the days passed. She 
knew that George Oakley was a busy man, and that 


, 


the Record was in the thick of a political fight of 
great intensity and State importance. Yet, from the 
hour of her arrival, he had calmly detached himself 
from his desk and stood prepared at any and all 
times for escort duty, walks, drives, talks, and sweet 
companionship. If he was not actually in the house 
he seemed always at the door, waiting for her in an 
automobile or carriage, and as the days passed Kdith 
noticed that Hallie remained more persistently in the 
background, and sought every opportunity to leave 
her husband with the woman who was his friend and 
hers. Her manner, like that of George, was perfect. 
She was affectionate, intimate, spontaneous, delighted 
with the presence of her friend in her home; he was 
happy, cordial, warmly friendly, and wholly happy 
to have her there. He seemed almost pathetically 
eager to talk of New York, of its plays, its music, its 
art, its books, its people; and, listening to his eager 
questions, Edith believed she read a longing for the 
old days, the old life. 

It was obvious, however, that he loved his wife, his 
work, his home, his son; though, with the exception 
of the last, he took them with a matter-of-fact 
acceptance that got on Kdith’s nerves. She found 
herself resenting him—his attitude toward her, so 
full of deference, of reverence, almost, as one approach- 
ing a shrine. She contrasted it with his manner to 
Hallie, and felt her heart harden toward him. He 
noticed her increasing reserve, the coldness she could 
not control, and met it with an increase of attention, 
of interest, almost of tenderness. He anticipated every 
want; he seemed to read her wishes before she had 
formulated them. He and Hallie gave several dinners 
for her, and a tea. It was evident that they spared 
no effort to make her not only known by their friends, 
but admired and loved by them. She had never re- 
ceived in so short a time so much attention. It was 
almost adulation. Yet, day by day, the situation be- 
came more impossible. 

It was the night before her return to New York that 
Edith determined to take the situation in hand and 
end it or clear it up. She had come with a mission, 
and it seemed to be working out the wrong way. She 
could not go away leaving it thus. She must talk 
to them both. It was all so absurd, so childish; yet 
the situation held such tragic possibilities. Hallie was 
a wonderful actress and a wonderful woman, sound 
and sweet to the core. But Hallie loved her husband, 
and no woman who loved her husband could endure 
seeing him put another woman as an idol on a pedestal 
and bow before it, however reverently. She must say 
something, do something. But what? 

: (Continued on page 472) 
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Pictures by Jay Hambridge 


> HEN all is done, human life is, at 
Ya) its greatest and best, but like a fro- 
ward child that must be played with 


and humored a little to keep it quiet 
j until it falls asleep, and then the 








and thought much. He knew what it was to sit in 
council and to play his part with the great; he was 
looked upon as one of the executive men of his hour, 
but he knew, being neither puffed up with pride nor 
given to hypocrisies, that life was as a child’s blunder- 
ing game, played casually or passionately, with little 
spurts of joy and heavy seasons of disappointment. 
No doubt, had he been questioned, he would have 
agreed with you that one of the most diverting things 


about the episode of life is the sense you have, almost . 


from the first lifting of the lids, of having played the 
game before. All along the way there appear to be 
recognitions of faces and places and experiences. At 
the very outset your explorative gaze “encounters 
home, and the fact that it is presented to you in a 
state of complete upside-downness causes you neither 
distress nor embarrassment. 

In those first weeks when you gazed out, blinking- 
ly, at a topsy-turvy creation, you will remember that 
you had singularly few worries. You were warm; 
you were fed to repletion; half a dozen servitors 
waited upon your moods. The conversation in the 
family had almost exclusively to do with you—your 
appearance, intelligence, weight, and disposition. The 
entire household was in the condition of Ben Bolt’s 
sweet Alice, and wept with delight when you gave it 
a smile and trembled with fear at your frown. Then, 
as a background to life, there was mother—a warm, 
sentimental, provident fact upholstering the world. 
Had you been dealing with 
geographical definitions 
in those days and attempt- 
ed to give one of mother, 
you would have described 
her as the centre of the 
world, a continent of bliss 
surrounded by an unruly 
stream of other people. 

As time went on, how- 
ever, alternations of a dis- 
tressing character began 
to take place in your uni- 
verse. Although you grew 
larger and, indeed, devot- 
ed most of your time to 
the aecquirement of size, 
yet you were obviously be- 
coming of less and less im- 
portance; ond _ either 
mother was shrinking or 
else the world was ex- 
panding, for it was only 
too plain that she no 
longer occupied the whole 
tield of vision as in those 
first completely satisfying 
days. Moreover, as_ the 
world righted itself betore 
your strengthening optics, 
by a paradox: it began to 
go wrong. It proved itself 
not to be so perfect a 
thing as you had, in your 
first enthusiasm, imag- 
ined. The suspicion that 
something was rotten in 
your Denmark, and that 
you were under obliga- 
tions to find out what it 
was, entailed upon you an 
almost overwhelming task 
of investigation. You were 
under the necessity of 
testing—and _  tasting— 
everything from the piano 
keys to the bindings of the 
best family books, of pull- 
ing apart all that would 
consent to separate, and 
of tiptoeing up toward the 
mysteries with a hideous 
racking of the joints. 

And mysteries abound- 
ed. Some were as far 
above you as the dining- 
room table, others as re- 
mote as the sky. But you 


set yourself to the solving of them, and you did—in 
time—solve those on the table! 

Months were consumed in this scientific pursuit. 
Then came a climacteric day. It was that upon which 
you first recognized you as you in the mirror. Yes, 
that was you, that being there, staring back at you 
with an offensive curiosity! For better or for worse, 
there you were, compact of dead generations and pres- 
ent youth and potentialities! These may not have 
been the identical words with which you saluted 
yourself. Possibly you had not, at that time, troubled 
yourself with the arbitrary articulations known as 
words, and which a person as sympathetic as your- 
self felt quite sufficiently vocable with. 

But there you were! Those eyes which looked at 
you with a kind of terrible wonder were to bring you 
a knowledge of things as they seem—were to acquaint 
you with forests, stars, the fire on the hearth, the 
face of your lover, the sea, flowers, the Cologne cathe- 
dral. With those ears you were to hear the call of 
birds in the morning, the voices of friends, the roar 
of Niagara, Beethoven, Melba, the wind in the pines. 
With that mouth, those hands, those feet, you were 
to do—well, what in the seven mysteries were you to 
do? What were you to utter of charm or wit, of com- 
fort or blasphemy, of truth or lies? What were you 
to make? Where were those feet to take you? 

Your face somehow does not disappoint you. Though 
your mouth is not a perfect arch, nor your eyebrows 
a perfect match, though stupid, inept progenitors 
look out of you, still you like the face and hardly 
would exchange it for any other. As the years pass 
you are to enjoy it more and more—it makes you feel 
so neighborly and acquainted when you see it in the 
glass. The time is to come when you will have satis- 
faction even in its good serviceable ugliness; when its 
wrinkles will content you and its very blemishes savor 
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LOVE IS, OF COURSE, AN ILLUSION—ALL THE REALLY IMPORTANT THINGS ARE 


“ any definite purpose. 


of something homely, liké the path you tread from 
the gate to the door. 

But we have passed in a twinkling from babyhood 
te old age, and such a journey is too swift even for 
these days. Let us -:retrace our way, and by a series 
of lightning flashes, so to speak, note what we have 
Lightning flashes are inconsequent things, 
however, whether they be of memory or electricity. 
They throw into relief some trivial scene, so that every 
detail is fixed upon the retina. Then blackness! Now, 
why, pray, should you be able to summon no vision 
out of the year when you were seven, except one hot 
Sunday morning when you wore green shoes and went 
to church holding on to your father’s finger? And 
of a whole summer nothing is treasured save the 
morning you found a crushed butterfly on the hill 
and wept because things beautiful must die. 

Yes, those days are as dim as a December twilight. 
The pictures they offer you are composite. You do 
not so much remember two or three of your school 
companions as all of them. It seems to be days, 
rather than companions, which haunt your memory— 
days when the autumn woods tempted you and the 
falling nuts lured you; days when chilly hepaticas 
bloomed and the tang of the air was streaked with 
balm; days of wild wind; one marvellous day when 
a_ balloon and turned the common town into 
fairyland; the day when you lost your necklace and 
could not eat! 

Looking back over it all, you are unable to discover 
Your birth was mere accident; 
the tale of your days without method or scheme; the 
memory of the years you have passed is as a dream 
for vagueness. Neither benign directing influences, 
not yet dark and fatal ones, appear to have dominated 
your destiny. Guardian angels have not come your 
way any more than glowering Nemeses. You have 
not been the recipient of 
inspirations, nor yet the 
prey to 
You may have had certain 
tendencies which in the 
hands of an would 
have dttained sinister sig- 
nificance and have pro- 
vided him with a fatalistic 
drama, but these have 
tumbled out the tail-board 
of your wagon as you 
whipped your ponies down 
the road. 

You have driven along 
helter-skelter, sometimes 
passing others, sometimes 
being passed, and you have 


passed, 


arose 


besetting vices. 
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seen—what? Not much of 
what lay about! Neither 
the meaning of the sky, 


the secret of the stone, the 
history of the river, nor 
the thoughts in the heart 
of a friend. If you have 
been wise you have looked 
to your own driving, and 
not crooked your neck to 
see how. others were guid- 
ing their horses. It’s no 
casual canter, this life- 
drive. Mind you keep 
in the ruts; watch for 
your corners—" Sessa, ses- 
sa, Dolphin, my boy; trot 
on, trot on!” And here 
you are at the goal! You 
are grown up, madam! 
You may pick and choose; 
make your own goings and 
comings. 

And now what do you 
wish? For, after all, it’s 
more a matter of wishing 
than you may think. in 
a certain sense we select 
our lives. ‘The modern 
novelists, as you are 
aware, perceive the strug- 
gle and plot of the tale to 
lie in the soul rather than 
in the circumstance. It is 
the spiritual adventures, 
rather than similarities of 
outward condition, which 
bind us together. As the 
written and pictured arts 
have their symbols, so has 
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the art of life, and these are a chain which link 
us wrist to wrist and heel to heel. It is a chain 
not made of iron, hike duty; nor of gold, like com- 
merce; but it is of mystic forging. It is iridescent 
with marks of fire and fashioned capriciously. It 
is the chain of dreams and visions, of hopes and dis- 
coveries, of sorrows and instincts, of beliefs and out- 
lookings. 

We were speaking of the day when you first knew 
yourself by the mirror’s reflection as you! An en- 
chanting day, surely; but not so full of solemn elation 
as when you discovered that you possessed an essence 
—h soul, as you grew to call it. It may be that this 
knowledge grew as trees grow, slowly, putting forta 
branches in wind and rain; or it may have come splen- 
didly, after the manner of a vision. But by imner 
consciousness or outward illumination the great con- 
viction has come, making you feel ineffably blessed— 
inviolably protected. Sin might come to others, but 
not, you feel, by any chance to you. 
the respect in which you hold yourself hemmed you 
round with rectitudes. 

But who ever dreamed that temptation to be tempta- 
tion must wear the guise of good? You thought that 
you would recognize Sin; that she would be of hag- 
gard seeming; that when she tried to enter at your 
door you would drive her forth as with a flaming 
sword. And she came, wearing garments of beauty 
and the face of your kindest friend; she sat her at 
your hearth and kissed you on the eyelids before you 
knew! ; 

And now came a new mystery and a fresh revela- 
tion. That kiss was as an accolade and made you 
of the table round of human fallibility. The sad 
procession of the disarranged—the wrong-doers—are, 
for the first time, comprehensible to you. You under- 
stand that what they did seemed best for them to do— 
even, perhaps, inevitable. Righteous indignation, of 
which you had a treasured store, evaporates, a volatile 
liquid, leaving a residuum which is called compassion. 

Nor is it alone the world about you which seems 
to be explained. You now read the chronicles of the 
past with a sympathetic comprehension. Those per- 
sonages whose passions, virtues, ambitions, and frustra- 
tions make the fabric of history now for: the first 
time seem of a constituency like to yourself. And 
what, you demand, is it that glitters like golden 
threads on this rich fabric? Is it the moralities? No, 
you are forced, much against your will, to admit that 
virtue is very likely to live in retirement—happy, you 
trust—but unsung. What really glitters in the vast 
and storied tapestry of time is personality. 

You turn to the pages of high fiction and find it is 
the same there—it is the character with temperament 
that is promoted from mere theoretical existence into 
the company of human beings—Becky Sharp, Sydney 
Carton, Tess Durbeyfield, Colonel Newcombe. They 
may be good or they may be bad—fulfil a high destiny 
or frustrate it. These matters are beside the ques- 
tion. It is personality, you see, that made Francis 
of Assisi and Napoleon of Corsica, and not in either 
case the simple fact of consgientiousness or its re- 
verse. 

When you have reached this point you begin to 
scrutinize yourself anew. The period of your Edenic 
ignorance is over. You have discovered yourself to 
be one of a crowding. amazing procession, forever 
emerging from the golden past and marching on— 
banners flying, horns declaring—into the future’s glow 
or menace. 2 

“ Well,” you ask, “ how am I to mould my person- 
ality? How am I to differentiate myself from these 
others? Let me examine myself, scrutinize my im- 
pulses, listen to my involuntary utterances, indulge 
my desires! I must foster and feed my personality— 
be faithful to myself—exploit myself!” 

So said Peer Gynt and so say you. 

You begin to cherish your very eccentricities. You 
idealize your obstinacy and lay the flattering unction 
to your soul that you are one of a precious minority. 
You swagger on, chin in air, shouting: “ Myself! 
Long live myself!” As Keats puts it, you are “ con- 
scious of existence.” 


It seems as if 


‘and sins, the procession is justified. 
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Yes, the period of your inept conscientiousness is 
over and the age of your follies well begun. It is a 
radiant time.- The moon shines for you, flowers are 
made for you to wear, men born to provide you with 
appreciators. 

“ Youth is the time,” cries Robert Louis Stevenson, 
“to go flashing from one place to another, both in 
mind and body; to try the manners of different na- 
tions; to be converted at a revival; to circumnavigate 
the metaphysics,. write halting verses; run a mile 
to see a fire, and wait all day in the theatre to applaud 
Hernani.” 

Yes, it is the time of your glorious excesses, your 
unreflecting generosities, your fearless spiritual ad- 
ventures—to lend a friend the money she desperately 
needs and forget that you have done it; to cast away 
fortunes for things more precious; to sleep all night 
in the Grand Caifion and take no thought of break- 
fast; to love where you will and when you can; to 
contract your debts to Destiny, swearing to smile 
while you pay the costs. 

A great deal has been said of late years about the 
“incident of love.” Such intense individualism has 
dominated the age that for both men and women love 
has been thought of as something that might or might 
not be accepted. It is to be weighed in the balance 
with other things. ‘he career‘s the thing, it has come 
to be the fashion to think. 

What hundreds of essays have we read the last 
gravid years and never a one of them about love! Con- 
cerning the duties of maternal life, the independence of 
the- wife, scientific housekeeping and domestic econ- 
omy, endless papers have been written and read. But 
these are Monday wash-day subjects—necessary and 
right, but quite unbearable did they not give place 
once a week to the high Sunday of love. It seems 
as if it were expected of us in our grave matronly 
estate to decorously have forgotten that such a thing 
exists, or as if by mentioning it we committed one 
of those sentimental improprieties which your Anglo- 
Saxon by birth or descent is quick to rebuke with 
contumelious silence. We may mention ugliness, it 
appears, but not beauty; curking care, but not ultimate 
delight; facts, but not dreams; grim responsibility, 
but not the soul’s “sun holiday.” 

Love is, of course, an illusion—all the really im- 
portant things are. It proceeds upon the fallacy that 
the beloved one is, of ail creatures in the world, the 
most desirable—a mere dbsession, of course. One walks 
along the street nothing thinking, lifts ignorant eyes, 
and upon the instant, beholding a face, is wise—- 
knows the meaning of life and has a place in the 
mating-world. All that is needed is a full moon, a 
handful of roses, and a few other enchanting sym- 
bols, and the work is done. No more freedom! But 
what is so lonely as freedom? You have left the 
chilly heights and come down into the valley, where 
the winds never whisper that flower or budding leaf 
does not respond. 

Ihe wonder of it wanes, to be sure. To try to 
perpetuate romantic love is like trying to keep a 
lovely mofning cloud in the house; but as the cloud- 
let of dawn is less inspiring than the clear biue 
of heaven, so is the iridescent love of youth less sus- 
taining than the serenity of married converse that 
follows, ~ 

But, though you are forty and sensible to satiety, 
you cannot quite forget the time when this little 
morning cloud of love first flushed into glory. You 
had boasted of being an individualist, but naw, curious- 
ly enough, when life acquired its highest significance, 
a new and humbier spirit began to take possession of 
you. You learned, all at once and without conscious 
effort, that it is love, not you, that is the centre cf 
the world. The tricks and trivialities which made you 
prize yourself are now forgotten, and you discover 
within you unsuspected powers of self-subjugation, 
sacrifice, order, aspiration, worship in word and deed 
—things universal flowing into the great ocean. of 
Good like rivers from a happy land into the embracing 
sea. Now your vaunted personality seems but a 
vanity. You grudge no one her place in the pages 
of history or biography. You have at last found 
that which is worthy of preservation. You have gone 
round a circle and come back home; and now, as when 
a little child, you are simple and loving and full of 
trust. 

You had thought, when you watched the endless 
procession of human beings, that your faults made 
you one of them. You had seen the dust of their 
hastening feet, noted the ardor of their sinning; the 
zest of their selfishness, and you had counted yourself 
one of them by these tokens. But by the light of your 
new perceptions vou know yourself to be sacredly knit 
to them by your dreams. At last, in spite of sorrows 
Its impetus is 
explained. Immutable forces impel the march; that 
light in the eyes of the marchers is the light of love; 
the power that renders their feet all but tireless is 
the power that now commands you. Those voices 
asking so many things of life, ask for others more than 
for self. Those executive feet, bound on their errands 
and quickened by their. exigencies, are kept in mo- 
tion because they are in service. Love moves the peo- 
ple, redeeming and glorifying them. 

It is, to change the simile, as if you stood at the 


door of a great cathedral. You have lifted the leathern ~ 


curtain and ventured within, walking -in the paths 
that innumerable feet have worn; you have touched 
your brow with the holy water, and now the peal of 
the organ comes with stirring import. Mysteries are 
abroad—worship a desire. 









Well, well, one may write of love, but there are 
other things one cannot seem to phrase! The mean- 
ings escape like evanescent perfumes, passing before 
one can realize they have been breathed upon the air. 

Did you ever chance—by a chance—on a little cradle 
song by Florence Karle Coates? 


“ Thy heart and mine are one, my dear, 
At dawn and set of sun; 
When skies are bright, when days are drear, 
Thy heart and mine are one. 


‘About us move the paltry folk 
Whom little things estrange; 

The friends that feel their bond a yoke, 
The loves that lightly change; 


* But thou and I, my bonny child, 
Their dangers blithely shun, 
Nor can by sofrow be beguiled— 
For thou and I are one!” 


Jeremy Taylor once wrote a note to his friend John 
Evelyn, saying a thing perfect for sadness and for 
beauty. 

“ Dear sir,” he wrote, “I am in some disorder by 
reason of the death of a little child of mine. A boy 
that lately made me very glad, but who now rejoices 
in his little robe, while we sigh and think and long 
to be as safe as he is.” 

Yes, knowledge has come to you with tears. But 
you have comforters. There are the boys and girls 
about you whose hands are still warm to your touch, 
and, watching them, you begin to relive your life. 
You have once experienced a subjective childhood; 
now you have come into an objective one. In the 
first you were unconsciously happy, but in the child- 
hood you share with your children you are conscious- 
ly so. To the zest of youth you add the sweetness 
of apprecjation. You contrast the ineffable quality 
of childhood joys with others and suck them as a 
bee does honey till you fairly are glutted with home 
sweetness.. Moreover, you, who. always have loved 
praise and applause, now find yourself invested with 
an exhilarating importance. You are the sun of your 
little world. When you leave there is a sort of arctic 
gloom; when you return there is spring again. Your 
authority is supreme over these sensitive, vivacious, 
inquisitive, expectant creatures whom you find so 
unutterably congenial. They hang upon your utter- 
ances, and you are to them the final court of appeal. 
You thrill to this consummate flattery. It makes you 
feel like a whole company of goddesses rolled into 
one —like Leda and Flora, Pomona and Minerva. 
Home is Olympus. From it you watch the struggle 
and turmoil of the world. Around it you fain would 
weave an enchantment to keep it pure and free from 
all assaults. 

You are so busy that you have not the faintest 
suspicion that you are growing old. The children, 
apparently, remain in need of your perpetual service. 
A spell is over you, and, though you see that the chil- 
dren of other women are leaving home, you do not 
hazard the thought that yours will do so. Yet, in- 
consistent that you are, you prepare them to go, 
sacrificing and scheming to get them ready, and are 
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FIRST RECOGNIZED YOU AS YOU IN THE MIRROR 
so infatuated that you thiuk, after all, they will in- 
sist on clinging to your skirts. . 

And then one day they are gone! 

Yes, they are gone! You may consult the shelves 
where their untidy treasures used to be. They are 
now in depressing order. The attic is a reproach with 
its cleanliness—the attic that used to be in such a 
riot. You may sit in the living-room and look at 
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“WILL START FOR HOME TO-MORROW.—WILLIAM ” 


























the ennuied cat; glance through the door at the 
shrunken dimensions of the dining-room table; note 
the uncongenial whiteness of the piano keys, once 
happily befouled with the manipulation of fumbling 
fingers. Everywhere are the irrefutable evidences. 

And what’s to be .done now? Your grandmother 
would have taken to knitting, but you more likély 
to buy an electric stanhope, or passage on an east- 
bound steamship. Or, if tastes and purse are of the 
home-keeping variety, you turn your attention to the 
unutilized world about you. On the shelves of your 
room are dozens of hooks clamoring to be read— 
patient friends who long have awaited you. Benevo- 
lences and amenities solicit your attention. You re- 
flect that if university extension is a good thing, 
mother extension may be even more so, and it comes 
to you that the world requires many forms of ma- 
ternal service. As an incident you join a club or two, 
a suffrage league. a village improvement society; and 
then the young bachelors who write the newspaper 
paragraphs groan to see how you are neglecting your 
children. It never seems to occur to them that the 
children are neglecting you—unconsciously forgetting 
you—and, poignant heart of sorrow, that you know 
it is best for them to forget! You must not sit and 
mourn. You would not, indeed, be pathetic, but mere- 
ly ridiculous in the indulgence in such grief. 

So up and about life! It is an art to be followed, 
and you must not be disrespectful to the arts, madam! 
With trust and fortitude you must take up the tale of 
your days, and, having so done, little by little you 
will find yourself coming into the possession of a 
richer individualism than any you yet have known. 
It is one which impels you to use your powers rather 
than to exploit them. You no longer regard yourself 
as of importance, but, oddly enough, you now become 
so. The eccentricities you once in vagrant vanity 
encouraged now assert themselves whether you will 
or not. But they are mellowed a little. Old ro- 
mautie impulses begin. to lift their heads. You 
want to go to Careassone—and very likely you go. 
You make some spontaneous friendships, now that the 
children no longer are at hand to restrain you with 
considerations of stultifying propriety. You visit 
strange churches, go to curious theatres, read glowing, 
time-seasoned books well removed from that demi- 
juvenilia which cautious Americans will regard as 
literature. You feel wondrously “neighborly with 
yourself,” as Keats puts it, and have settled down 
to a genuine enjoyment of your own point of view. 

Not only have you learned how to squeeze the juice 
out of a book or an occasion, but you have acquired 
an adroitness which enables you to steer clear of 
both Seylla and Charybdis in social waters.: You 
no longer waste your energy in vain opposition, or 
imagine the persuasion of an obstinate and misguided 
world rests upon the eloquence of your jaded tongue. 


- - 
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Long, comfortable silences come to visit you—silences 
so kind they do not even ask questions of your com- 
pliant soul. You may cultivate the young of either 
sex without suspicion of levity; but you enjoy best 
a few pessimistic old friends who sit about your 
hearth in sociable taciturnity. 

At last you have the courage of your perversity 
and live according to no other woman’s idyl. You 
are even satiric with yourselfi—in the old days of 
your self-idealization you never would have ventured 
upon such a liberty. But you and your soul have 
‘shaken down together,” as the English say. And 
you are quite appallingly frank! Your spirit has 
sung its Marseillaise: March on, march on, ye brave, 
and make no pretences. So, thankful for tasks fin- 
ished and with no contemptuous regard for certain 
creature comforts, you smile upon your congenial 
world, feeling yourself ready to “ associate.” 

And now the days are slipping from you—nay, they 
are racing from you like little red lizards along the 
white garden wall. Yet to leave the world now seems 
the most stupid of procedures. What if the very year 
after you are gone communication should be es- 
tablished with Mars’ What if flying-machines should 
become as common as automobiles, and well-to-do peo- 
ple had them anchored to their door-posts, while 
you, who always dreamed of flying, were green in 
earth? What if that ideal friend whom you have 
ever been upon the verge of meeting, but have some- 
how not quite met, should come overseas a-searching 
and find you gone? Or that ultimate poet long and 
passionately desired should begin to sing? 

A sense comes to you that you are as fugitive as 
joy or thought or the wind. You look at the familiar 
stars and realize that, though you tremble at their 
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HAS NOT THE WAY BEEN PLEASANT? 


mystery. you understand them no whit more than 
you did at first. The philosophers have given you 
no formula, though they have disputed so intermi- 
nably; the laboratories have missed the secret of s:<- 


crets, though they have quested and tested for decades. 
Life for you soon is to be over. 

And what have you written in your book of life 
worthy of perpetuity? Little indeed! \ meagre 
sentence or two worth the quoting and all the rest 
blurred and blotted—a foolish palimpsest méreifully 
indécipherable. P 

No one, however patient, may discover in its be- 
wildered record more than a hint of your meaning, or 
guess how wistful you were, how you searched for 
visible signs of God, for the reason of the episode of 
man upon the whirling globe, for some assurance of 
the continuity of the essence of you. 

Dear to you is the earth—the good, wholesome body 
of the earth-mother—dear to you budding trees and 
friendly towns, dear the rivers and stars, the clasp 
of children’s hands,-the voices of friends, the books 
on your shelves, the fire on your hearth, and the 
cheer on your table. And now soon you are to be 
deprived of these. You are to close your eyes and 
there will be a silence and a cessation 

Well, faint heart, is that anything to disturb you? 
Has not the way been pleasant, and have you lived 
this long to learn only fear? On with you—on! 
Mark time! Step gallantly! There are your leaders! 
Salute! And there are the wounded—they who went 
down in battle! Present arms! Cease your ques- 
tioning! There are no answers! March on—march on! 

Though the journey has been hard and the road 
has been rough, it has led none the less certainly to 
an off-looking hill from which you may pause to 
appraise the value of your spiritual estate. It is a 
mellow season, with the harvest fair in the fields. 
Yet fateful winds seem to whisper in the sun-burnt 
grasses. There is an air of presage. The salutations 
and farewells of others who have walked the read 
and gone somewhere over the purple rim of the hill 
come to haunt you. Swinburne’s wistful lines tease 
the memory. 


“ And now that I have climbed and won this height, 
I must tread downward through the sloping shade 
And travel the bewildered tracks till night. 

Yet for this hour ‘I still may here be stayed, 
And see the gold air and the silver fade, 
And the last bird fly into the last light.” 


And Henly’s prouder note echoes among those 
farther hills which you behold shrouded in Tyrian 
mists: 


“We are the masters of the days that were. 
We have ‘lived, we have loved, we have sufiered— 
even 80. 
Shall we not take the ebb who had the flow? 
Life was our friend. Now, if it prove our foe— 


But why not leave it incomplete—even as your own 
life, at best, certainly must be? 
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CHAPTER XII 


EACHING. the foot of the Eseahier 
de Sainte-Marie, he quickened his 
already hurried pace, and began to 
run up the uneven steps. ‘Ihe door of 
| his house stood open, and he plunged 
into the dark well of the hall with- 
: ; “4 out waiting to strike a match, 

Up he went, and up, living in himself with that 
perfect absorption that comes in rare and violent 
moments—moments of sorrow, of pleasure, or, it may 
be, of surprise when a new thought suspends the 
action of the brain. 

The ethereal light of a Parisian spring night filled 
his room, touching the white walls, the white bed, 
a bowl of flowers upon the dressing-table, and its 
fairy-like reflection in the mirror, to a subtly insidious 
fragility that verged upon the unreal; and the boy, 
quivering to his tangled sensations, felt this unreality 
quicken his self-distrust, touch and goad him as a 
spur. 

Physical action became imperative; he walked un- 
steadily across the room, pulled the serge curtains 
across the window, abruptly shutting out both stars 
and roofs, and turning to the dressing-table, groped 
for matches and struck a light. 

With hands that shook in excitement he raised the 
mattress and, searching beneath, drew forth an object 
—a tlat packet, bound and sealed—the packet, in fine, 
that had lain so deep and snug in the pocket of his 
overcoat on the night of his entry into Paris. 

His hand—his whole body was trembling as he 
drew it to light, and, rising from his knees, walked 
back to the dressing-table. 

There, he pulled forward a chair and sat down be- 
fore the mirror. For a full minute he sat, as if en- 
chained, then at length—in obedience to the force 
that was dominating him—his fingers crept under the 
string, there came to the ear a faint, sharp crackle, 
and the seals broke. 

The seals broke: a gasp slipped from between his 
parted lips, and in his hands lay the symbol of all 
the imaginings, all the pretty mockery wherewith he 
purported to cheat nature. 

It lay in his hands—a simple thing, potent as 
simple things ever are; no rare jewel, no state paper— 
merely the long, thick strands of a woman’s hair. 

The paper fell away, and he lifted it shakingly to 
the light. Stiff-coiled from its long imprisonment, 
it unwound, slowly, allowing the candle-light to filch 
strange hues from its dark length—glints of bronze, 
tinges of copper-color that gleamed elusively from the 
one end, where it had been roughly clipped from the 
head, to the other, where it still curled and twisted 
into little tendrils like a living thing. 

He leaned forward, quivering to a new impulse, and 
raising the heavy coils, twisted them swiftly about his 
head. With the action the blood rushed into his 
cheeks, a flame of excitement sprang into his eyes, 
and, drawing the eandles closer, he peered into the 
mirror. 

There are moments when a_ retrospective impres- 
sion is overwhelming—when a scent, a sight, a sound 
can quicken things dead—things buried out of mind. 

He looked; he lost himself; and, losing, heard 
naught of a sound—light and undetined—that stole 
from the region of the outer door, naught of a faint 
step in the little hall outside his room. Leaning 
closer to the mirror, still gazing absorbed, he began 
to twist the short waves ‘of his own hair more closely 
into the strands resembling them so nearly in texture 
and hue, 

it was then—quietly, with the appalling quietude 
that can appertain to a fateful action—that the 
handle of the bedroom door clicked, the door itself 
opened, and the little Jacqueline—more child than 
ever in the throes of a swift amazement—stood re- 
vealed, a lighted candle in one hand, in the other a 
china mug. 

At the sound of the entry Max had wheeled round, 
his hands still automatically holding up the strands 
of hair; at the vision that confronted him a look of 
rage flashed over his face—the violent, unrestrained 
rage of the creature taken unawares. 

At the look the little Jacqueline quailed; her lips 
opened and drooped, her right hand was lowered, until 
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the candlestick hung at a perilous angle, and the wax 
began to drip upon the floor. 

“Oh!” she eried, “and I thought to find the room 
empty! Pardon! Pardon! Oh, pardon—Madame!” 

It was spoken—the one word, so brief, so significant ; 
and Jacqueline stood hesitating, pleading, equally ready 
to rush forward or to fly. 

At last Max spoke. 

“Why do you call me that?” 

The tone in which the question was put was ex- 
tremely low, the gray eyes were steady almost to cold- 
ness, the strong, slight fingers began mechanically to 
fold up the hair, strand upon strand. 

Jacqueline’s candle swayed, until a stream of the 
melted wax guttered to the floor. 

** Because—” 

“Yes?” 

3ecause—oh, because-—because—I have always 
known!” 

“You have always known, then? You have always 
known—that I am a woman?” 

The lips of Jacqueline quivered, her blue eyes 
brimmed with tears of distress. 

“Oh, I could desire myself dead!” 

“ And why?” 

“ Because I have made of myself an imbecile!” 

The humiliation, the self-contempt, were so ‘candid, 
so human, that something changed in Max’s face. 

“Come here!” 

The guilty child to the life, Jacqueline came timidly 
across the room, the candlestick still drooping un- 
happily from her right hand, the mysterious mug 
clutehed in her left. 

Max’s first action was to take possession of both, 
and to set them side by side upon the dressing-table. 
The candle Jacqueline delivered up in silence, but as 
the mug was wrested from her she cried out in sudden 
vindictiveness. 

“And that—look you—that is the cause of all! 
It was the idea of Lucien. I served a cup of bouillon 
to him and to his friend at midnight, for they had 
talked much; and finding it good, nothing would 
serve but I must place a cup also for M. Max,. to 
await him on his return. Alas! Alas! How I have 
made of myself an imbecile!” 

Max pushed the cup aside, as if to remove aside issue. 

“Answer the question I put to you! You know 
that I am a woman?” 

“Yes: I know.” 

“Since the morning you made the coffee for M. 
Blake and me?” 

Jacqueline was twisting the buckle of her belt in 
nervous perturbation. 

“ Answer me! It was since that morning?” 

“No! Yes! Oh, it was before that morning. Oh, 
madame!” She wrung her hands in a confusion of 
misery. “Oh, do not torture me! I cannot tell you 
how it was—or when. I cannot explain. You know 
how these things come—from here!” She lightly 
touched the place where she imagined her heart to be. 

Max, sitting quiet, made no betrayal of the agony 
of apprehension at work. 

“And how many others have had this—instinct? 
M. Cartel? M. Blake?” 

So surprising, so grotesque seemed the questions, 
that self-confidence rushed suddenly in upon Jacque- 
line. She threw back her head and laughed—laughed 
until her old inconsequent self was restored to power. 

“Lucien! M. Edouard! Oh, la, la! How droll!” 

“Then they do not know?” % 

“Know? Are they not men? And are: men not 
children?” 

The vast superiority, the worldly wisdom in the 
babyish face was at once so comical and so reassuring 
that’ irresistibly Max laughed too; and at the laugh 
the little Jacqueline dropped to her knees beside 
the dressing-table and looked up, smiling, radiant. 
“T am, then, forgiven?” 

“T suppose so!” 

“Then grant me a favor—one favor! Permit that 
touch the beautiful hair!” 

Without waiting for the permission, the eager little 
hands caught up the coiled strands, and in a moment 
the candle-light was chasing the red tints and the 
bronze through the mesh of dark hair. 


_— 


_ “My faith. but it is beautiful! Beautiful! And 
what a pity!” 


“ A pity—?” a 
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“That no man may see it!” For an instant Jacque- 
line buried her face in the silky mass, and like a little 
bright bird, looked up again. 

**Men would go mad for this!” 

“ For a thing like that? Absurd!” 

“Yet a thing like that can demolish M. Max, and 
leave in his place—” 

“ What?” 

“How shall I say? His sister?” 

She looked up anew, disarming in her naive candor. 

* Why, then, was Madame adorning herself with her 
beautiful hair when I had the unhappiness to enter?” 

Max paused to frame the falsehood that should fit 
the occasion; but, like a‘flood tide, courage rose up, 
and the truth broke forth. 

“ To-night, Jacqueline, while I supped with M. Blake, 
a little play was played out before me—a little human 
play, where real people played real parts. 

“ And as I watched, the thought came to me—that 
I had lost something—that I had put something from 
me.” 

Jacqueline raised herself from her crouching posi- 
tion, the more easily to gratify her curiosity. 

“It is extraordinary—the change!” she murmured. 
“Extraordinary! Madame! Let us complete it! 
Let us remove that ugly coat!” Exeitedly, and with- 
out permission, she began to free Max of the coat, 
while Max yielded with a certain passive excitement. 
“And, now, what can we find to substitute? Ah!” 
She gave a ery of delight and ran to the bed, over 
the foot of which was thrown a faded gold scarf—a 
strip of rich fabric such as artists delight in, for 
which Max had bargained the day before in the rue 
André de Sarte. 

“Now the tie! And the ugly collar!” She ran 
back, the scarf floating from her arm; and Max, still 
passive, still held mute by conflicting sensations, suf- 
fered the light fingers to unloose the wide black tie, 
to remove the collar, to open a button or two of the 
shirt. 

“And now the hair!” With lightning-like dex- 
terity Jacqueline drew a handful of hairpins from her 
own head, reducing her short blond curls to con- 
fusion, and in a moment had brushed the thick waves 
of Max’s clipped hair upward and secured them into 
a firm foundation. 

“ Now, Madame! Is it. not a picture?” 

With the gesture and pride of an artist, Jacqueline 
cast the wide scarf round Max’s shoulders, and stepped 
back. 

Max’s eyes opened, gazing straight into the mirror; 
and once again in that night of sharp emotions the 
hot blood mounted to the cheeks. 

** Jacqueline.” 

Madame!” 
I have a great idea!” 

“ Madame!” 

“If a spirit could be materialized it would cease to 
affeet the imagination. I shall materialize mine!” 

“ Madame!” 

“Yes: I have arrived at a conclusion. I shall 
render my spirit powerless by materializing it. But 
I must have first a promise from you; you must 
promise me to keep my secret.” 

“ Madame—Madame!” Jacqueline stammered. 

“You will promise?” 

ee: | ta 

“ And how am I to trust you?” 

Jacqueline’s blue eyes went round and round the 
room, in search of some overwhelming proof of her 
fidelity; theri swiftly they returned to Max’s. 

“ Not even to Lucien, Madame, shall it be revealed!” 

And silently Max nodded, realizing the greatness 
of the pledge. 


“ 


“ 


Many hours later, when all the lights were out in 
the rue Miiller and all the doors were closed, the slight 
figure of the boy Max might have been seen by any 
belated wanderer, slipping down the Escalier de Sainte 
Marie to post a letter—a letter that had cost much 
thought, upon which many blots.of ink had been 
dropped; and had the belated wanderer been possessed 
of occult powers and wished to probe inside the 
envelope, the words he would have read were these— 
scrawled with bold impetuosity. 


“Mon ami,—The idea—the true idea—has come to 
me. It was born in the first hour of this new day, and 





























with it has come the knowledge that, either you were 
right and some artists need solitude, or | am one of the 
fools I talked of yesterday! 

-“ All this which means that I am ill of the fever 
of work, and that for many, many days I shall be in 
my studio—locked away even from you.” 

“Think no unkind thing of me! All my friendship 
is yours—and all my thought. Be not jealous of my 
work! Understand! Oh, understand!” 

* Max.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE pale blue sky of May smiled upon Montmartre. 
The shrubs in the plantation shimmered forth in green 
garments; the news-vender by the gate, the little old 
Basque peasant woman telling her beads in the shade 
of a holly-tree, even the children screaming at play 
on the gravelled pathway, were touched with the 
charm of the hour. Or so 
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Still arm in arm, they passed down the sloping path- 
way to the gate, where the children still played 
shrilly. 

**Mon ami, I burn and tremble at once!” said Max. 
“ Suppose it is of no use—my picture?” He stopped 
suddenly by the gate to gaze with unpremeditated con- 
sternation; and Blake, touched by the happy familiar- 
ity of the action, laughed aloud. 


“The same Max!” he cried& ‘The same, same 
Max! It’s like turning back to the first page of 


my little book. Come along! I have a spirit for any- 
thing—even to tell you that you’ve made a failure. 


Come along, boy! It’s a great world, when all’s 
said and done! Come along! Ulli race you up the 


steps!” 
Laughing like a couple of children, they ran up the 


Esealier, smiled upon indulgently by the careless 


passers-by; and, entering the house, the race was con- 
tinued up the polished stairs. 
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tion of the artist enveloping him again, chasing the 
blood from his cheeks. 

“Oh, Ned! Dear Ned! If it is bad?” He caught 
and clung to Blake’s arm, restraining him forcibly. 
“Do not look! Wait moment! Just little 
moment!” 

Very gently Blake disengaged the clinging hands. 
“What a child he is, after all! He shuts himself 
away and works like a galley-slave; and then, when 
the moment of justification comes—! 
I’m not a critic. Let 


one one 


Nonsense, boy! 
me see!” 


As in a dream, Max saw him walk round the easel 
and pause full in front of it; in an agony of appre 
hension, a quaking eagerness, he lived through the 
moment of silence; then at Blake’s first words the 
blood rushed singing to his ears. 

“ It’s extraordinary! But who is it?” 

“Extraordinary? Extraordinary?” In a wild on- 


set of emotion Max caught but one word. “ Does that 


mean good—or does it mean 





it seemed to Max hastening 
to a. rendezvous. 

How he had counted upon 
the moment! And now, 
that it had at last arrived, 
how hopelessly his prear- 
ranged actions eluded him, 
how ‘humanly his rehearsed 
sentences failed to marshal 
themselves for speech! As 
he climbed up the planta- 
tion, dazzled by the sun, in- 
toxicated by the budding 


summer, he felt the merest 
unsophisticated youth—the 
merest novice, dumb and 
impotent under his own 
emotions. 

Then suddenly all self- 
distrust, even all self-con- 
sciousness, was reft from 
him and he stood quite still. 

“At last! After a hun- 


dred thousand years!” 

The first impression that 
tled across his mind was the 
intense _ familiarity of 
Blake’s voice—the delightful 
familiarity of Blake’s phras- 
ing; the second, the joy of 
regained companionship. 

* Mon ami! Cher ami!” 

His hands went out and 
were caught in Blake’s; and 
all existence became a mur- 
ror to the blue, smiling sky. 

No further word was said; 
Blake took possession of his 
arm in the old, accustomed 


fashion; and_ silently—in 
that silence which makes 
speech seem poor—they 


turned and began to pace up 
and down tine gravelled path. 

There was nothing beauti- 
ful in the plantation of the 
Sacré Ceeur; the shrubs, for 
all their valor of green, were 
slight things if one thought 
ot forest trees, the grass was 
a mere pretence of grass. 


But the human mind is a 
great magician, weaving 
glories from within; and 


neither Blake nor Max had 
will for anything but the mo- 
ment set precisely as it was. 

For long they paced up 
and down, wrapped in their 
cloak of content; then some 
look, some movement, 
brought the world back, and 
Blake paused. 

“What a selfish brute tf 
am! What about the work? 
Tell me, is it done?” 

Max looked up, the sun 
discovering the little flecks 
of gold in his grey eyes; he 
jlaughed. 

“Mon ami! But, ab- 
solutely, 1 had forgotten! 
figure it to yourself! 1 








bad? 


Oh, mon cher, all 
that I have put into that 
picture! Speak! Speak! 


Be cruel! It is all wrong? 


It is all bad?” 

“Don’t be a fool!” said 
Blake, harshly. * You 
know how good it is. But 
who is it? ‘That’s what 
’m asking you. Who 1s 
1?” 

Heedless, unstrung—half 
laughing, half erying—Max 
ran across the room. “ Oh, 
mon ami, how you terrified 
me!” 

But Blake’s eyes were 


for the pieture, the portrait 
of a woman seated at a mit 
ror—a _ portrait in 

the delicate reflected 
looked out from its shadowy- 
ing hair 

questioning 
fascinating 


which 
face 
with a curious 
intentness, a 
challenge at 


once elusive and vital. 


“Who is it?” 

Blake spoke low and with 
a deliberate purpose; and at 
his tone recklessness seized 
upon Max. 

‘A woman, mon ami! 
Just a woman!” He stif- 
fened his shoulders, threw 
up his head, like a child 
who would dare the uni- 
verse. ' 

“ Yes, but what woman? 
With amazing suddenness 


Blake swung round and fixed 
a searching glance upon him. 
“ She’s the living image of 
you—but you 
ditference—” 


with such a 


He stopped as swiftly as 


he had begun; and in the 
silence Max quailed under 
his glance. Out of the un 


known, fear assailed him; it 
seemed that 
tering 


under this mas- 
mask 
In sudden panic, 


scrutiny his 
Jnust drop. 
his thought skimmed pos- 
sibilities like a circling bird 
and lighted upon the first 
found point of safety. 

“She is my 
said, in a voice that shook a 
little. 
Maxine. 


Blake’s eyes still held his. 


sister,” he 


‘She is my sister— 


” 


“ But you never said you 
had a sister.” 
Max seized his bra- 
vado, flinging it round him 
as a garment. 

“ Mon ami,’ 
are not all as confiding as 
you! 
to us all to possess six aunts 


upon 


he cried, * we 


Besides, it is not given 








came out of the house, hot 
and cold for my poor pic- 
ture, and immediately we 
met—” He laughed again. 
pliment to you!” 

“It is done, then—the great work?” 

“Yes; it is finished.” 

“Then I must see it this minute—this minute— 
this very minute!” 

The definiteness of the tone was! like the clasp of 
the arm, and Max glowed anew. He conjured up the 
longings that had preyed upon him in his self-imposed 
solitude—conjured them for the sheer joy of feeling 
them evaporate before reality. 

“It awaits you, mon ami!” He made a sweeping 
gesture, as though he laid the world at his friend’s 
feet. And Blake, noting this, noted also with an odd 
little sense of gratification that Max’s English was 
a trifle more halting—a trifle more stilted for the 
break in their companionship. 


“Mon ami! What a com- 


MAX'S EYES OPENED, GAZING STRAIGHT INTO THE MIRROR 


At the door of the apartment, Max came level with 
Blake, his face glowing with excitement, his laughter 
broken by quick breaths. 


“Oh, Ned, no! No! You must not enter! I am 
to go first. I have arranged it all, Ned, please!” He 


pulled Blake back and, opening the door, passed into 
the little hall and on into the bare, bright 
studio. 

To Blake, following closely, the scene bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to another scene—to the occasion upon 
which Max had blocked in, and then destroyed, his 
cabaret picture, save that now the light was no longer 
the silvery light of spring, but the pale-gold radiance 
of a youthful summer. 

The impression came, but the impression was sum- 
marily erased; for, as he crossed the threshold, Max 
flew to him, his exuberance suddenly dead, the trepida- 


and twenty-four first cous- 
ins! If I have but one sis- 
ter, may I not guard her 
as a secret?” 
He spoke fast; his eyes 
flashed with the old light, 
half pleading, half impertinent; his chin was lifted 
with the old defiant tilt. The effect was gained. 


Blake’s severity fell from him, and with a quick ges 
ture of affection he caught him by the shoulder. 

“I’m well reproved!” he said. “ Well reproved! 
"Twas quite the right way of telling me to mind my 
own affairs. And if she were my sister—” He turned 
again to the picture, but as his eyes met the mirrored 
eyes with their profound, inscrutable look, his words 
broke off unaccountably. 

“Yes, mon ami? If she were your sister—?t” Max, 
with eager, stealthy glance, was following his ex- 
pressions. 

But he never answered. He stood lost in contempla- 
tion, speculating, he knew not why, upon the question 
in the mirrored face. 

(Continued next month) 
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likely to soar very high. The days 
were not far distant when it had 
been a frontier village; the passing 
generation had heard of those days 
by word of mouth from their own 
. progenitors. Life was a good deal 
easier now, but it was not unduly ornate. If its young 
men grew up to be good merchants and farm pro- 
prietors and the like, Centerville was content. And 
of its young women it hoped nothing more than that 
they be good housewives, economical and hard-working, 
with a nice competitive spirit touching preserves and 
parlor tidies. The wide-spread restlessness of these 
days had no foreshadowing in Centerville in the early 
eighties—none, that is, until the handsome new acad- 
emy, red brick and three stories high, began to gradu- 
ate young Centerville with blue-ribboned diplomas. 
This marked a new era in Centerville hfe. Posses- 
sion of those diplomas began to breed “ highfalutin 
The girls sniffed at jellies and moss mats, 
Centerville 





notions.” 
and the boys sniffed at farm and store. 
divided into factions on the question of higher educa- 
tion, the conservatives declaring 
that the old schoothouse of their 
youth had given “ enough learn- 
in’,’ and the radicals maintain- 
ing, hopefully, that the world 
do move and it were arrogant of 
Centerville not to move with it. 

A number of the girl graduates 
qualified to teach, and two or 
three ot the boys went away to 
study for professions, but noth- 
ing positively startling happened 
until Jonathan Armstrong grad- 
uated and it became known that, 
instead of looking forward jubi- 
lantly to a partnership in his 
father's thriving dry-goods busi- 
ness, Jonathan talked, mildly but 
persistently, about devoting him- 
self to the pursuit of a vague 
something called * art.” 

Jonathan had always been a 
little odd, had always worshipped 
gods strange to the other youth 
of Centerville, but nothing seri- 
ous was thought of his oddity 
until he made this crazy plea. 
Of course it was promptly and 
unequivocally retused, but the 
fact of his having made it seemed 
ground for some alarm, Jona- 
than won a number of converts 
to the conservative party. ‘lwo 
or three of Azariah Armstrong’s 
townsmen even contemplated tak- 
ing their progeny out of the 
academy, then and there, lest 
they, too, become infected. 

But the seandal died down as 
lank, awkward Jonathan was put 
behind the counter, “ where he 
belonged.” Centerville did not 
know that it takes durance more 
vile than a dry-goods emporium 
to smother the artist soul. 

Jonathan sold pins and calico 
and Nottingham curtains and 
huck towelling all week, and Sundays and when trade 
was slack he dreamed dreams that none could deny 
him, and revelled in clumsy attempts to reproduce 
nature’s free pageant of color. 

It was a mercy the lad had these peculiar pleasures, 
for it might have been hard tor him, in Centerville, 
had not his dreams so protectingly enwrapped him 
that he seldom felt the chill of disaffection. [Like the 
monk in the parable, he had been in the wood and 
heard a bird sing, and when he came again among his 
fellows none knew him. ‘Therefore he was shy, as all 
creatures must be shy who see a beauty to which 
their associates are blind, who hear a harmony to 
which their associates are deaf, but his shyness had 
not yet become tragic, 

One day, when Jonathan was twenty-two, a stranger 
passed through Centerville—a stranger who was kin. 
Other strangers had come and gone with no tateful- 
ness for Jonathan, but years ago, when this travelling 
salesman was a boy, he had heard the bird sing, and 
though he had lacked courage to venture far into the 
bosky wood where the bird dwells, he had not for- 
gotten the thrill of its call. 

Azariah bought his fall and winter stock of wool- 
jens from this man, one summer day, and in the 


chatty converse which wound: up the bargaining the 
shame of the case of Jonathan cropped out. “It’s a 
great cross to me,” said Azariah, finishing his recital 
with a sigh. 

The stranger looked searchingly at Jonathan, at the 
wide-set, light blue eyes with their far-seeing look of 
the visionary; at the delicate modelling of mouth and 
chin; at the long-fingered, slim, nervous hands; at 
the narrow, drooping shoulders; at the forward poise 
of the rather small head. He tried to fancy Jonathan 
at fifty, still selling calico;~he thought he could be 
pretty sure that if Jonathan were in the dry-goods 
business at fifty, he would still be selling behind the 
counter of his Centerville store; probably it would 
not even be his store, then, but another’s. 

The salesman had travelled far and seen much. He 
knew something of the elements of commercial suc- 
cess-and he knew that the men who do and dare were 
not such as Jonathan. ‘Therefore he pleaded with 
Azariah to let the boy go. , 

‘Lord knows 1 ain’t got but the one boy,” said 
Azariah, “and he ain’t got but one life to live. IL 
thought *twas for his good to keep him from goin’ 
*way off soméewheres and makin’ a failure o’ what he 





* ANNE,” SAID ELMER, “AS YOUR NEW BROTHER I SALUTE YOU” 


calls art, but if it’s the right thing for me to do by him 
to let him go as he wants, Lord knows I want to do it!” 

So plans were laid tor Jonathan’s going to Chicago, 
with his father’s promise that he should go to Paris, 
eventually, if his progress warranted. 

Centerville was shaken to its»foundations. No one 
believed that Jonathan would ever “amount to 
shucks,” but the mere fact of his essaying so much lent 
him a vast interest in the eyes of his townspeople. 

He made his good-by visits shrinkingly, knowing 
that the village folk who wished him well would shake 
their heads forebodingly when he was gone, and tell 
one another they feared he was a fool. 

One place, with childish concern for the ehoice 
morsel, he “saved to the last.” It was the home of 
Judge Claypool, whose elder daughter, Charlotte, the 
village beauty, had been Jonathan’s classmate in the 
academy. ‘Jonathan admired Charlotte fervently. Her 
pink and white daintiness appealed to him; her shin- 
ing golden hair gave him little thrills of delight. 

Charlotte took small account of Jonathan; but that 
did not surprise him. It was not the fashion, in 
Centerville, to take much account of Jonathan. But 
Jonathan promised himself that when he was a cele- 
brated artist he would paint innumerable pictures 


of Charlotte—sometimes with blue  corn-flowers 
wreathed into a chaplet no bluer than her eyes, and 
sometimes with flaming poppies in her wheat-colored 
hair. 

He had meant to tell her, timidly, about these pic- 
tures when he called, but Wes Burton was there, and 
Charlotte was much occupied with him and with the 
splendors of the tive-pound box of candy he had 
brought her from Chicago. 

Conscious of being an awkward third, Jonathan 
slipped back into the dining-room, where Anne sat 
studying her lessons, her head bent low over her 
books spread on the homely, ink-spotted chenille cover 
of the big table. 

Anne was four years younger than Charlotte—a 
wisp of a girl with a small, childish face and great 
dark eyes that always seemed opened to their widest 
possible extent. Jonathan did not admire Anne, but 
he found her very comforting. She was a dreamer, 
too, and to her his dreams—when he could communi- 
cate them—never seemed other than sweetly reason- 
able. ‘ 

To-night, emboldened by her eager, almost worship- 
ful interest, he talked to her of Chicago, where he 
had once been, and of Paris, 
whither he hoped to go, and 
Anne never doubted those cities 
were as eager to get Jonathan 
as he was to get to them. He 
told her, what he could not teil 
Charlotte, about the pictures he 
meant to paint, and Anne’s big, 
bright eyes grew bigger and 
brighter with delight in this 
tribute to her idol. 

“Oh!” she cried, “Ll wish 
Charlotte @ould be where the 
painters are, and with people 
like that! She is so lovely, it 
seems a shame for her to be here 
in little Centerville. Of course 
I’d nearly die without her, but 
1 wish she could go to Paris, 
too.” Then, feeling contritely 
that perhaps her eagerness in 
Charlotte’s behalf implied small 
faith im Jonathan’s powers to 
paint her, some day, she went on, 
“But I’m sure nobody could 
paint her as you will, Jonathan.” 

When he left, the sweet con- 
tagion of her faith had got into 
his veins, and he walked home 
through the soft September dusk 
full of youth’s most delicious 
self-confidence. 

Anne, when he was gone, did 
not return to her books, but sat 
there under her student lamp, her 
small face propped in her hands, 
thinking, thinking what a won- 
derful world it was wherein one 
might wake every morning with 
a feeling that to-day, perhaps, 
life would be transtigured. Faith 
in Cinderella is the glorification 
of girlhood, and Anne tirmly be- 
lieved that any day, as she wiped 
the dishes for Lyddy or dusted 
the parlor or darned the boys’ 
stockings, the coach of the prince 
might be bowling swiftly toward her along the dusty 
road. It behooved all persons, Anne thought, to be 
eagerly expectant at all times. One could never tell 
at what moment he might round an accustomed cor- 
ner and come full tilt upon bliss. Witness Jonathan and 
the commonplace advent of the salesman of woollens. 

Presently Charlotte came in, the partly demolished 
box of candy in her hand. 

“Wes brought me this,” she said, proffering it to 
Anne. 

“ How nice!” cried Anne, whose pride in Charlotte’s 
radiant young ladyhood was intense. 

“ Yes,” said Charlotte, “but Wes is an awful bore. 
He spent the whole evening telling me about the time 
he had the scarlet fever, and what he did when he 
was ‘out of his head.’ I think Centerville has the 
stupidest young men | ever heard of. I wish I could 
go somewhere, once in a while, and see people and 
things like we read about in books. It’s awful nar- 
rowing to live in this pokey old place.” 

“TI wish you could!” agreed Anne, fervently. 


Il 
Jonathan’s presence had never made much impres- 
sion on Centerville, but his departure stirred it un- 

















expectedly. It was not that Jonathan himself was 
much missed, but the faet of his going bred a vague 
discontent in the minds of many who had hitherto 
seemed tolerably at peace with their surroundings. All 
at once the restricted opportunities of the little coun- 
try town seemed to become most irritating bonds to 
this and that member of the younger generation. Sev- 
eral Centerville boys went to Chicago and other big 
cities, that fall, to enter commercial life, and one or 
two went away to study for professions. And 
whether it was because blessings brighten as they 
take their flight, or for other reasons, it seemed as 
if the young men who left were (bar Jonathan) the 
brightest and most interesting the village had. 

That winter was a dreary one for Charlotte, whose 
school-days were long since over, and who felt that she 
had arrived at years which ought, by some inviolable 
right, to be very golden. 

With all the natural eagerness of pretty girlhood 
for high romance, and spurred to unlimited expectancy 
by Anne’s adoration and great faith, it was peculiarly 
distressing that poor Tom Teller should take occasion 
to commit the misdemeanor of courting Charlotte. 
Tom was a youhg druggist of Centerville; he was 
“ rising” and well-meaning, but he was wholly unpre- 
possessing, and he persisted in saying his rooms above 
the store were “het” by oil-stoves. Charlotte could 
have cried with indignation when Tom asked her to 
marry him. 

“But what can a girl expect in Centerville, I’d 
like to know?” she cried to her sympathetic Anne. 
“Tom’s about the worst, to be sure, but who’s the 
best ?” 

Who, indeed? Fred MeCoy, with his _ brick-red 
hair, his innumerable freckles, and his clothes always 
smelling of the paternal livery-stable? Or Wes Bur- 
ton, with his big, thick goggles and his pale “ pop” 
eyes and his hereditary interest in the flour, hay, and 
feed business? Or Alec Kileen, the brisk bachelor 
who ran the hotel and took the dining-room girls to 
picnics? Or Harry Linn, the telegraph operator, who 
read the Newsboy’s Own and the Nickel Library and 
talked knowingly of footlight favorites? 

Anne’s mind summoned and dismissed them all, and 
several others, in answer to Charlotte’s querulous ques- 
tioning. She had thought so long about Charlotte’s 
“ prince ” that she could almost see him, in looks and 
demeanor and apparel complete. 

He would be dark, of course, in the eternal fitness 
of things, with a clear olive skin and curling black hair 
and flashing black eyes. He was not hampered by any 
business, and, “ although he was on pleasure bent,” he 
had not a “frugal mind.” Indeed, frugality was the 
very last virtue desired of him, the extreme of prodi- 
gality, minus only the husks of the far country, being 
the preferable alternative. But there was no one in 
Centerville who answered, even approximately, to this 
description. The prince, therefore, would undoubtedly 
come from a distance, but the rub lay here; Center- 
ville had distressingly little about it that was likely 
to attract princes on their adventurous quests. It 
behooved a princess, seemingly, to betake herself to a 
place where she could more easily be found. 

It was a weary while before the occasion to fare 
forth offered itself to Charlotte, but with the end of 
Jonathan Armstrong’s first year of art study he came 
home for the vacation, bringing with him Miss Belle 
Slater, the daughter of one of his mother’s old-time 
friends. 

Miss Slater and Charlotte became inseparable the 
second day, and when, in September, Miss Slater re- 
turned to Chicago, she took Charlotte with her for 
a taste of the city life she had all summer described 
so glowingly. 

Charlotte stayed two months and had a glorious 
time, but Centerville only seemed the deader and more 
unendurable to her when she returned to it. Life in 
the little town flowed on in its usual channels, but 
Charlotte made no progress with the stream. She sat 
apart, discontented and restive, the savor gone out 
of her days. 

In June, Tom Teller and Emily Seaver were married 
in the Congregational Church, and settled to house- 
keeping in the gayly redecorated rooms above the store. 
They seemed very happy, and Centerville considered 
Emily a successful and fortunate girl. 

Infinitely more exciting, however, was the wedding, 
in September, of Sarah Claggett and Mr. Reginald 
Stevens, of Chicago. Mr. Stevens was a plutocratic 
person in the patent-medicine business, and he brought 
his wedding attendants with him from Chicago—a 
providence for which Centerville maids blessed him 
fervently. 

Charlotte was prominent among the bridesmaids, 
and it was whispered that another Chicago-Centerville 
alliance might be expected, for the attentions of a cer- 
tain Mr. Algernon Reeve were very marked during his 
four days’ stay. But he was a young gentleman of 
infinite susceptibility and the prettiest girl on the 
spot always took precedence over all others. When 
proximity to Charlotte ceased, interest ceased also, 
and she waited in vain for a reply to her first letter 
to him. 

At Christmas-time Charlotte accepted Miss Slater’s 
invitation to make another visit to Chicago, and Mr. 
Reeve, promptly notified of her arrival, called several 
times and accepted a fair part of Mrs. Slater’s invita- 
tions to dinner. But that was all. Charlotte, poor 
child, knew that Centerville expected her to come back 
with a diamond ring and Mr. Reeve’s picture in a 
locket, and she hated returning. 


Thus four weary years dragged by, with now and 
tl:e a little excursion into the great world as epito- 
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mized in Chicago, and now and then a little 
flurry of interest in some one passing 
through Centerville, but, on the whole, sore 
fretfulness and the grinding monotony of 
routine in a darge household. Nothing kept 
those years from becoming positively tragic 
to Charlotte except Anne’s unbounded ad- 
miration and faith and love. If she hoped 
anything for herself, Anne never mentioned 
it. It was probable that she would have 
considered it a grave disloyalty to accept a 
prince if he came while Charlotte’s lurked 
in the distance. But none came; Anne’s 
loyalty was never put to the test. 

When Charlotte was twenty-four her 
father, needing a young man in his law- 
office, took Azariah Armstrong’s promising 
nephew, Elmer Appleby, into a sort of part- 
nership. Elmer’s father had invested quite 
heavily in farm lands in the neighborhood 
of Centerville, and the young man was to 
practise what law he could and attend to 
the management of the farm-renting 


Elmer was a nice youth of twenty- 
six and a distinct addition to the social 
as well as the legal life of Centerville. 
His appearance was not distinguished, 
but Elmer couldn’t help that; he -was 
short and rather fat and florid, but 


he more than atoned for any insignificance 
of person by an exceptionally imposing man- 
ner. His connection with Judge Claypool 
gave him an intimate entrée to the family 
life and he was about the house a good deal, 
but no one ever coupled him in thought with 


Charlotte, who always led in the many 
laughs that Elmer’s little pomposities 
aroused. 


Very great, therefore, was Anne’s surprise, one day, 
after Elmer had been in Centerville about a year, 
when she was bidden to congratulate him as “* brother.” 

It was he who broke the news, “ Well, have you 
told Anne?” he asked Charlotte, with a chuckle of de- 
light in the prospect of Anne’s surprise. 

Charlotte reddened to the roots of her shining hair 
and shook her head. 

“Anne,” said Elmer, putting his palm under her 
chin and raising her face to his, “as your 
brother, I salute you; hete’s where you get a 
affectionate kiss.” 

And Anne, not realizing what she did, but acting 
on uncontrollable impulse, promptly put her hand to 
her mouth and “ wiped the kiss off,” as she had been 
used to do with unwelcome caresses when a child. ‘The 
action amused Elmer to the point of convulsive 
hilarity, but Charlotte’s mouth tightened in an ex- 
pression of pain. 

“Show her your ring, Char,” 
and Charlotte thrust forward her dediamonded third 
finger. Elmer seized the hand and arm and drew it 
round his neck. 

“And we invite you, Lady Anne, to be our maid 
of honor.” 

But Anne hardly heard what he said. ‘This time 
it was she who blushed—not a pretty pink all over, 
like Charlotte’s blushes, but two dark red spots glow- 
ing like live fires in her cheeks. she 
could she excused herself and went up to their little 
room and buried her face in the pillows. 

That night, when Charlotte came up-stairs to bed, 
after Anne had retired, she found the younger girl 
sitting up in bed in a little huddled heap, her knees 
drawn up to her chin and her great brown eyes star- 
ing weirdly out of the semi-darkness. ‘There was 
something not to be evaded in Anne’s unspoken ques- 
tioning, and each of the two felt that the time had 
come to look each other in the face with the one all- 
penetrating, all-comprehending glance which neither 
would ever give the other again. 

Charlotte felt Anne’s unspoken challenge, and for 
several moments there was a tense silence between 
them while Charlotte, who had turned up the light 
when she came in, took off her dress and set about 
taking down her heavy, shining hair, trying, the 
while, not to see Anne’s eyes, to feel the pain in them. 
Anne had the eyes of the mystie, of the idealist, 
wonderful, unforgettable eyes that had never reached 
their spiritual horizon and that every year of her 
life took on, more and more, the look of one whose 
vision sweeps far distances. To-night they looked 
stricken, like the eyes of a creature wounded in its trust. 

Charlotte was the first to speak. “ Don’t you think 
my ring’s handsome?” she asked, with womanly re- 
course to the trivial to hide her emotion. 

Anne ignored the ring. “ Charlotte,” she said, “ are 
you happy, dear?” 

“Of course I’m happy,” Charlotte began, but in the 
mirror in front of her she caught a glimpse of those 
questioning eyes which halted her abruptly in her 
policy of evasion and brought her over to the bedside, 
where she sat down by her sister and put one arm 
about the slender shoulders of Anne’s almost childish 
figure. 

“Anne dear, it’s this way,” she began, gently and 
with no taint of disingenuousness, “ Elmer isn’t my 
—well, my ideal, but I don’t believe in ideals any 
more. I’ve lived twenty-five years and I’ve never seen 
any. But what can a girl do? I don’t want to live 
my whole life alone. It’s all right now, while I have 
my home; but this can’t last. Homes break up, then 
what Il become of me? You know I’ve had my dreams, 
Anne, but dreams don’t come true. Klmer’s good and 
kind, and in his own way he loves me, and I guess 
that’s the most I have any right to expect.” 


new 
nice, 


Elmer commanded, 


As soon as 
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“YOU WERE THE ONLY ONE WHO BELIEVED IN ME,’ HE SAID 


Charlotte’s bright head dropped on Anne’s shoulder 
and something brighter than Charlotte’s hair 
dropped on Anne’s hand. 

“TI think that’s as much as anybody gets, Anne,” 
she went on. “ We just have to make shift and be as 
happy as we can. You don’t believe it yet,” 
defensively, “ but you'll come to it!” 

Comforted by her own pleading, Charlotte dried her 
eyes and went on with her preparations for bed. She 
had made her compromise. 


even 


she cried, 


Ill 

Elmer was never referred to in an intimate way be- 
tween the two girls again. The pity of Charlotte’s 
defensive attitude touching him was so infinitely ap- 
pealing to Anne that she would have cut her tongue 
out rather than say one word to augment that loyal 
“ bristling.” 

The wedding eclipsed any Centerville had ever seen, 
and no Centerville bride had ever begun housekeeping 
in so dainty and luxurious a nest. _Anne had 
and planned indefatigably for the great event, and 
when it and quiet reigned at once 
more, she settled gladly into the old routine with its 
hundred homely duties, never done. Her mother’s 
health grew feebler and Anne’s household burdens in- 
creased, but never chafed under them, perhaps 
because, in the limitlessness of her faith, she did not 
dwell close enough to earth to feel the stricture of 
the commonplace. ; 

So the years went by, and all around her in Center- 
ville Anne’s contemporaries were settled in their little 
new homes, and broods of babies clung to the girls and 
boys with whom she had gone to the academy and to 
the village parties. Still, the look of radiant ex- 
pectancy never faded from Anne’s eyes, and she re- 
fused to consider herself, as Centerville had long con- 
sidered her, an old maid, a left-over. 

Gradually Centerville ceased to hope anything for 
her and to accept her as she was, and as Centerville 
felt convinced she would always be. 

When Anne was thirty the town had a sensation 
of real magnitude. Jonathan Armstrong, of shadowy 
memory, was coming home. His father had died and 
Jonathan was coming to settle up the small estate 

No rumors of Jonathan’s greatness had ever reached 
Centerville, but it was taken for granted that since 
Paris: continued to hold, him it must want him, and to 
be wanted in Paris on almost any terms was equiv- 
alent to fame in Centerville. Not in ten years had 
his native place seen Jonathan. -His mother had long 


sewed 


was over home 


' 
sne 


been dead and old Azariah had not been communi- 
eative about his son. The old man’s death was quite 
sudden—too sudden to summon Jonathan. But when 


the sad news reached him by cable he had replied, 
“Coming.” And on a _ never-to-be-forgotten day in 
January he came. 

Elmer was on hand to take charge of him, and in 
spite of the inclement weather no inconsiderable part 
of Centerville was with him on the station platform 
when the train pulled in. 

Centerville was prepared for something typicatiy, 


according to the magazines and popular fiction, 
artistic—a velvet coat, maybe, certainly a flowing 


tie and Byronie collar, possibly longish hair and a 
velvet cap. It was not prepared for the stoop- 
shouldered man in the shabby overcoat who lifted two 


foreign-looking boxes to the ground, smiled a pensive 


farewell to his fellow-travellers, and greeted his old 
townspeople as if he had left them yesterday. That bag- 
gage, pasted over with foreign steamship and hotel 
labels, was the only satisfying thing about Jonathan. 
Personally, he was actually disappointing. But the 
worst was yet to come. 

“Well, Jonathan,” said Elmer, that first night, 
stretching his short legs comfortably before a roaring 
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fire in his snug home, “I suppose you want me to get 
rid of th’ old place for you.” 

“No,” said Jonathan. “I’ve decided to keep it.” 

“Ah! and what about the business?” 

* I’ve decided to sell it.” 

“Oh yes! , Goin’ to paint, of course.” 

“No, Elmer; the fact is, I’ve decided to run a 
garden.” 

“ Thunderation!” said Elmer Appleby. 

Jonathan smiled. “I knew you’d think me crazy, 
Elmer,” he said, gently, “but I reckon you'll just 
have to wash your hands of me and let me go my 
own wild way.” 

So the store was sold to Wes Burton, who had been 
clerking in it since Jonathan left, and out at the old 
home on the State Road, two miles from town, Jona- 
than ploughed and spaded and planted the February 
and March and early April days through, sometimes 
with a stray laborer or two to help him, but oftener 
working alone. He went and came quite freely among 
the village folk, but there was something about him, 
gent'e as he was, that forbade much questioning. 

He said he had decided to raise flower seeds for the 
market. 

“ Well, of all things!” Centerville ejaculated. 

Late in April Jonathan spread the word that his 
crocuses were out, and invited whomsoever would to 
come and see them. Curiosity took a goodly part of 
Centerville out to the old Armstrong place, and when 
the little groups of twos and threes had viewed the 
beds of pale, sweet flowers they returned to town 
wondering more than ever. 

Week by week came the jonquils and narcissuses and 
the single, then the double, tulips. White and pink and 
purple hyacinths bloomed by hundreds, and the lilac- 
bushes which had been old Mrs. Armstrong’s pride 
bowed low to the ground under their weight of plumes. 
The old place was sweet indeed, in those May days, 
with the delicate early-comers in full flower about 
Jonathan as he worked over the vast beds where the 
later varieties should be. And it was in May that 
Charlotte Appleby, who had a guest visiting her from 
Chicago, drove her smart-looking surrey out the old 
State Road in the direction of the Armstrong place. 
Anne and Eloise, Charlotte’s six-year-old daughter, 
were of the party. 

“ Look! oh, look!” cried the child, pointing with an 
eager forefinger. “Here’s my property—isn’t it, 
mamma ?” 

“What does she mean?” asked Anne, laughing, her 
mind reverting to some of the magnificent ‘“ make- 
believes ” of her own childhood. 

“ They’re some lots of Elmer’s,” Charlotte replied. 
“He brings Eloise out here Sundays, and I suppose 
he’s told her they’ll be hers some day.” 

“Yes!” went on the shrill little voice, excitedly. 
“He says I’m goin’ to have many lots, some day; 
he’s workin’ awful hard so I will.” 

Charlotte laughed. “ Elmer talks to that child as 
if she were a little old woman,” she said. 

Jonathan, raising himself from a bed of infant 
hollyhocks, saw them coming, and went to the gate 
to bid them welcome. Charlotte had told her guest 
about Jonathan and his “ queerness,” and how pitiful 
it was that, after all those years of trying to paint, 
he had come back to take up this odd enterprise. 

“He seems quite happy with his flowers,” Miss 
Holdemann suggested, as they drove homeward. 

“ Yes-es,” assented Charlotte, dubiously, “but of 
course he can’t be.” 

“ Why not?” asked Anne, with disconcerting earnest- 
ness. 

Charlotte laughed. ‘“ Dear Anne is so unpractical,” 
she said to Miss Holdemann. 


' 


A week later Anne drove the antiquated phaeton 
and ancient horse of the Claypools out the old State 
Road. This time she was alone. It was late after- 
noon and the sun was slanting quite low across 
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Jonathan’s beds of color. He was bending over a 
little field of hyacinths in full flower as Anne caught 
sight of him, and there was something in the stooping 
figure that brought the tears to her eyes. 

“T wonder, oh, I wonder if he cares—-very much?” 
she murmured to herself. Then Jonathan saw her and 
eame forward, holding out an earth-stained hand. 

“T can’t offer it to you,” he said, smiling, “ but you 
don’t need it to tell you how glad I am that you came.” 

Outdoor work had bronzed his face and neck and 
hands, but he gave, still, an impression of fragility. 
Equally strong was the impression he gave of patience 
—the kind of patience an ideal mother comes to 
have, the infinite patience of divine love with growing 
things. Anne felt this patience—felt the spirit that 
found content in letting the large purposes of God 
work out in their own time and way—and she longed 
to know what those years had peld which lay between 
the ardent boy aspiring to be a painter and this un- 
embittered man among the hyacinths. 

“T’ve come to get something to plant,” she said. 
“ You’ve put me in the spirit of it; you seem to be 
getting so much from your flowers.” 

“Oh, I'm so glad!” cried Jonathan. “I am getting 
a lot of them. You must let me tell you about my 
garden. I haven’t talked much about it, because | 
knew hardly anybody ’d understand. But you will, you 
do. I remember how we talked that night so long ago, 
before I went away to Chicago—thirteen years ago, 
it was. You were the only one in Centerville, or in 
the world, who believed in me then. I never forgot 
it. And ever since I came back I’ve wondered what 
you thought! But you never asked me and I never 
found a way to tell you.” 

“T felt sure,” said Anne, softly, “that you weren’t 
defeated, but I’ve longed to know the how and the 
why of it. I can’t help wanting to know how any 
one learns to ‘ renounce, when that shall be necessary, 
and not to be embittered,’ especially when it’s the dear 
desire he must renounce.” 

“T haven’t renounced,’ said Jonathan. “I have 
merely, as the painters say, changed my ‘medium of 
expression.’ ” 

Anne shook her head, smiling; she was frankly 
puzzled. “I know you’re succeeding,” she said. “1 
ean feel it. But I’m slow and stupid; | can’t quite 
see why this is the same as—as the other.” 

Then Jonathan went on to tell her how, in all his 
dreams of painting, it had been chiefly the passion for 
color that had stirred him. 

“T can see now that I never had any of the qual- 
ities, except this love of color, that a real artist must 
have. I neyer worshipped beauty in line as I should 
have, I suppose. I never cared, as I should nave cared, 
for the great pictured art which expresses the world’s 
pathos and tragedy. I’ve seen a good deal of the 
grayness of life, and suffered a good deal from life’s 
sordidness, and I’ve always wanted to touch it up, here 
and there, with a redeeming note of glorious, vivid 
color. I used to think I’d rather have painted Hitch- 
cock’s Tulip Culture than The Angelus. But just 
loving a thing isn’t the same as knowing how to ex- 
press it—though it took me a dozen years to find this 
out.” 

“ How did it come to you? 
awakening?” 

“It came to me in the Scilly Isles, where I used 
to spend a great deal of time. They raise millions 
of flowers for the English markets there, you know, 
and I used to paint and paint those gorgeous fields 
of color, and always to fall short, sickeningly short, of 
what I wanted to do. Then, one day, a new idea 
came to me. The old fellow I’d always boarded with 


Like a blow or a slow 


was’a gardener who made a specialty, not of blooms, 
but of seed, and there, watching his blossoms wither 
and die, a wonderful thought came to me.’ 

“IT know!” cried Anne, her hands clasped tightly 
and held against her breast in a tense little way 
characteristic of her, “ I know!” 


] 





Jonathan’s face flushed and his blue eyes shone with 
the keenest pleasure of his whole, lonely life—the 
infinite sweetness of being understood. 

“ Of course you do,” he said, gratefully, “ of course 
you do. The most splendid canvas any man can paint 
can only hang in a gallery and be seen of the few, and 
of the few only one now and then would get out of 
it a tithe of what he hoped it might say. But the 
seeds! Oh, I have such pictures of the seeds! People 
who buy seeds and plant and water and tend them get 
so much, so much out of the flowers that come at 
last. Why, there’s not a seed goes from this quiet 
garden into the world but carries the whole gospel of 
life and death and the larger life that is to come!” 

He had filled a basket for Anne, selecting with nice 
care plants in full flower and plants rich.in buds, and 
he carried it to the gate for her when she signified 
she must go. 

“These are beautiful,” she said. “I shall have 
great pleasure out of them, I know.” 

“T hope you will,” he answered, simply, “ but, 
after all, it is out of these,” holding out a handful of 
hard, dead-looking brown seeds, “ that one gets most. 
You plant these and, in all faith, you expect those,” 
indicating the beds of bloom, “ and something wonder- 
ful comes to the soul in that faith. I’ve learned so 
much and been so happy here, this spring, that you 
won’t wonder I wish I could send a handful of seeds 
to every discouraged soul in Christendom.” 


That was an enchanted summer. Anne was often 
in what she called “ The Resurrection Garden,” and 
it seemed as if the flowers withheld no secret from 
the two who hung over them in such quiet rapture of 
companionship. In those exquisite hours Jonathan, 
“defeated Jonathan,” came to seem to Anne all that 
the supremest artist and poet combined could ever 
be, minus only the fret of fame. ‘The labor of the 
world’s accredited even .came to seem cheap to her, 
and cheap their rewards, compared with the unac- 
claimed but inspired toil of this stooping, patient 
man among the flowers. ‘The look of great ex- 
pectancy in Anne’s eyes gave place to a radiant look 
of great realization. She had been on the mountain 
top and had seen, as the apostles saw of old, the 
transfiguration of the immortal spirit that knows no 
defeat. 

And Jonathan! In the summer evenings, after 
Anne was gone and the glory-of the afterglow was on 
his garden, he used to sit in the little trellised arbor 
that overlooked his flower-beds, and abandon himself 
to the delicious effort to recall the vision of Anne as 
she passed up and down among the blossoms. So 
must the first man’s joy have been, Jonathan thought, 
when into the solitude of his garden a woman comrade 
brought her ineffable charm. 

There were hot. August noondays when Jonathan 
grew faint with weariness as he bent over his tasks; 
there were care-heavy hours when he had to appeal 
to Elmer to help him figure the practical, bread- 
winning results of his cherished enterprise. Jonathan 
would not have minded these hours, for himself; he 
had learned to wrestle with his angels “until the 
breaking of the day,” and not to let them go except 
they blessed him. But there was Anne. Anne! He 
could not make himself believe it would be other than 
ungenerous in him to ask her to share this humble 
life of his. 

But there came a wonderful September evening 
when Anne walked with him in his garden in the 
rose and purple afterglow, when the silver erescent 
moon hung low in the tender west and overhead the 
pale stars glimmered in the gray. 

“Ah, it’s beautiful here,” breathed Anne, “ but 
I must get home.” 

Then something great, primal, not to be denied, 
gripped Jonathan. The abnegation of years slipped 
from him and he reached out his arms and gathered 
Anne close. 
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“I pon’T object to going to bed,” “And then the baby Moonbeams come, 
A young Philosopher once said, A jolly band, and frolicsome, 
“Because, you know, when day is And dance all over me until 

done Dawn drives them from my window-sill. 
I think it’s rather jolly fun At other times I take a trip 
To lie up there and dream that I Right up the Moon-wake in a ship 
Am out a-walking in the sky, That lands me where the small stars 
And getting introduced to stars play, 
And planets like old Mr. Mars. Both up and down the Milky Way. 








“RIGHT UP THE MOON-WAKE IN A SHIP” 


“They’re all as friendly as can be, “We've tag, and puss-in-corner, too, 
And wink most cordially at me. And hide-and-seek with all the blue 
Why, sometimes when I’m fast asleep, To hide in—oh, it’s lots of fun 

All of a sudden, the Moon will peep With merry twinkling stars to run! 
In at my window, with a grin, 

And whisper, ‘Say, may I come in?’ 





“No matter how far you may roam 
To find yourself always at home 

The moment you wake up, and hear 
The breakfast bell sound loud and 


clear! 














“AND HEAR THE GREAT BEAR” 


“To hide inside the Dipper bright 
And hear the Great Bear growl all night 
Because, in spite of all his wit, 

He’s doomed forever to be it! 

And then when once again ’tis day, “Ah, bedtime is the time, I say: 
With all your pranks and lively play, [+ doubles up your hours of play; 
To wake as fresh as you can be And, best of all, with all its rout, 


Back in your own sweet nursery! It never leaves you tired out.” 
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O one—at any rate, no one who 

reads the current periodicals—ean 

plead ignorance of either the spirit- 

ual or material Best Way of Liv- 

ing. If we were to competently 

remember and apply all the valuable 

WIR ideas set forth to us on the virtues 

and the conduct of life—on Economy, on Cheerfulness, 
on Health, on How to be Strong, on the Care of Chil- 
dren, and Woman’s Place in the Home or in the Busi- 
ness World, or How to Train Our Girls, it would ap- 
pear that nobody need have any perplexities or even 
uncertainties any more. But even those “ advices ” 
which really seem to fit our need, which we deeply 
remember and quote loudly to others, seldom 
serve as any factor in living; a very insignificant 
portion of what is inculeated really affeets our 
actions. Yet that little may be of very great 
value. [ suppose there are more Hints for the 
are of the Sick than any other proffered admonition. 
have read many with deep interest; and out of all 


that conscientious and detailed instruetion only one 
thing can I say that | really remember to have con- 
sciously learned and practised from it: to have, when 
there is a grate fire in the sick-room, small paper 
bags filled with coal beside the hearth at night, so 
that a bag may be set noiselessly on top of the fire 
when it needs replenishing in those hours when the 
slightest jarring noise may wake the sleeper and 
lessen the forces of life. It took imagination to com- 
pass that little usefulness; I should never, | know, 
have thought of it myself. Yet if [ had read a thou- 
sand more directions for the care of the sick than I 
have, and had earried away from them all only that 
one idea, [ should still think my labor well repaid, so 
many times have [ blessed that little thoughtful sug- 
gestion, such joy have [ had in carrying it out with 
nice precision. You have te place the bag very care- 
fully, in a hollow of the coals, lest those enclosed in 
the paper tumble out crackling when the tlame reaches 
them 

In all the advice to the amateur nurse I never re- 
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member to have seen the duty of imagination incul 
eated. The trained nurse has certain well-detine: 
rules to carry out, that partly take the place of this 
but the amateur is her own erratic law. It is hard 
when the discovery that some member of the famil) 
is taken ill brings that stricture of the heart, an 
trembling of the knees, and general feeling that one i 
being pounded from head to foot and yet must stan 
up straight from this time on, if dizzy, and take th 
buffets sent by fate—it is hard, I say, to push thi 
racking excitement back from one; not to feel, unti 
some season long, long off, when the indulgence of it 
will not take away from one’s helpful power. Wit! 
all the tenseness and bodily strain consequent on tak 
ing care of somebody who is beloved it is very difficult, 
for the unaccustomed nurse to keep that inner poise 
that apparently calm, competent grasp of atlairs, that 
quick and unwearied exercise of the imagination as 
to the effect of her actions on the patient, and as t 
that patient’s wants or needs, without which no good 
nursing is possible. With all the good-will in the 























THE AMATEUR NURSE IS TOO PRONE TO INSIST WHEN SHE SHOULD APPEAR TO GIVE WAY 
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HOW MANY SENSITIVE WOMEN HAVE JUMPED OUT OF BED TO PICK UP SOMETHING 


world, the amateur nurse is only too prone, when the 
worst Days of Dread are over, to strictly and madden- 
ingly insist when she should appear at least to give 
way to the patient’s prejudice, or to be quite lax and 
unhelpful and oblivious when she ought to be most 
watehful and inflexible. Quite clear-headed people in 
other relations of life show themselves to be very 
tupid in a sick-room. They are uncertain, hesitant, 
conscious of themselves, strangely overpowered by the 
personality of the patient, who is allowed—with a 
temperature of 105°—to “run” his or her own case. 
Dear John or Alice always has known what was best 
for himself or herself, and why not now? Or else, on the 
other hand, the nurse is apt to be obstinately dog- 
matie and strenuous. What is needed by the loving 
vife, or daughter, or sister, or mother, or friend, be- 
vond all explicit detail is the exercise of imagination 
nough to put herself in the place of the one who 1s 
helpless and ill—to think what she herself would want 
lone under such conditions and in what order of serv- 
ce; it is so easy when one is well to get a glass of 
vater if one is thirsty, even if one has had “a drink” 
only ten minutes before; to pick up the shoes that are 
on the floor, and remove a straggling shawl, in pass- 
ng, from the back of a rocker; to twitch the bureau- 
over straight, or pull down a window-shade an inch 
irther; to get a wet cloth to wash off the fingers after 
cuting; yet when one is helpless one may make seven 
eparate requests to have as many slight offices at- 
nded to or irritations removed. ‘The effort to make 
up the mind to ask at all is often a strain; and 
each request pulls irritatingly on the nurse, to whom, 
us she painstakingly cleans up the room and changes the 
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bed and drops 
runs up and 
for a hundred needs, the 
recurrent requests seem trivial 
and unimportant, even unkind; 
she is going to tend to so many 
of these things, anyway, when she 
gets around to them. IL know of 
a nurse—a professional one at 
that—who always said in a tone 
of resignation pushed to its lim- 
it, on being asked for an un- 
scheduled glass of water, “ Do 
you want it now?” 

A sick person isn’t a well per- 
son who is obliged to be in bed. 
To be ill means that 
nerves nor the under 
the usual control; and to 
be quite helpless really 
mean quite helpless, to 
have the medium of the 
nurse between one and the means 
of living. Perhaps the harder 
thing is to be just not quite help- 
less, when exertion 1s possible to 
the patient, only very wrong. 1 
wonder many un- 
controlled women, warned to stir 
neither hand nor foot, have 
jumped out of bed with palpita- 
ting when the 
room, to 





medicine, and 
stairs 


small, 


down 





neither the 
reason 18 


does 
being 
only 


how sensitive, 


hervous energy, 
out of the 
pick up something or get some- 
thing swiftly that seemed to take 
unending nightmarish effort to 
accomplish by the will of an- 
other! How many patients have 
been made teverish and sleepless 


nurse Was 


at night by causes of which no 
ever knows, because they 
from that fever of the 
mind which sets in so easily from 
tiny hindering causes in the 
physically weak—the hot tears 
shed beneath the covers at some 
absurd disappointment! 

without saying that 
amateur patients are often very 
trying; only 
tomed to illness know pathetical- 
ly well how to succumb to its 
iron conditions, and the very, 
very ill are proverbially unclaim- 
ing. But many patients would 
not be so really thoughtless of the 
comfort of their nurses, asking 
for the newspaper, say, after the 
breakfast has been taken up- 
stairs in a pair of arms already 


one 


come 


It goes 


those long accus- 


tired for the day, if that too- 
willing nurse had only had a 


forerunning imagination of what the invalid might 
want, and brought up with her that morning paper, 
or new magazine, or the the 
orange juice, without having to make another trip for 
it, and afterward the pad and pencil, or the 
hand-mirror, or the vase of flowers, or the clean hand- 
kerchief before it was asked for; or saw to getting 
that hot bottle for the cold feet before the time when 
they always got cold, without having to take an extra 
journey down-stairs later for it? Those extra, un- 
necessary steps taken by a loving nurse tire the pa- 
tient almost as much as they do the nurse. 

“T am afraid you are doing too much—you are 
wearing yourself out,” is a sentence said many times 
anxiously; and it is said the more anxiously because it 
is also known how much of it is avoidable. Many a 
patient had_ serious complications or, in some 
cases, died because she could not bring herself to lay 
another burden on the already too tired shoulders of 
the dear How many nurses there are 
imagination never in the time of stress reaches over 
to the and do not realize that 
they must save their strength if they expect to be 
of any use at all at that important time? 1 met a 
woman not long ago, away on a vacation, who was 


flowers, or glass of 


got 


has 


one. whose 


time of convalescence 


engaged professionally in gymnasium work for de- 
formed children; she looked to be a model of clean, 


vigorous health and strength. 
times it seems terrible to me to go away like this and 
take a rest, when each day that I am at the gym- 
nasium | can do something more toward helping those 
who need me, and when perhaps | am stopping in the 
middle of a cure for some one; but the doctor insists 


She said to me: * Some- 
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on it; he says that if I don’t rest in this way oe- 
casionally | will not be of any use at all when he may 
need me most.” 

It is emphatically necessary that the amateur nurse 
should rest in any way her imagination can suggest 
to her; 
for an 
put on 


that she should snatch a precious five minutes 
aleohol bathe her tired, tired feet and 
stockings and talk to a 
friend for those tive minutes, sitting down, with her 
feet up-—and, above all things, to take care of her 
own food; if she can only spare ten minutes to eat, 
to sit down and partake of something that she really 
likes, if it be only bread 


rub, or 


fresh slippers ; or 


and cheese and a glass of 
grape juice. She can do this, because it is not taking 
time from the invalid—it 


valid; it is 


is taking time for the in- 
the and energy 
in her for the day when, God willing, it will be needed 
most of all. Hurried, cold meals and uasightiy plate- 
fuls do not refresh. | knew a mother who was 
taking care of a dearly beloved child through a long 
and severe illness. 


conserving -all strength 


once 


She managed to leave the room in 
the morning long enough to get down to breakfast and 
drink a cup of hot coffee and eat a roll and the 
other older children for a moment betore they went ofl 
\fter that she could not 


see 


to school leave the sick-room 


again usually until nine o'clock in the evening, o1 
sometimes much later, when the child slipped off te 


sleep for a little while. During the day the mother 


would drink a glass of milk, or the like, at the door 
of that sick-room, for the child seemed to lose her 
grip on life when the mother’s face was not. to 
be seen, and no food could be brought in’ there 
But in the late evening, when the child slept at 
last, the mother came out into the broad upper 
hall, where the older children were’ waiting for 
her, and the Irish maid, whose warm heart went out 


to the little family, brought up the first real meal ot 


the mother’s day—simple, but hot and well seasoned ; 


something that she liked, that “tasted good.” She 
took time to eat it, while the boys and girls elus 
tered around her, and in low voices exchanged the 


all the funny 
She did not 
have to 
She 


heart-to-heart news of their divided day 
things as well as the anxious ones. 
“It makes no difference what I 
I eat it, or whether 1 hurry or not.” 
nation enough to foresee just 


say, 
eat, or how 
had imagi 
much difference it 
would make, whether her solely supporting strength 
held out or not. When that half-hour 
was made over also new in body and in spirit. And 
“held out”! Through the long convalescence of 
that lovely child she had the wherewithal in herselt 
for all that came on her—she never needed a rest cure 
afterward. 

In the smaller ways it might be possible for the 
amateur nurse to send her imagination ahead of her 
with the tray which she arranges so daintily and ap- 
petizingly, and foresee the fact that even with that 
flower on the napkin, so often enjoined, with all 
her decorative care, the coffee or the tea or the broth 
always spills over on to the saucer or the napkin when 
her wobbly arms have got it up-stairs to the bedside. 


how 


was over, she 


she 


Everything looks so pretty when first arranged that 
she cannot imagine it in its after condition. ‘There 
are some of the sick to whom anything spilled over 
on a tray means the end of appetite. If a nurse had 
imagination enough to picture the after state of that 
tray, she would never go on spilling things day after 
day, with lamentations would 
everything pourable and spillable in small 
pitehers, and if such small utensils be not plenty in 
the household, to establish in way 
with the outside world, and by the expenditure of fifty 
two or three more. And how much better 
is the fresh paper napkin than the half-soiled linen 
one! 

I would wish that the amateur patient, when he 
or she is not too ill, might have the imagination to 
realize how the little word of appreciation or approval 
heartens the nurse. All is forgiven the invalid—in 
gratitude, complainings, uneontrolled temper 
nerves, ceaseless and unnecessary demands for service. 
All the usual conditions of life are reversed—Henry 


appropriate she put 


pots or 


some connection 


cents get 


or Edith is ill, and nothing is expected from him o1 
her. But even in their cramping 
of serious illness, have been free enough in some por 
tion of the soul to be kind—to express thanks for serv 
ice rendered, pleasure in what it was so fervidly hoped 
would give pleasure. It is really as easy to 
“That looks so pretty; I wish I could eat it,” as, 
“Why did you bring me that?” ‘To the nurse 
small make little Places of 
they stimulate the imagination to fresh effort; they 
even momentarily tired, tired feet that 
they never be really comforted 


some, most bonds 


Say, 


these 


sweetnesses real test : 


ease those 
seem as if could 
again. 
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the 
Con- 


HE closing days of 
long 


gress—that is to say, the 


session of a 


session which  immedi- 
ately precedes the elee- 
tions at which the next 





fi 


given over very largely to ma- 


Congress is chosen—are 
usually 
meuvres by leaders to secure 
advantage before 
Usually, the 
the party in 


begins with a 


the party 
some 
the public. 


leader of 


Defining the 
Issues 
control 


speech setting forth what his party 
done and how much better off the country 
this the leader of 
and other prom- 


has 


is because of it. To 
the replies ; 
inent men on both sides join in the con- 
made 

are 


opposit ron 


troversy. ‘These speeches are not 
for the immediate audience, but 
printed as campaign documents and dis- 
tributed by thousands. The speakers 
feel, no doubt, that they are defining the 
issues for the voters, and to some extent 
they are; but the country also has a way 
of deciding for itself what issues are real- 


lv most important, and voting accord- 
ingly. Not infrequently, after an election, 


it appears that great numbers of voters 


have been governed by some considera- 
tion which has been little discussed on 


the stump and in the newspapers. 


- This time, however, both sides seem to 
be so fully agreed as to which is the fore- 

most issue that it would 
The Tariff be surprising if both 


As an Issue “ould turn out to be 
wrong. ‘The leader of 


the Republicans on the floor of the House 
of Representatives, Mr. Payne, of New 
York, devoted his entire “ key-note ” 
speech to a defence of the tariff law which 
bears his name; and Mr. Clark, of Mis- 
souri, the Democratic leader, made up 
his reply almost wholly of criticism and 
ridicule of the same measure. So did the 
Demoerats who followed him, while the 
late Republican speakers took their cue 
from Mr. Payne. Most of the literature 
that will be sent out by the two Congres- 
sional campaign committees will aceord- 
ingly be about the tariff: and if, later 
on, the people of any district in the coun- 


try fail to get their fill of tariff and anti- 


tariff speeches, it will be because they 
inhabit a district so set in its political 
ways that one side or the other will make 
no effort to carry it. Not since 1892, the 
year of Cleveland’s second election, has 
this issue come in for so much discussion 
as it is going to get this summer and 
autumn. A new generation has come to 
the front since the great tariff campaigns 
of the eighties and nineties, and nearly 
all the men most prominent in those dis- 
cussions have passed off the scene. The 
Senator 
cham- 
and a 


exception is 
foremost 
system, 


most conspicuous 
Aldrich, then as now a 
pion of the protective 
master of tariff legislation. 


It is to be feared that the issue, prom- 
inent as it is, will not be so clearly drawn, 
as between the two par- 


Democrats ties, as one could wish. 
Divided Hhere are several rea- 
sons. ‘The Democrats, 


though fairly well united in the attack on 
the existing law, are not so well united 


on their own purpose and programme. 
During the special session of Congress 


which passed the Payne law, they di- 
vided badly on many of its features. 
Some of the very provisions which now 
come in for the severest criticism had 
the support of Democratie Senators and 
Representatives, who obeyed the demands 
of interested constituents at the expense 
of party consistency. Some took the posi- 
tion that, since the law was going to be 
a high protective law anyhow, they might 
as well go into the seramble and get what 
they could for their own States or dis- 


tricts. Others showed pronounced lean- 
ings toward protection as a policy. Even 


on the broad question of the proper theory 
of tariff taxation, and among those who 
avow themselves thoroughgoing  anti- 
protectionists, there is an important divi- 


sion. Some hold that no duties whatever 
should be collected on such imports as are 
brought into the country in a crude state, 
to be marufactured into finished products 
and perhaps exported. That is the policy 
of “free raw materials.” Mr. Cleveland, 
the last Democratic President, favored it, 
and Mr. Bryan has given it his approval. 
But others, led by Senator Bailey of 
Texas, declare that such a policy diserim- 
inates in-favor of certain manufacturers, 
that it is a form of protection, and that 
it is contrary to the true Demoeratic doc- 
trine. This they find best set forth in a 
famous report of Robert J. Walker, once 
Secretary of the Treasury, which laid 
down the formula for the Democratic 
tariff of 1846: “ The minimum duty which 
will yield the maximum revenue.” Should 
the Democrats get control of Congress, 
and make a tariff bill, this difference of 
opinion would doubtless cause trouble. 


It would also, no doubt, hamper and 


weaken them in the approaching cam- 
paign if there were .not 
Republicans among the Republicans 
Worse Divided * ‘division still more 
striking and far more 
bitter. For the tariff law as it stands, 


the Republican party is, of course, re- 
sponsible. A Congress strongly Republi- 
can in both Houses passed it. A Repub- 
lican President signed it. Yet a strong 
and growing faction of the party, far 
from defending it or even accepting it, 
bitterly denounces it as a breach of party 
faith, and demands that it be changed. 
Although practically all Republicans of 
all factions avow themselves protection- 
ists, the division among them over the 
true measure and limits of protection is 
thus more pronounced than the division 
among Democrats over the true doctrine 
and the proper method of tariff reform. 
After passing a new law, the Republicans 
would be on the defensive in any case, and 
a new tariff law usually means a reaction 
and reverses at the polls for the party 
responsible. But never before have the 
Republicans, after making a new tariff, 
failed to close up their ranks and defend 
their work practically with one voice. 
The outlook would therefore seem to be 
decidedly favorable to the tariff-reform 
cause, notwithstanding the shortcomings 
of its advocates and the lack of con- 
sistency in their contention. Inasmuch, 
however, as it will still be nearly three 
years before they can possibly get con- 
trol of the government, even if the tide 


shall continue to run with them, the 
prospect of actual low-tariff legislation 
by Democrats is comparatively remote. 


There will probably be time enough, be- 
fore that, for the newly appointed tariff 
commission to make the promised investi- 
gation of the cost of production, in this 
country and abroad, of the various com- 
modities subject to duties. It is highly 
desirable that such material shall be 
available before the next general revision 
of the tariff is attempted. 


But the tariff, though the foremost is- 


sue, is by no means the only one. Most 
people, moreover, think 
The Taft it dry, and will gladly 
Administration turn from it to ques- 
tions of a more lively 


nature, particularly if they are questions 
about persons, about publie men, rather 
than about principles and theories and 
laws. “ What do you think of the Payne 
law?” may be the main query put before 
the voters, but, “ What do you think of 
Taft?” is likely to be asked quite as 
often. It will not be unreasonable; for 
the Republican administration and the 
entire conduct of the government by the 
party in power will of course be on trial. 
It is inevitable that the President, as 
leader of the party, should be held chiefly 
accountable for what has been done and 
what has been left undone. Undoubtedly, 
he came into office extremely popular. 
His personality, when it first beoame 
universally conspicuous, was decidedly 
pleasing. Apparently, there is still much 
good-will in the general feeling for him. 


Even in the attacks and criticism made 
upon him there has not been much venom 
or bitterness. He is not the sort of Presi- 
dent who provokes violent hatred, even 
among his strongest opponents. But 
neither, apparently, does he arouse en- 
thusiasm or ardent loyalty—and perhaps 
for the same reason. Not that he is 
cold, or lacking in human quality; he 
is, on the contrary, exceptionally warm- 
natured, responsive, understandable. As 
they say in the South, he is “ folksy.” 
But he clearly lacks the peculiar quality 
which somehow makes of certain public 
living embodiments of ideas and 
causes; which keeps them always the ob- 
jects of strong feeling, whatever course 
they take, so that their names become 
rallying-ecries to one side, anathema to 
the other. If Democrats do not detest 
him, but on the contrary frequently dis- 
play a kindly feeling for him, Republicans 
do not grow hot in defence and praise of 
him. A man less modest and amiable, 
less judicial and poised, might very well, 
in this emergency, prove of greater value 
to his party, which is for the moment in 
need of inspiring rather than merely rea- 
sonable leadership. So it is also, in a 
measure, with the particular things he 
stands for, apart from the tariff. The 
various bills he has commended to Con- 
gress, and which collectively are known 
as “the Taft measures,” embody much 
sensible and needed legislation. But no 
one of them stands out from the others 
in a way to challenge attention and pro- 
voke either ardent support or ardent op- 
position. . They represent, in a way, a 
sort of compromise between the two wings 
of his party, and neither the Progressives 
nor the Conservatives find them entirely 
to their liking. In fact, it cannot be 
said with assurance that the President 
really belongs either to the one faction or 
to the other. Most of his proposals are pro- 
gressive, but he seems to rely mainly on 
the Conservatives to put them through 
Congress. The result has been that 
hardly any of them have, in faet, gone 
through as he proposed them, and the 
final effect is unfavorable to his admin- 
istration. On the whole, it seems unrea- 
sonable to expect that the administration 
will win in the elections anything in the 
nature of a strong endorsement. It will 
be lucky if it escapes with nothing worse 
than a mild reproof. 


men 


Of course, the President’s principal as- 
sociates, and particularly the members of 
his Cabinet, share his 


Ballinger and responsibility and stand 
the Voters With him before the 
voters. One of them, 


Mr. Ballinger, has been under fire nearly 
a year, and it is probable that he will 
figure as the centre of the chief bitter- 
ness of the campaign. Judgment on the 
main question of his integrity and his 
fitness for his trust ought to be reserved 
until a report has been rendered by the 
commission which for months investiga- 
ted the conduct of his department. But 
it is plain that he has been anything but 
a source of strength to his chief with the 
public. It has not been the least of the 
President’s misfortunes that he found 
himself, almost at the outset of his ad- 
ministration, put in the attitude of de- 
fending a highly responsible subordinate 
against very grave charges—charges 
which, if made good, would inevitably en- 
tail a loss of publie confidence and prob- 
ably arouse the whole country to wrath. 
Certain proceedings in defence of Mr. 
Ballinger have also proved unfortunate, to 
say the least. Bad temper has been ex- 
hibited, particularly by Mr. Ballinger 
himself: and both he and Mr. Wicker- 
sham, the Attorney-General, have laid 
themselves open to a charge of disingenu- 
ousness. : 
Altogether, the materials for an _ in- 
teresting campaign are abundant. ‘The 
new life that has come to the opposition 
with the dawning of a fresh opportunity 
is a healthy sign. We need two really 
live and energetic parties to make our 
system work. There are signs, too, of a 


general awakening, all over the corntp 
to the importance of political que-rioy, 
The political conscience of the county 
seems to be aroused. There was ney or }, 
fore so much independence, such a yea, 
ness to break party ties 
conviction instead of habit. The cay 
paign orators should have a good chi tice 


How much will oratory have to do wi 
the result? 


The Part on either 
of Oratory have much more. Sing 
national polities — a 

sumed their present aspect—that << { 
say, since the insurgent movement | va) 


to show its strength and the Republ cans 


became divided and the Democrats too 
heart—a number of speeches dealing wit 
the situation have had the 
the country. Had any one of them |weo 
a great speech, it would, no doubt, ‘ia 
had a great effect. 
clearly, eloquently, with all possible org 
—what the Insurgents or the Cons ry, 
tives or the Democrats at present 
and feel would be to render a 
service to the particular cause espo ise 


Tink 
very rea 


But no one speech of the many st in 


out with that kind of distinction. — ‘t 

doubtful if any one of them will be yea 
or remembered ten from to-day 
That, however, is true, not because px op} 
have ceased to care for oratory, but siiip! 
because oratory of a high order, orston 
in the grand style, has not been forth 
coming. It is rare; 


years 


highly artistic thing. Imagination ay 
deep feeling, as well as mere intelligene 
must go into the making of it. It i- a 
affair for genius. The level of ordina: 
public speech is probably quite as hig 
to-day as it has ever been, and we caiinot 
even account ourselves particularly w 
fortunate because we have not at preset 
a public man who can rise very far albov 
that level. On the contrary, the genera 
tion that possesses such a man shoul ly 
accounted particularly fortunate. 


On the whole, however, the newspapers 
including the weeklies, are a more impo 
tant factor than the 

Newspapers stump in political can: 
As Factors Paigns. ‘They reach) tli 
great majority of tle 

voters of all parties and classes, ani 
their influence, such as it is, is constant. 
The notion that people do not read “ edi- 


torials” is incorrect; and there are i 
great many “editorials” quite worth 
reading. Writing them is an oceupi tion 


much sought after, and most of the mer 
who do it take their work and responsi: 
bility seriously. There is more inde 
pendence in it than there used to be. \ere 
thick-and-thin partisanship has gone out 
of fashion. But there is no lack of 
earnestness or vigor or conviction. — In 
proper influences do unquestionably «fleet 
some newspapers, as they do some public 
men. But there are also some newsps pers, 
as there are some public men, of an esta 
lished character for honesty, candor. sil 
cerity, and devotion to the public we fare. 
Such a character is as valuable an asset 


to a newspaper as to a man, ani tlie 
newspaper that has it will not Jizhtly 
throw it away. Much has been said of 


late about the deterioration of the pres 
and its consequent loss of influence. and 
much of what has been said is true. Sur 
prising instances have been given ©! tlie 
failure of the newspapers in particular 
communities, even when they have yet 
practically united, to express or control 
public opinion. They have gone one way; 
and the people have gone another wiy a 
the polls. But quite as convineins it 
stances’ might be given to exhibi: the 
power of the newspapers. Of the two 
most striking recent occurrences i) Nt 
tional polities, the curbing of Speaker 
Cannon in the House of Represent. tive 
and the resurgence of the tariff ‘sue: 
both must be attributed very larg:ly, if 
not chiefly, to the press. 

But there is still a third way «f ir 
fluencing public opinion, not to be de-pised 
even in comparison with oratory ail the 
hewspapers. It is—talk. If it were po 
sible to get the best talkers in a par 
ticular community united on one side 
a public question, they would probabl} 
accomplish more changes of votes tha! 
all the stump-speakers and editors pl! 
together. In fact, it is largely throug! 
talk, after all, that the newspapers &* 
ercise their power. The chief function 
the editor is to decide what people shall 
talk about. 


and vote jy 


Something, no doubt; aid j 
there were a great oraty 
side it iiigh 


attention oj 


To say entirely w||— 


quite as rare a 
poetry in the grand style, or any «ther 
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4  — HE Experienced Married 
[ae Man stood watering his 
 e front lawn. ‘Ihe lawn was 
é Fl neat and the tlowers were 


doing well. Peace reigned 
about the Experienced 
Married Man, and _ his 
face -wowed it. As his next-door neigh- 
bor dagged out long coils of hose with a 
© jaded air, he called out, cheerfully: 
> “\\hat ails you, Brown? You 
Peed). Been working too hard?” 
Brown approached the fence which 

| the two places, put one elbow on 
| allowed a steady stream of water 
on the poppy-bed. 

left again,” he said, gloomily. 
[1 saw her go,” the Experienced 
Married Man assented, “ but I wouldn’t 
about that if [ were you. You 
r yourself, didn’t you, this time?” 
s,” said Brown. “ Elsie was 
played out, poor child, to tackle any more 
office She said that offices frightened 
her now so that she eouldn’t face them.” 

l Experienced Married Man nodded 
his oad comprehendingly. 

“Yes,” said he, “1 know; they 


look 


dive 
it, a 
to pl 

“shes 


* yes, 


worl 
got 


too 


do get 


that way. But there’s no use in Us 
trving to go for them, T don’t know why it 
is that We should always pick upon the 
one inebriate in the intelligence-office, or 
lead home to our wives a maniac, but 
*\e do, Brown. This trait of Ours has 


Fits roots deep in Our sex.” 
: had two erazy said 
) Brown, gloomily. “ f got one, and Elsie 
Pvot the other.” 
“Til wager anything,” his neighbor 
Srejoined, “that you got the worse one.” 
“Yes,” said Brown; “I got the one who 


“We've ones,” 


’ 


stole. She didn’t steal much of anything— 
just anything she Lappened to see. We 
found molasses in a paper bag in her 
trunk. It’s an awfully unsettling thing 


to find in a woman’s trunk. Of course, 
[ couldn’t see just what she wanted with 
my pajamas, with one bath slipper, or lots 
of the other little things she took. But 
to tind that molasses in the paper bag— 
that gave me a shiver. ‘Things like that 
show a mind so awfully unbalanced, you 
know, and we’d been eating food for a 
week cooked by that poor woman.” 

“Where is she now?” asked the Experi- 
enced Married Man. 

“| don’t know,” replied his friend. 
“We didn’t take any steps, you know. 
In fact, we were so busy getting another 
that we didn’t think about anything ex- 
cept getting her out of the house. You 
know, it’s got so now with me,” he 
continued, digging a hole in one of the 
spaded flower-beds with a stream 
of water from his hose—‘ it’s got so 
now with me that every single time | 
come home and find they’re gone again 
I feel] as if ’'d had a blow in the solar 
plexus, and then something goes wrong 
in the base of my brain. It’s an awful 
thing, too, to consider that you’ve brought 
a cire-free, happy young girl to this. 
You see she didn’t know very much about 
it, anyway, and having to learn and teach 
some one else all at the same time is a 
dreadful strain on the nervous system.” 

“It must be,” replied the Experienced 


new! 





Married Man, sympathetically. “ How 
long, Brown, have you been married?” 

“\Ve’ve been married eight months,” 
respouded Brown. “ During that time 
we've had fifteen maids. We've had 
every color and every nationality. I 


tell you, before I married, when I read 


things in the funny papers about the 
Servant problem, I used to laugh. Nat- 
urally, T used to think it was funny. It’s 


awful to have all one’s early married life 
centred around the one problem—is she 
going to stay or isn’t she? That’s what 
it’s come to’ with us. We just think 
about that one thing. When I come in, 
the first thing I say is, ‘Is she here, 
dear?” And Klsie answers, ‘She’s here 
yet, but she’s got the I’m-going-to-leave- 
to-morrow expression on her face.’ ” 

“T remember how it used to be,” mused 
the Experienced Married Man. 

“Oh, I don’t believe they were nearly 
80 bad as they are now, when you were 
Married; they couldn’t have been. How 
long have you had yours?” 

“Oh,” responded the Experienced Mar- 





Sis 


WE OLS 
ried Man, apologetically, “ we’ve had one 


for 
“ Years or 


seven—” 
months?” asked his friend. 

“Years,” replied his neighbor, depre- 
eatingly. “ But we didn’t used to do it 
that way first. At first they used to go 
most of the time, and by and by we 
seemed to get better ones.” 

“Any kind of a one sounds good to 
me,” said Brown—‘any one who can 
Wash pots and the dishes, even if she does 
break some.” 

* Did they all leave?” 

“We fired some. ‘That was when Elsie 


had more energy. You don’t know what 
things make ’em leave—nor do we. 


We’re so good to them, and so consider- 


ate. Elsie’s always helping around. At 
first some of them would leave because 
she tried to have things look nice at 


table—frills and things around the chops 
so they'd look like the things in cook- 
books. Gad! Um glad now when | ean 
get a steak and a boiled potato! | used 
to think how nice it would be when | 


had a little home of my own to bring 
the fellows back to dinner—informally, 
you know. I tried it onee.” Brown 
laughed bitterly. “She left next day. 
Gladys, that one’s name was. A nice- 
looking girl. She cried all the evening. 
Yet Elsie was in the kitchen with her 


most of the time she was getting dinner, 
and hopped up three or four times to 
make things go smooth, Poor child! 
tried hard enough. ‘The only 
Gladys would give for going was 
she felt nervous.” 

The Experienced 
comprehendingly, 


she 
reason 
that 
she said 
Nervous! 
Man smiled 
nothing. 
“We had one good girl, one eracker- 
jack, a Seoteh woman of thirty-five, and 


Married 


and said 


after she’d given notice, she got im- 
pertinent. She told Elsie she’d got to 


get some system or leave her girl alone, 
and that no would stay with her 
poking around and hindering. She said 
Elsie was worse than twins around a 
house.” Brown dragged the hose across 
the yard, set it so part of the spray fell 
upon the piazza, and returned to his 
friend. ‘“ Sometimes,” he said, “I won- 
der if she’s right) Sometimes I wonder 
if it isn’t Elsie’s fault!” 

“ Hush!” said the Experienced Married 
Man. “Hush! Don’t say that out loud, 
ever! Sut since we’re talking about 
it”—he lowered his voice and _ looked 
around carefully—* since we're talking 
about this forbidden subject, you’ve hit 
the nail on the head! It’s your wife’s 


one 


HARPER'S 











fault. She’s the root of it. Whenever 
you see all the servants leaving, one 
after another, in endless procession, 
there’s only one person to blame. You 
see women with ten children keeping 
girls for years. It is even said that 
there are women who can make their | 
servants stay ten miles out in the coun- 
try. How? I don’t know; that’s the 
woman’s business. Some day, Brown, 
your wife will come to. She'll learn 
her job—or else she won’t; but whether 
she does or not, you can’t help her; 
keep your hands off—don’t meddle! 
Keep quiet and eat steak burned to a 
crisp, in a humble spirit. Watch the 


girls as they come and go, and keep your 
mouth shut. By and by, a patient crea- 
ture will come along who will stay all 
of three months. She should teach your 
wife many things. A 
will be on the point of going, but will 
stay in spite of all. At such moments a 


woman learns—if she’s ever going to. 
Some‘ never learn; most do. But, above 


all things, Brown, never let Her know 
you suspect. 

“Continue, Brown, to sympathize un- 
reservedly with your wife. Perjure 
yourself, if necessary. Continue to tell 
her that servants have changed for the 
worse since her mother’s day. Lay the 
departure of the girls to the suburbs; 
lay it to the depravity of human nature; 
blame it to anything except to your wife. 
The reward of such self-control will be 
peace between you and the partner of 
your joys, for it is better to lose a thou- 
sand girls than your wife’s affection; and 
cheer up, for your wife may learn—she 
probably will.” 


dozen times she | 
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Ever Realize 


the enormous percent of Food Material 
contained in a package of 


Grape=Nuts 


In 100 parts of this world-famed food there are 
only about 2 parts waste! 





Grape-Nuts is made of whole wheat and barley, 
and contains all the rich food elements of these 
cereals prepared in such form (through scientific proc- 
esses) that the food is rapidly digested. Thus 
quickly supplying the system with true food. 


In making Grape-Nuts, the natural, elemental 
salts—“‘vital phosphates” (grown in the grains) are 
retained for the great and important use for which 
Nature has placed them in these grains. 


These vital phosphates combine with the albumin- 
ous substances (“‘proteids’’) of the food for rebuild- 
ing worn-out brain, nerve and other tissue-cells. 


Thus the value of food material in Grape-Nuts is 
extended beyond that of an easily digested food. It 
presents the starchy portion partially predigested, and 
also contains these vital parts for the rebuilding of 
Brain and Nerve cells. 


These facts will be clear after using Grape-Nuts 
and cream regularly—say 10 days, or longer 









*“‘There’s a Reason” 
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a fooled by the 


. size of the Soap 


Powder Packages 
Some look big but 

do little. Here are the 

results of an actual test: 


A TABLESPOON IS 
THE HOUSEHOLD 
STANDARD OF MEA 
SURE FOR SOAP 
POWDERS. 


—a tablespoonful of 
PEARLINE weighed 
@) | an ©) GS 


ae | Gigante oF 
one of the. -Fluffed, 
er) i: ac 


TRY TO MAKE SOAP PASTE OF THE 
FLUFFED SOAP POWDERS BY PEAR- 
LINE’S DIRECTIONS~—SEE WHAT YOU’LL 
GET 


Makes Dirt 
“Step Lively” 


| Use a Little Gumpton | 
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“A daughter is a ticklish and embar- 
"—-MENANDER. 


take the women 


possession. 
bid some one 
—SOcRATES. 


rassing 


*O Crito, 
away.” 


OMEN, it would seem, at 
{ the present monient, are 
Amuch more in a state of 
Bbhecoming, of transition, 
1e, than men, and the prob- 
{ lem of just how far to let 
: the transit go, just where 
to cheek the speed and where to urge prog- 
ress, is indeed a ticklish question. The 
processes of growth are always more or 
less painful and puzzling, and so the 
problem of daughters is a larger and hard- 
er question than that of sons. 

Few of us, thus far, have reached the 
point of view of President Carey M. 
Thomas, of Bryn Mawr, who replied to 
a gentleman who said, “Il know how | 
ean and how I should edueate my sons, 
but I am not sure what to do with my 
daughters,” * Dear sir, it is exactly and 
precisely the same process.” As a matter 
of facet, we are still educating women for 
a different end and not necessarily first 
and foremost for the purpose of earning 

living, as we are educating our sons. The 
most commonplace habitual question to a 
boy over thirteen is, “ What are you going 
to be?” “* How are you going to make your 
living?” We want all sorts of things for 
our son—wisdom, virtue, honor—but first 
we demand that he be, as the phrase goes, 
‘worth his salt.” He must be able to 
make nimself a material standing-place 
and shelter in the world; he must be able 
to give something to get bread. 

This is still a rare question for a young 
girl to decide. To a great many women 
the question of earnings is not even 
broached. Woman has for generations, in 
the main, however hard she may have 
worked, conventionally evaded the re- 
sponsibility of earning. Her work has 
been under the supervision not of wages, 
but (nominally, at least) of affection and 







favor. For ages past, in the general run 
of society, “ Papa” has supplied material 
wants until some more fervent adorer 


claimed the right to do so, and the serv- 
ices given in return were capriciously regu- 
lated and differed in each home. Indeed, 
it is an excitingly mooted point whether 
women should enter the field of wage- 
earning and competition at all. 

A young professor of one of our greatest 
women’s colleges stood looking on at a 
festivity where a group of his students 
alking, and remarked: * This whole 
business is wrong. They have no business 
reading books and trying to think. They 
ought to be home darning Papa’s stockings 
and sewing on his buttons and thinking 
what he thinks till Lorenzo comes along, 
and then they ought to go with Lorenzo 
and think what Lorenzo thinks and sew 
his buttons on and darn his soeks—it is a 
perfectly adequate vocation.” But as we 
answer President Thomas by saying, as, 
after all, we educate our daughters in the 
main for something othee than making a 
living, so we must reply to the young pro- 
fessor, that, after all, women are showing 
tremendous ability in invading masculine 
realms of thought and activity and, what- 
ever our theories, the facts lie before us 
and speak for themselves. 


were t 


CROSS-IN HERITANCE 
The problein of mothers and daughters 


is more elaborately complicated because 


of the general law of cross-inheritance. 
$y one of nature’s whimsical turns, a 
daughter rarely, if ever, repeats the 


mother’s tendencies and temperament. If 
the mother starved for a college education 
and has yearned all her life to make some 
small slit of an entrance into the realm 
of ideas, she invariably has a daughter 
with an absorbed interest in hairdressing 
and refrigerators. But if the mother her- 


self has studied the styles and enjoyed 
clothing herself and her immediate sur- 
roundings so as to decorate the earth, or 
finds fulfilment of all her hungriest de- 
sires in home duties diversified by ocea- 
sional dances and human gatherings, 
has a daughter who bed with a 
book to escape these same festivities. 

Now a who prefers a book to a 
ball is not considered a affliction. 
It is human to wish our progeny to be 
perfect and well-rounded, but, after all, 
few mothers speak with real bitterness 
of a son who prefers Plato to vaudeville. 
3ut are mothers tolerant and philosophical 
about daughters, or do they embitter life 
often by attempting to pour the second 
generation into the old bottle of their own 
day? 


she 


rr 
goes to 


son 


grave 


TOLERANCE 

All human alliances and relations, as 
Nietzsche points out, are insecure, and 
liable to cold downpours and bad weather, 
and all human relationships rest on the 
fact that much is that cannot be said: 
that can never be alluded to. The very 
intimacy of families, the very candor 
with which they are often accustomed to 
criticise and comment upon another 
makes the family relationship a_ little 
more tense than others. And it takes a 
high virtue to maintain an_ intimate 
friendship between a mother of one set 
and a daughter of totally 


one 


of opinions 
varying ones. 

If the daughter feels that her mother is 
old-fashioned and narrow-minded = and 
understands her longings and desires only 
to thwart them, she is much more likely 
to express her feelings than she would be 
to a friend she had outgrown. Toward the 
friend she would be likely to feel, “* Well, 
after all, we are not mentally congenial, 
but you are a friend and we have a fund 
of good-will and pleasant superficial inter- 
course to fall back upon.” 

But a mother! dear! dear! the 
young American daughter does discipline 
and train and instruct her mother when- 
ever she condescends to lift her down 
off the shelf where, as a general thing, 
she keeps her deposited. Nor is it much 
better with the English daughter. There 
may be a few more formalities and ex- 
ternal tokens .of reverence, but in the main 
young soul belongs to its own day, 
and the 


how 


each 
has its own purposes and aims, 
chief funetion of a mother is to wateh, 
to guide where she can, to refrain 
when she can’t, and to love when all else 
fails. 

Progress, after all, implies friction and 
difficulty. To have our treasured conven- 
tions slighted, our settled ideas overlooked, 
is wounding, but a wound, after all, is the 
spot where new ideas are inoculated. 


EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS 

Logic, impersonality, magnanimity, 
qualities which result from close and con- 
stant contact with men and facts, various 
and many, are qualities noticeably lacking 
in the average feminine make-up. The old- 
fashioned ornamental education of women, 
a smattering o. literature, a few accom- 
plishments, a little general knowledge of 
a half-dozen subjects, was surely not cal- 


culated to remedy the deficiency. The or- 
namental education is being slowly but 


surely ousted. The day is approaching, if, 


indeed, is not here, when any girl who 
doesn’t receive a college education will 
feel that it is as great a disadvantage 


her as it is to man to forego the uni- 
versity. Whether or not we educate our 
girls for self-support, we educate them 
for knowledge, resource, character, ability, 
power. It is important that the mothers 
of the race should have these qualities to 
hand down. 

Life offers some difficulties to all of. us. 
However conventionally and rightly we 
minimize the dangers and hardships of the 


remains th:t ¢ 
with 


the fact 
are 


mortal course, 
proposition we 


coping can 


sorb and use all the virtues and al) |itj 
we can muster and command. Ul th 
question of the education of daucht 
reaches farther than this. We are « 
eating them now for the most moment, 
decisions, for larger issues, for fuller ey) 


sciousness, and it would seem that nothing 
that would train and help our boys cou 
be lost upon our girls. 
THE GOAL 

There is no division of opinion «s ¢ 
the goal for which our girls are educate 
More and more, out of the chaotie pas 
the conviction stands out, that 
of us is in training for the service 0) tly 
A woman’s goal, like a man’s, ist 
give up her life that the life of the new 
generation may be safer and wiser ay 
happier than this one. No higher educa 
tion that is not foolish and ill-judged. ¢a 
unfit a woman for bringing splendid chi 
dren into the world and training the 
wisely. No higher education that is not 
foolish and ill-judged ean unfit a woma 
who is not blessed with children, for dea 
ing nobly and wisely and generously wit 
the rising generation. 

A well-known American writer 
cently produced an amusing book upon tly 
vocation of woman, which she declares t 
be, above and beyond all else, the bearir 
and rearing of splendid children. Surely 


each: on¢ 


race, 


has re 


a 


one 


sli abla 





no one 
woman 


would deny 
would deny it, 


this; at any rate, 1 
and, above all, 1 


mother who had had the experience of 
bearing and rearing splendid  childrer 
But the next question is, what kind ot 


women have such children? 

A great novelist once gave us a truthful 
and philosophic study of two mothers and 
their children, a picture absolutely faith 
ful to fact and philosophy. Mrs. Vincey 
and Mrs. Garth, though they never once 
meet in the pages of Middlemarch, form a 
fine contrast of two characteristic types 
Let any one who has forgotten that vreat 
book go back and delve there for the truth 
about motherhood. Mrs. Vineey was 4 
good mother according to her lights, but 
lacked that controlling intelligence 
Socrates would have us believe is, 
in its essence, virtue itself, and her daugh- 
ter became a great man’s poison plant, and 
her son weakling and a gambler 
until he was saved by a child of Mrs. 
Garth. For Mrs. Garth had intellivence 
and could face the true nature of [acts 
and react nobly upon them. We are sure 
of her capacity to bring up splendid and 
helpful children from the first glimpse ot 
her in her kitchen, with her sleeves rolled 
up above her elbows, deftly handling her 
pastry, applying her rolling-pin and g ving 
ornamental pinches, while she expounded 


she 
which 


Was a 


with grammatical fervor what were the 
right views about the concord of \erls 
and pronouns with nouns of multitude, 


signifying many, to her small boys, ‘ven 


had the story gone no farther, we woul! 
know that her daughter would have det 
inite ideas as to what is admirable and 


fitting in character, and would be alle to 
retrieve a weak husband and rewrite [lw 
tarch’s Lives for her little sons. 

Yes, whatever the mothers o: the 
present day do for their daughters, they 
must train them to face difficultic-. te 
master facts, and to serve life nobly. 
Everything else is transitory and eel 
eral; but ideas of truth and right, and the 
power to cope with them without ‘emg 
crushed—these things last. 

Whether or not the education ©! our 
daughters and our sons should be ide! 
as President Thomas thinks, one tl): 


else 





true, the goal of the education i- tle 
same, and its object is to train me! and 
women to serve the race. No woman }§ 
educated, no matter what she knows, 
who is not equal to the wise manag: ment 
of a home. 
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BY KATHERINE POPE 


)A LETTER FROM A. GYPSY 













DEERPRINT Woops, Early Summer. 


ee = : Se Po not travel with a tribe, 
Ne 





1 live in the woods alone, 






gloriously alone. 1 wan- 
der where | will; L wan- 
der when I will. I eat 


when hunger bids me, not 
at beck and eall of clock. 
my breakfast fire is lit at 
six, on cloudy days sometimes at ten. Al- 


Sometimes 


ways my evening meal comes late, late 
in the long twilight of the north; 


adroop with blossom-bells are to be trust- 
ed—and then how doubly 


gypsy! 


fine to be a 


But it is fine enough to be a gypsy now 
—in the feast for the eyes. The land is 
so fresh, so marvellously fresh, as well as 
flowery, even the stark burned-over tracts, 
the slaughtered forest, now greened over, 
the nakedness softly clothed with 
life. The marsh grass is a lush 
it creeps up close to stump and stub, as 
though to the The pop 


new 


green; 


conceal 


sears. 




















THE LAND IS SO FRESH AS WELL AS FLOWERY 


for only sordid souls could forego 
North Woods sunset to shut them- 
selves away on the business of eating. 


No, | always keep the late afternoon for 
lying on the ground at watch of earth 
and sky, not going into the cabin until 
the sun drops behind the thick woods the 
other side the lake, until the flush 
away and leaves a chilly, darkling world 
outside. 

Then firelight and cabin are inviting, 
and thought of supper. And then through 
lad borrowed 0’ 
nights, for, if the truth be told, the gypsy 


dies 


the woods comes Bob, a 


is a little nervous after the sun goes 
down, But Bob is no interrupter of gyp- 


sy mood; son of a woodsman, he is a very 
part of the woods himself. With Bob and 
gun as for insomnia, the wan- 
derer sleeps the long dreamless hours a 


the cure 


true gypsy should, each morning ready 
to follow anew the ecail of the road. 


‘Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood.” 


doetor’s 


[ start forth on my travels as unham- 


pered as is allowed a feminine: petti- 
coats short and light, white silk negli- 
‘e shirt, fawn-colored eik-skin boots, 


vide Hawaiian hat of ideal lightness and 
oolness—my chief burden that the tan 
at and white waist may be mistaken by 
some dastardly hunter (shooting out of 
season) for the white plume and tan coat 
ot a deer. I carry a gun—not for deer, 
! do not say not for deer-slayer—although 
| realize a gypsy would travel lighter and 
probably more according to rule with- 
out. 

Bob and I part at Trail la Point; he 
to his wood-chopping, | to my woodland 
path, or shore of tiny lake, or mayhap to 
follow the meanderings of a trout-stream 
down to some pond and “club house,” 
where, perhaps, ‘ shall beg loaf and cup. 
lf habitation be not come upon, the nuts 
and raisins in my pocket must suffice 
until cabin shelves are regained. ‘There 
will be no dearth of water to slake my 
thirst in this land of a thousand lakes, 
and if raisins and nuts pall, the woods 
offer generously of wintergreen berries 
and leaves. And presently, one may gather 
a harvest of blueberries, if all the bushes 





lar buds are of tenderest verdaney, the 
early buds wonderful in beauty. Ferns 
are unecurling and shooting up.  Every- 
where there is a bursting forth of var- 
nished green, of shining, sparkling leaves. 
The pines are in bud, and they too wear 
brave On the 
spreads out wide the low luxuriant rose- 
pink bloom of fringed polygala; there is 
an abundance of bird’s-foot violets, blue, 
lavender, and purple; the pin-cherry is in 
bloom on tall and lower bushes, white 
drift in wood and on hillside. Wild- 
strawberry blossom has taken the place 
of the anemone’s starring; | come upon 
oceasional moccasin flowers, the exquisite 


summer dress. ground 


in the love- 
thankful 
and Ver- 


one soul had leisure to drink 
and 
word to 
fumer. 
Sometimes | take the open road, some- 
times meet not; 
men or sportsmen, they give me_ respect- 


liness fragrance, to raise 


the great Painter 


people, oftener woods- 
ful, friendly greeting, go their ways, | 
mine, in turn mo- 
lest no creature come upon along road or 
trail. 
startled, the squirrels seold so sharply, 


No one molests me, | 


The rabbits need not hop away so 


the deer found drinking by lake = shore 
need not turn woodward in such panic, 
the saucy chipmunks might come still 


closer, also the cross-bills and moosebird. 
1 loiter to make acquaintance with them, 
not to harm them. . 

Along in the heat and sloth of the early 
afternoon I am wont to eall a halt, eat 
what lunch there may be, then stretch out 
on the 
rest Pertect 
fect calm and soothing! 
warm and soft beneath me, the pines whis- 


tor 
per- 


pine needles and 


and sleep. 


dry 
relaxation, 


vrass 
grass 


The ground is 


per softly above me. In the seant shade 
I rejoice, loving a sun-soaking. And to 


the rocking of the slim trees, thé lullaby 
of the leaves, | fall When 1 
awake, I am still lazy, but with energy 
enough to draw from my bandanna bun- 
dle a book of The Open Road, 
with energy enough to murmur over some 


asleep. 


verses, 


lines memorized last summer back in 
town, realized here, far removed from 
town— 

sreast of the great earth-mother! Here 


we lean, 


With no conventions hard to intervene, 


Content with the contentment Nature 
brings, 
Just to be out-of-doors!” 
[I idly turn the leaves of The Open 


Road; the long glorious afternoon [ roam 
over English mead and down with Izaak 


Walton, William Barnes, or Robert Her- 
rick; tramp American” highways’ with 
Bliss Carman and Whitman. Not till 


full late do I arise and begin my journey 
eabinward, 

Have you ever slept outdoors all night? 
If not, you have not lived. The other 
night I persuaded Bob to forsake his wild 
hay mattress indoors and try a couch un- 
der the trees. There was small need for 
grumbling, for he was little disturbed there- 
by, and slept the night through like a log. 

As for myself, I did not shut 











my eyes at all, but what mat- 
ter? One night in a lifetime 
is no great loss, and there was 
Surely it is worth 
while to lie awake at least once 


great gain. 


and watch the tall pines fair- 
ly brushing the watch 
the moon rise above the forest 
wall on the far shore and trav- 
el slowly from one Norway to 
another, wateh the white light 
fade and give place to eerie 
hour before dawn; worth while 
to see “ the glory of the coming 
of the morn.” 

I am as sunburnt as the 
wood Bob brings but a 
sun-worshipper should not re- 
pine at that, a gypsy should 
not deplore. Sunburn means not 
ony tan and flush, but it also 
means vigor and health, days 
vital, nights of deep sleep. 1 
woo this northern 


stars, 


me, 


sun even at 


noon, shielded a bit from too 
ardent a touch in a grove of 
splendid Norways; _ resting 


here, warmed by the sands be- 


neath, basking in the sunshine 








“I LIVE IN THE WOODS” 
pink lady’s-slipper; the myriad  serub- 
oaks flaunt rose-pink buds, tender new 
leaves, long drooping tassels; and on all 
shines the rich yellow of puccoon 
flowers. Vividness, purity, and _ softest 
harmony of color, it would be sad indeed 
if in the “sick hurry ” of to-day not one 
human eye had time to stop and look, 


sides 


“Give to me the life I 


above, get sunburnt through 
and through. The = gypsy’s 
sunshine life for me! What 


care I for town and vanities of 

town— 

love, 
Let the lave go by me, 

Give the jolly heaven above 
And the byway nigh me. 

Bed in the bush with stars to see, 
Bread I dip in the river— 

There’s the life for a (wo)man like me, 
There’s the life forever.” 








whether you 
buy Uneeda 
Biscuit at your 
own grocer’s or 
at an unknown 
shop a thou- 
sand milesaway 
—you snow the 
contents of the 
package are just 
as they left the 
oven—fresh, 
crisp, untainted, 
unsullied. 

You always 
know 


Uneeda 
Biscui 





¢ 


a Package 
(Never sold in bulk) 
NATIONAL 


BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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Book-binding as a Special Study 

THINK that many girls 
who read the BAZAR may 
find the experience of a 
friend of mine interest- 
ing and perhaps helpful. 
> eee She was a girl who had 
no important duties; 
that is, most of her time was her 
own to use as she chose, and she had no 





ws 











special ambition in any one line. The re- 
sult was a rather aimless life which is 
sure to seem more and more empty as one 
grows older. One day, by the merest 
chance, some one happened to talk to her 
about studying: artistic book-binding, the 
fine hand-work in leather, and she became 
so interested in it that she has taken it 
up as a regular work. 

Besides the fascination of the work it- 
self (and it is extremely interesting. to 
every one who tries it), there is the other 
side to the question—that it may be made 
a means of earning money, should that 
ever become necessary for the girl who can 
now afford to indulge in this rather ex- 
pensive pleasure. And, taken only as a 
pleasure, it will often solve the question 
of a gift for some friend who has so many 
luxuries that it is hard to find anything 
for her; or for a masculine relative who 
has always been one of the great burdens 
on one’s mind at Christmas-time. Noth- 
ing makes a more attractive gift than 
one of these beautiful hand-bound books. 

BRrookLyN, New YorK. L. B. W 


What a Secretary Should Know 

I wave been quite successful in doing 
secretary work, and as [ am often asked 
what are the essential requirements for 
a social secretary, I thought that a few 
words in the Girls’ Department might not 
First, good and pretty hand 
writing. Second, use of the typewriter, 
though not necessarily stenography. Third, 
an ability. to keep account and check 
These are fundamental 


be amiss. 


books in order, 
requisites, and any girl who contemplates 
taking such a position on leaving school 
will do well to bear these in mind. 

New York Ciry. M. B.D. 


Mid-Forenoon Refreshment 

Iv there is a “ gone” feeling during the 
forenoon, don’t wait for lunch, and suffer 
from indigestion afterward because of 
taking food into a tired stomach, IL found 
that nervous dyspepsia was getting a hold 
on me beeause of neglect of just’ this 
preeaution, so | warn others. Get a 
glass of milk, a few erackers, or a raw 
egg, ‘and let the stomach entertain itself 
harmlessly, and leave your attention 
free for other things. At a famous girls’ 
school a luncheon is always served at 
10.30 a.m. <A big pail of milk is brought 
in and set on a table in the large hall. 
Trays of glasses are placed beside it, and 
the students help themselves as they wish. 
Phere are, for many of the girls, especially 
trving days when the interruption is most 
welcome. A glass of fresh milk, a change 
of position, perhaps also a word or two 
with a comrade, and the nervous tension 
is relieved, or perhaps a dull headache 
suddenly disappears. i: . 

Dover, NEW JERSEY. 


Invitations to Tea at a Country Club 
I nAve for some time had a rather per- 
plexing problem, which | think i3 shared 
by many other girls, and I have lately 
found a partial solution of it. My prob- 
lem has been how to make any return for 
invitations from friends who are better 
able to entertain than I am. As I live 
in a small apartment, wita one maid, I 
cannot, of course, give dinner or Junch- 
eon parties, and it is hard to find any way 

of entertaining that is worth while. 
My solution of the question is an in- 
formal invitation to three or four people 





at onee to have afternoon tea at a coun- 
try club to which I belong. I have tried 
this several times now, and have invari- 
ably found that my friends enjoyed it 
thoroughly, because it was something a 
little different from the usual round of 
city life. Very few people in the city be- 
long to a country club, unless they play 
golf a great deal, and an afternoon in 
the country on a bright, clear day (even 
in winter) is a real pleasure to any one, 
Then, if you get several congenial people 
together they can have a most enjoyable 
time, and the crisp country air will give 
them an appetite that will make tea and 
sandwiches seem very good indeed. You 
can feel that you have done something in 
return for their kindness to you. 
New York City. KE. T. H. 


A Simple Guimpe 

I wave made a discovery—it is this: 
a guimpe with no sleeves can be made 
very simply. Fit the lace yoke and sew 
to the bottom edge, both back and front, 
a shaped piece of lawn. At the top it 
should reach to the armholes. Make it 
nine inches in length, and narrowed to 
four inches across the bottom. Hem the 
edges, open it, and fasten up the back 
with hooks and eyes. Sew two tapes to 
the bottom of the back. Make two ver- 
tical buttonholes near the bottom of the 
front piece of lawn. Bring the tapes to 
the front, pass them through the button- 
holes, and fasten with a hook and ‘eye. 
The tape should be rather tight in order 
to keep the yoke in place. A wrinkled or 
loosely fitting lace guimpe is an abomina- 
tion. x. ¢ 

GERMANTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. 


For Shiny Complexions 

Girts with shiny skins who have a 
prejudice against using “ powder” can 
find much comfort in a ten-cent roll of 
absorbent cotton. IL discovered this fact 
by accident. Cut it into two-inch 
squares and put it into a silver or china 
box with a cover. After using once, it 
can be dropped into the waste-basket or 
the fire. It is surprising how much “ plain 
dirt’ can be removed from the face with 
a bit of cotton even just after the bath. 
For travelling I find a little box of these 
bits of cotton invaluable.. A bit or two 
tucked into the glove just before going out 
can sometimes be used surreptitiously with 
great satisfaction and sense of refresh- 
ment. Of course this method is far prefer- 
able to the unhygienie powder-puffs that 
often do duty for several persons in one 
family, and is better even than the little 
individual puffs in the tiny boxes often 
carried on chatelaines. M. B. 

YONKERS, NEW YORK. 


Tags for Travelling 
Wien making preparations for travel- 
ling, I always put in some convenient 
place a bunch of colored tags. Green is 
a conspicuous color. With a green tag 
on each end of a trunk, one’s luggage is 
easily -identified, even in the usual con- 
fusion of baggage-rooms. A. H. 
Morristown, New JERSEY. 


Washing White Gloves 

When washing silk or  Lisle-thread 
gloves, I use a nail-brush for the soiled 
finger-tips. I make a strong lather with 
warm water and white unscented soap. 
Put the gloves on the hands, and serub 
the finger-tips with the nail-brush. Then 
wash the gloves all over, still on the 
hands. Rinse in two waters; use a few 
drops of bluing in the last water. Dry 
in the sun, either on the hands or on 
forms. Never press gloves, but if they 
seem stiff, pull them gently into shape. 
Gloves treated in this fashion will look 
like new, and I am often complimented 
on my dainty, fresh-looking ones. 

CHicaco, ILLINoIs. B. L. 


[Our girl readers are invited to fill this department every other month. 
Their contributions irill be paid for at the usual space rates. Each 
contribution should corer, in not more than 200 words, some special in- 


terest or discovery of the writer which she believes will appeal strongly 


to other girls. 


Unavailable contributions cannot be returned. 


Address, 


Editor Girls’ Department, Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York.] 
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TRY a Kingsford custard 


with tart berries, served 


cold. Or, with summer 
fruits, a delicate sauce or cream 
—easy to make and hard to surpass. 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


makes ideal summer desserts—light, 
cooling and easily digested. Kingsford’s 
will help your juicy fruit pies, such as 
thubarb and cherry. Used in the 
pastry, it keeps the under crust 
dry and tender. 
All these things in Cook Book 
“Q.”  — * What a Cook _* to 
Know About Corn Starch” 


168 of the best recipes you ever 
tried. The book is free. Send for it. 









/ 


Your name ona post card will bring it. RR 
T. KINGSFORD & SON }: 
Oswego, N. Y. = 

NATIONAL STARCH CO. Ry 


SUCCESSORS 
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KLEINERT'S 
HIGH, POINT 


DRESS 
SHIELD 


Some women require’ 
this shape 


DRESS SHIELD 


HIGH_POINT 




















Winning Prestige versus 
Losing Caste 


A cheap setting can mar the effect of the purest gem. 
A tawdry frame can spoil the show-off of a fine painting. 


Ever notice what a difference it makes where you see 
certain advertisements? ‘Take the cards of the advertisers in 
the New York City Surface Cars. Observe the high char- 
acter of the advertisers—and of their cards. 


Now then, place these same cards in a medium which 
doesn’t care who its advertisers are and what their cards say. 


The difference is big. The high-grade advertiser loses 
caste instantly. It’s the old story of the one good apple in 
the barrel of the other kind. 


We have the exclusive control and sale of all advertising 
space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 
And 5th Avenue Auto Busses 


Cards — 
Standard 


. Study the 
We Have a 


- New York City 
Car Advertising 
Company 


225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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SOUND REASONING 


HIS 


Mistress: [ wish you were like my last cook. 
Cook: Sure, if I was like your last cook I'd leave. 


WIFE 





DOES 


THE SAME EFFECT 
the 
Lee met his better 


CoMING down 
street 
half. 
*Halloa, wife!” he ex- 
claimed. “ Been bargain- 
hunting again, I see.” 
“No, | haven't,” 
answered. “ I’ve been in 


she 


an auto collision.” 


DISABLED 
SRIDGET : Why did 
yez lave the last place? 
Norau: Me eyes got 
tired to watch the 
mistress do the wurrk. 


too 


GREAT WEAPONS 


HENRY OF NAVARRE 
told them to follow his 
plume, 

“It would be easier 
if you stuck a few hat- 
pins through it,” they 
eried. 

Thinking himself suf 
ficiently armed, he de 
clined the suggestion. 








THE AVERAGE MAN’S IDEA OF HOW 
THE HOUSEKEEPING. 
COULDN'T RISK IT 
Huspanp: Did you 
hunt up the new cook’s 
references? 
Wire: No, John, lt 


didn’t. | was afraid they 
might prove prejudicial. 


IMPOSSIBLE 


KNICKER: What do 
you think of a mother’s 
day? 

Bocker: Impossible! 
it would be the cook’s 
day out. 

THE EXCEPTION 

Rev. FourRTHLY: 
Build not your house 
upon the sands. 

KNICKER: Shucks! 


Look how long the Pyra- 
mids have stood. 


HIS PROSPECTS 
FaTHER: Baby is ery- 
ing for the moon. 























Moruer: Tell him we 
will give it to him as 
soon as all babies ask 
for it. 


THE NAVAL EXPERT HELPS HIS WIFE INTO A BOAT. 































TOMMY: 


How pip You KNOw I’b BEEN HULLUN’ STRAWBERRIES 


FOR MOTHER? 





— 
HE Be THIS THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE? 
SHI YEs. 

HE BE You THE WOMAN? 

SHI YEs. 

HE H’m! Tuen | Guess V'LL KEEP 


UNFAMILIAR 


PosTMAN: “lis a foine 


dog. Does he know his 
master’s voice? 
Cook: Divil a bit! In 


this house the master has 
no voice, 


ACCOUNTED FOR 

K NICKER: 
fine to stand 
foot has trod before. 

HENPEKT: Perhaps 
that is why Maria likes 
to put hers down on me. 


It must be 


where no 


HEARD ‘THEM 


“Ir the walls of your 


flat were so thin, why 
didn’t you move?” 
“We did, and the 


other tenants complained 
that my wife was always 
dropping the 
floor.” 


pins on 


HIS CONDITION 


FaTHER: Now, ‘Tom- 
mie, promise me_ that 
you will always count a 
hundred you hit 
another boy. 

Tommie: Yes, I will 
if there’s any one around 
hold the other boy 
I count. 


before 


to 


while 





ENTERPRISE 
Newspoy , (to 
comer as he turns around 
from signing hotel reqis- 


neiw- 


ter): Extra! Extra! 
All about your arrival 
and which hotel you’re 


stopping at. 





THE 
THOSE 


GIRLS 
DAYS MAKE 







MICKEY: Aw! 
ALWAYS LIKES DE 


OF 


MY SAL. 








TO-DAY: 





How COULD WOMEN OF 


THEMSELVES SO RIDICULOUS? 


DAT’S DE WAY 


GUYS WIT’ 


WIT’ 
SASSIETY 


WOMEN. 
MANNERS, 
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Dry 

















“Before using 
Eskays, my boys 
were sick nearly 


all the time,” writes 
Mrs: Rich. J: Lyons, Des 
Moines, la., mother of these 
handsome prize-winning 
twins, “but they began to 
improve when put on Eskay’s 
and never had a sick day 
afterwards.” 


ESKAY’S 
OTe) Bb 


added to fresh cow's milk 
makes the perfect substitute 
for breast milk. 

Eskay’s Food supplies its 
necessary elements that plain cow's 
milk lacks— and renders it digesti 
ble by the most delicate stomach. 

If your baby is not thriving let 
us send you today enough Eskay’s 








to prove it is lite food for him. 





Genticmen: Please send me, free, 10 feedings of Eskay’s 
and your book for mothers, ** How to Care tor the Baby.” 


Namie 


Street and Number..... 





City and State......cccccccseceee 
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Plump rosy growth is the result 
when you feed your baby on fresh 
milk modified by Mellin’s Food. 

Cow’s milk by itself is too strong 
for a baby’s digestion, but prepared 
with Mellin’s Food it is easily 
digested and assimilated. 


Get for baby, today, a bottle of 


eLnuin's 00 
We will be glad to send you a Trial 
Size Bottle of Mellin's Food with our 


helpful book, ‘‘The Care and Feeding of 
Infants,” if you will write us. 


Mellin's Food Co., Boston, Mass. 


= 





** The One Reliable Beautifier” 

Positively removes Freckles, 

Sunburn, and all imperfec- 
of the skin, anc 


At all druggists, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. Cream, 5vc.; 
ap, 2c. Send for 





testimonials. 


PROF. 1. HUBERT, Toledo,0. / 








BABY I8 KING. 

My. beautiful illustrated catalog of Fuelusive 
Models in Babies’ and Children’s clothing Free, 
postpaid, with List of Baby’s First Needs. 

My specialties are, Handmade Goods, Complete 
Infant Outfits, Nature-Shaped Shoes and Spie-n- 
Span Children’s Clothing consisting of Rompers, 
Kilt, Russian and Blouse Sufts, and Girls’ Wash 
Dresses to 14 years. My pattern outfit of 80 long 
or 12 short, with illustrated directions, 25c. 

300ds prepaid. Write now, 
Mgrs. Elia James, 152 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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BABY’S SECOND SUMMER 


BY MARIANNA WHEELER 















FREQUENT sad sight is 
the child whose mother 





f thinks its stomach will 
be strengthened by let- 
ting the little one come 
to the table and eat 

moons eEVeTVYthing it fancies. 
Before long the child fed in this hap- 
hazard manner develops a case of in- 


digestion, with the constant craving for 
food which often accompanies this dis- 
ease. The fond mother speaks with pride 
of her baby’s appetite, and in order to 
satisfy it supplements the regular meals 
with crackers and slices of bread between 
meals. The result is a fat baby, and 
later, chronic indigestion. 

A normally healthy child at one year 
begins to walk and has from six to eight 
teeth. Naturally he needs other food 
than what plain milk supplies—proteids, 
fats, starches, ete. These elements must 
be intelligently combined. ‘To confine a 
child’s diet to one or two simple articles, 
no matter how nutritious, is seldom a 
good plan. Children soon tire of the same 
food; the appetite fails. They should 
not only have a variety of food, but it 
should be prepared in a palatable way. 
While highly food is not ad- 
visable for young children, foog without 
seasoning of any kind is most insipid and 
unappetizing. Sweets given between 


seasoned 


meals, whether in small or large quan- 
tities, are harmful. They not only per- 


vert the child’s taste; they destroy the 
appetite for “wholesome food. On the 
other hand, sugar, if judiciously mixed 
with food and drink, or given at the end 
of a meal, in the form of dessert, has a 
high nutrient value. 

The diet for the child’s second year 
should be about as follows: 

From the 13th to the 16th month:— 
Preakfast—Commence with 8 ounces of 
milk; later, if the child’s appetite and 
digestion seem to warrant it, the amount 
may be inereased to 10 ounces; 2 to 4 
tablespoonfuls of porridge, oatmeal, rice, 
or farina. 

10 a.m.—Orange juice (from a half to 
a whole orange) strained, or beef juice 
(from one to two tablespoonfuls). 

12 m.—Milk (8 ounces), one or two 
pieces of white toast or zwieback with a 
strip of broiled bacon, bone of a mutton 
chop or chicken bone (joint) to suck, or 
a soft-boiled egg. Vary the meals by not 
giving the same things two days in sue- 
cession. Dessert: A tablespoonful of 
baked apple, prune pulp, or junket. 

4 p.m.—Eight ounces of milk, farina 
gruel, chicken, mutton or beef broth. 

7 p.M.—Eight to ten ounces of milk; or, 
one of the above-mentioned broths may be 
substituted for the milk, provided milk 
has been given at the 4 p.m. feeding. A 
piece of white toast, zwieback, or Graham 
cracker may complete the meal. 

From the 16th to the 20th month.— 
The diet for these months is practically 
the same as that just given, except the 
quantities may be somewhat increased. 
If the child has eut the desired number 
of teeth required for moderate mastica- 
tion, namely, twelve to fourteen, then 
scraped beef may be added to the diet 
list, as well as a small chop or white 
meat of chicken. The meat must be cut 
in very small pieces and pains taken to 
teach the child to chew even these tiny 
bits before they are swallowed. <A larger 
and more varied dessert can also be 
indulged in, such as bread or rice pud- 


ding, Irish-moss pudding, and stewed 
peaches. 
From the 20th to the 25th month.— 


sreakfast—Milk, cereal or _ soft-boiled 


egg, and slice of white toast. 


10 a.m.—The juice of one orange, 
strained, or 1 to 2 ounces of beef juice. 
12. m.—Seraped beef; broiled bacon 


(tough part not to be swallowed); white 
of chicken, or mutton or lamb chop cut 
in small pieces; one well-cooked fresh 
vegetable (either spinach, asparagus tips, 
tender string-beans, or boiled macaroni). 
For dessert a small quantity of ice-cream 
with a lady-finger may be given, or any 
of the desserts already mentioned. 

4 p.M.—Milk, gruel, or broth. 

7 p.M.—Milk, white toast, 
cracker, or gingersnap. 


zwicback, 


Beef broth—One pound of lean beef, 
with a piece of the shin bone; one pint 
of cold water. Place in a saucepan over 
a slow fire to simmer, not boil, six or 
eight hours; then strain and salt slightly. 
When cold, skim off all fat and reheat. 

Mutton broth—From two pounds of 
mutton (neck) remove all of the free fat: 
to one pound of this add one pint of cold 
water, and proceed as in beef broth, be- 
ing sure to skim off all fat. 

Chicken — broth.—Thoroughly — cleanse 
and wash one small chicken (fowl), dry 
with a clean towel and cut the meat and 
bone into moderately small pieces. te- 
move as much fat as possible. ‘To one 
pound of chicken thus prepared add one 
pint of water, and proceed as in beef or 
mutton broth. 

These broths when cold should form a 
jellied mass. The nutritive properties 
may be somewhat increased by the ad- 
dition of boiled rice, barley, or macaroni. 

To prepare barley, rice, or macaroni for 
broths :—Barley—Soak two tablespoon- 
fuls of pearl barley in cold water over- 
night, next morning drain off all water 
and put the barley into a saucepan con- 
taining one pint of boiling water and a 
teaspoonful of salt. Let it boil continu- 
ously for one-half hour. 

Macaroni.—Take four stems of tine 
macaroni which are about ten 
inches long, break into inch pieces and 
throw into three-fourths of a pint of 
boiling water; add one-quarter — tea- 
spoonful of salt; let it boil briskly for 
one-half hour, stirring oceasionally with 
a fork to prevent sticking to the bottom 
of the pan. 

Rice. — One — tablespoonful — of 
washed thoroughly several times in cold 
water, should be thrown into a saucepan 
containing one pint of boiling water; 
add one-quarter tablespoonful of salt, and 
let it boil briskly for one-half hour, 
stirring occasionally with a fork to pre- 
vent sticking to the pan. When properly 
cooked it should be of the consistency of 
rather thin porridge, and the grains 
should be separate. 

Beef pulp or scraped beef.—One pound 
of round or top sirloin steak cut about one 
inch thick. With a tablespoon scrape 
the meat, first from one side, then from 
the other. The raw meat will come off on 
the spoon in the shape of a smooth pulp 
minus any of the coarse, muscular fibre; 
if there is a rim of suet or fat on the meat, 
scrape off some of this; if not, procure 
a little bone marrow, not over half a 
teaspoonful. Place the scraped beef with 
the fat in a small double boiler, in which 
the water is boiling, or a small bowl 
placed over a boiling teakettle will an- 
swer. Stir the pulp constantly with a 
fork to keep it broken up into fine par- 
ticles; it should be cooked quite rare. 
It is best to remove it from the fire just 
before it has reached the proper degree of 
rareness, as the heated receptacle will 
cook it some .even after it is removed 
from the fire. Season with a small pinch 
of salt; and if the marrow or fat is not 
obtainable a small lump of butter should 
be cooked with the meat. 

Chicken—No. 1.—Broil over a_ hot 
fire from ten to twenty minutes the 
breast or the second joint of a tender 
young chicken, turning it frequently. It 


eight or 


rice, 


should be cooked thoroughly but not 
dried. 
No. 2.—Take one-half of a_ tender 


young chicken. Rub both sides with a 
little melted butter, then rub with a little 
flour; place it in a shallow pan with one- 
half teacupful of hot water. Bake in a 
hot oven, basting frequently; season with 
a little salt. 

Spinach.—Separate the green leaves 
from the stalks and wash thoroughly in 
several waters to free from all sand. 

Trish-moss pudding.—Take about as 
much Irish moss as you can lightly press 
into a wineglass; soak the moss for 
about ten minutes in a cupful of water; 
then drain and place it in a double boiler 
with one and one-half cupfuls of milk, a 
pinch of salt, and a slice of lemon rind. 
Boil it for three-quarters of an hour, 
strain through a piece of cheese-cloth 
doubled, then pour it into a bowl or 
mould, and set it in the ice-box. 





WITH OUR READERS 


“With great pleasure I renew my su 
scription to HaRPER’s Bazar, for it is 4 
magazine I could not do without; it hi: 
helped me, oh, so much in my home ani 
dressing. I have studied it carefully, an 
find when thrown on my own resource 
as sO many young married girls are aw: 
from home, it has always helped me, an | 
splendidly. So you see it is small wonder 
I am such a loyal subscriber. . Could y: 
only know the hard places in home-ma 
ing and dressing it has helped me over 
feel sure you would be gratified.”’—F. ( 
K., Newark, N. J. 

“IT am’a new subscriber to HARPER’s 
Bazar, but have enjoyed it so much thi: 
I shall not again be without it."-—F.A.T , 
St. Johns, Mich. j 


“The Bazar is atreasure. I have ju 
been reading the new number; each o1 
seems better than the last. I shouldn 
even attempt to write of its interest an 
help to me.’’—M. B., Detroit, Mich. 


“The Bazar is my best friend when 
am planning my clothes, though I hay 
little to spend on them, because I hay 
all confidence in your styles and advice 

V. B. McG., Portland, Me. 

“I would like to subscribe for Har 
PER’S Bazar, so send me blank. It is th: 
best magazine I have ever read.’’- 
G. B. D., Washington, D. C. 

““HARPER’S Bazar is my favorite of al 
magazines—in fact, I shall never be with 
out it.””—O. A., Auburn, Ala. 

“For many years I have been a reade 
of the Bazar, and consider it one of m) 
absolutely necessary magazines.’’—L. ( 
C., Houtydale, Pa. 

““We have been subscribers for th 
MAGAZINE and Bazar since the first yea 
they were published, and we cannot bea 
to lose a copy.””-—W. H. S., Winsted, Ct 

“You have so kindly come to my aid i: 
the past, in so many instances, that I fee 
at liberty to address you again. I hav 
had the Bazar regularly since it was firs 
issued, and should be utterly lost without 
it.’"—M. G. P., Cambridge, Ohio. 


“As often heretofore, when in a di- 
lemma, I turn to you. Can you help me ? 
If so I will be only once more deeply in 
your debt, and still more firmly fixed in 
my unwavering belief that the Bazar i 
7 best friend.’’—E, D. C., Jacksonville, 





“Mrs. M wishes to express her very 
sincere thanks for the haste with which 
the patterns were forwarded her, as they 
arrived in the very ‘‘nick of time.”’ This 
from one who has long found the Bazar 
indispensable—who, in fact, has an almost 
complete folio of the magazine for over 
thirty-six years.”—M. T. F., Chicago. 

‘“My grandmother began to take the 
BazaR thirty-six years ago, and we have 
found it an invaluable aid on all house- 
hold questions ever since. My grand 
father also has taken Harper’s Maca 
ZINE since its first issue. He is now 
eighty-six years old, and reads it every 
neath." —R. E. E., Baltimore, Md. 

‘“‘T have taken the Bazar for more than 
thirty years, with only a few interruptions, 
and am still its most ardent admirer, «s 
I was when it was in the form somewhat 
resembling its present style. Then I wa 
equally constant when it was in maga- 
zine form, and now in its newer guise, an! 
with its added departments, Harper’ 
Bazar is my first choice of all periodicals 
—M. H., Berlin, Ont. 


“I was surprised to see the Bazar i 
its new size, but I shall like it if it is to 
be larger. There can’t be too much ot 
it.”"—F. W., Upham’s Corner, Mass. 

“‘T have taken the Bazar a good many 
years, and I have always looked upon : 
as a woman’s magazine of dignity, culture, 
and refinement. I have looked forwar! 
to its coming every month, and have 
always received from it much pleasure 
- much help.” —A. E. McC., Winnetk:, 


“For several years I have subscribe! 
to the Bazar, and have looked forwari 
to each number with pleasant anticip:- 
tion. It came as a beloved friend, to hel}), 
comfort, and cheer. I have kept hou 
by it, and its clever stories and artic! 
have ever been a source of pleasure. | n 
fact, I have heard many men, as well 
women, say ‘it was the best-edited mag::- 
zine going.’’’—L, G. N., Nashville, Ten 





“‘T have esteemed the Bazar over «ll 
women’s magazines, of which I have 
several. I have enjoyed the readiny- 
matter, and have come to consider tlie 
various departments essential to my 
housekeeping.” —J. H. R., St. Louis, Mu 


“‘Am pleased with the new-style Har- 
PER’s Bazar. I have taken it be many 
ears, beginning when almost too young 
lor such grown-up reading. When J tell 
_ that as a child of ten I enj yed 

ickens’ works, you will understand why 
I liked Harper’s Bazar at the same age. 
I have thirty volumes bound.’’—A. 
K., Madison, Wis. 
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CAKE-MAKING 


BY VIRGINIA T. 


VAN DE WATER 








such thing 


as “tuck” in eake-mak- 


aa is no 


ing. Given good ingredi- 
ents, properly measured 
and prepared, the right 


sort of pan, and an oven 
of correct temperature, 
be satisfactory. If it is 
heavy, or 





will 


cake 
se-grained, or 
e is a blunder somewhere. 

o make eake comfortably, one needs 
irge earthen bow! to mix in: an egg- 
preferably a 


tasteless, 


ter: a large spoon, 

















CREAM COCOANUT CAKE 


yooden one: a bowl to beat eggs in; a 
platter for the whites, if there are to be 
many; a teaspoon for measuring, and a 
cup for the same purpose; and a pan or 
several pans to bake the cake in. The 
bottoms and sides of the pans should be 
well greased, but not with butter, as this 
makes the contents stick, but with suet, 
lard, or oil. If one makes a fruit cake, 
oy any other which requires long baking, 
the pan should be lined with paper, well 
greased. 

(he usual method for mixing a cake 
is to work the butter to a cream, adding 
the sugar, then the beaten yolks, next the 
flavoring, and then the flour, alternately 
the milk, until both are used up. 
Last of all, fold in lightly the whites, 
atter they have been beaten stiff and dry. 
Do not beat these in, and do not beat the 
cike hard after they are added. Put it at 
once into the pan and set in the oven. 
Close the door gently, and do not allow 
y jar in the kitenen while the cake is 
baking. 

Cake must not be put into an oven 
which is very hot at first and cools later. 
This eooks the outside of the batter and 
prevents its rising as it should; then, as 
the heat declines, the baked crust press- 
ing on the unbaked interior makes it fall. 

Do not open the oven until you think 
the eake has “ set,” or is partly baked all 
through, and not then unless you have 
reason to fear that one side of the oven 
is hotter than the other. Never move the 
cake until the crust has formed. When a 
loaf must bake for a long time, it is well 
to cover it for the first half-hour with 
brown paper. When done, the cake will 
shrink slightly from the sides of the pan; 
aud if a loaf eake, will have a crack 


with 




















HOME-MADE CREAM PUFFS 


across the top. <A clean straw run into 
the thickest part will come out clean and 
free from dough. 

Cocoanut cream cake.—Cream a half- 
cup of butter with two cups of powdered 
Sugar, add the yolks of four eggs, beaten 
very light, a teacupful of cream or un- 
skimmed milk, and three cupfuls of flour 
sifted with two teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder. Fold in the beaten whites and 
bake in three layer-tins. When cold, make 
a filling and coating of a cupful of cream, 
the white of one egg, sugar to taste, and 
a grated cocoanut. Beat the white very 
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stiff, and whip the cream; then add it to 
the stiffened white; beat in the sugar and 
two-thirds of the grated cocoanut. Put 
this mixture between the cake layers, and 
set them on top of each other. Cover the 
top and sides of the entire cake with the 
white mixture, and, as it begins to stiffen 
slightly, sprinkle the remaining cocoanut 
over it. : 
Maple-sugar cake—Work to a cream 
one cup of butter and two cups of sugar, 
add a cup of milk, four egg yolks, and 
about four cupfuls of flour sifted with two 
heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 
If more flour is needed, it can be added 
later, and brands thicken more 
than others, do not put the full quantity 


as some 


in at once. Fold in the whites of the 
eggs, and bake in layer-tins. 


To make the maple filling, boil a half- 
pint of maple sugar until it threads. 
Have ready-beaten the white of an egg, 
and pour the scalding syrup slowly upon 
this, whipping steadily. Whip until the 
mixture is cool and stiff enough to spread 
on the cake and between the layers. 

Almond cake.—Cream a cupful of but- 
ter; work into it two cupfuls of sugar; 
add four eggs, whites and yolks beaten to- 
gether and very light; stir in a cupful of 
cold water and a teaspoonful of almond 
extract. Cut into coarse bits two cupfuls 
of blanched almonds, and sprinkle them 
thickly with flour. Add these to the bat- 
ter with flour enough to make it of the 
proper consistency. Bake in an oval or 
square loaf-tin. This cake may be iced, 
but is also very good without frosting of 
any kind. 

Orange layer cake.—Rub three table- 
spoonfuls of butter to a cream, add two 
cupfuls of sugar, the well-beaten yolks of 
five eggs, a cupful of cold water, the juice 
and half of the grated peel of one large 
orange or of two small ones, and a half- 
teaspoonful of baking-soda dissolved in a 




















ALMOND CAKE 


tablespoonful of hot water. Sift three 
cupfuls of flour with a teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, and stir this in alternate- 
ly with the stiffened whites of three eggs. 
If more flour is needed, add it cautiously. 
Bake in layer-cake pans. For the filling 
put into two unbeaten egg-whites a cup- 


ful of powdered sugar, and beat very 
light, adding the juice and half the 
grated peel of an orange. If too thin, 


put in more sugar. Put the layers to- 
gether with this mixture, add to what is 
left more powdered sugar, and the 
cake with it. If properly made this is a 
delicious cake. 

Home-made 


ice 


cream puffs —Put a_ pint 


of water into a saucepan, bring to a 
boil, and stir into it a half-pound of 
butter. Bring again to the boiling-point, 


and beat in three-quarters of a pound of 
flour. Stir all the time, and boil until 
the mixture no longer, sticks to the sides 
of the saucepan. This will take only 
a minute or two. Remove from the fire 
the moment this point is reached, and set 
away to cool. When cold, break into the 
mixture, one at a time, eight eggs, beat- 
ing the batter for two minutes after each 
one is added. Set the batter in the ice 
until very cold, then drop by the great 


spoonful. upon pans lined with waxed 
paper. Bake in a steady oven until 
puffed and colored a golden brown. When 


cold, cut a slit in the side of each puff, 
and fill with whipped cream flavored to 
suit the taste. Sprinkle with sugar and 
serve, 





HARPER'S BAZAR 





Ghe 
PLEASURES of HEALTH 


can only be realized when supported by physical strength. 


is not only a liquid food of itself, but when taken with meals 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH - - 


Physical strength can only be attained through proper 
nourishment and physical exercise. 


NHEUSER BUSCH’. 
Wine 


produces the fermentation necessary for the 
digestion of other foods. 


Declared by U. S. Revenue Department A PURE 
MALT PRODUCT and not an alcoholic beverage 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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FOR the Picnic 
Basket—take Karo 


along—-Eat it with biscuit or 
hy spread on bread. 
- Y Use it for a tea punch hot or iced coffee. 
Cooling drinks are delicious sweetened 
with Karo (See the Book, pages 26 to 
28). Karo agrees with everybody. 


Karo 


CORN SYRUP 







| 


~ 


a Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle cakes Ginger bread 
Hot biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 


Karo Cook Book— filty pages — including thirty 
peifect recipes for home candy making—Free 
Send your name on a post-card, today, to 


Corn Products Refining Company 
NEW YORK 
P.O. Box 161 


WORPULORE GPR OR RENEE RD CEL GOR Reed e DONOR RCRCaRNeatenegioete 


Dept. “Q” 























Safe Ice Cream in Crystal Glass 
WITHOUT GRINDING OR CRANKING 


Imagine how much more delicious is Ise Cream made in and served from 
Glass than from Metal. Ptomaine poisoning impossible. Neither Crank, Gear 
nor Dasher required. Ice Cream firm, smo and velvety. 


Buy the “Sanitary” Crystal Glass Ice Cream Freezer 


Invention of a Caterer. Formulas complete with each Freezer. 


Directions for Freezing: Simply fill glass Cylinder with prepared 
ingredients, hermetically seal and pack in any ordinary wooden pail, box or bucket, 
with Ice (or $now) and salt in proportion: specified and leave till desired for serving 
Then take from pack, rinse under cold-water faucet,uncover and eject contents by pushing 
from bottom, slicing in uniform portions; or eject aff in an attractive cylindrical loaf 

Commended by thousands of Domestic Science Experts and Housewives. One size only, 
producing dessert for family of eight. Sold by dealers everywhere. If yours cannot 
supply you, send us his name and we will ship by express upon receipt of 
price, $1.25. Circulars and Special Offer upon request. Z J 


THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 406 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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FASHIONS FOR 


BY MARIE OLIVIER 

















HERE is much of that invaluable 
it thing, common sense, about the year’s 
clothing for little boys. It is gen- 
erally so light, so roomy, and so alto- 
gether suitable for the needs of the grow- 
ing child. Practically all his 
clothing is made with allowance for 
present comfort and future growth. 
Comfortable sleeves, 
amply full, and a rather tree 
neck are the characteristics of the 
fashionable child’s under and 
outer dress, no matter what 
the material of which it Is 
made. 
What might be called the 
one-toned suit is the newest 
for the boy of from six to 
usually con- 


trousers 


ten vears. It 
sists of a plain or 
Waist made of the same ma- 


pleated 


terial as the trousers, some- 
what after the fashion of the 
first costume shown in the 
group below. Gray or un- 
bleached linen, crash. 
tea, and duck are the 
ite 

iil 


fon sammer 


. suitings The 


iashionable idea is to have 
the collar and euffs (if the 
latter are worn) of the same 
material as the waist, which, if in 
flannel or other similar 
striped, invisibly 


outing 
weave, may be 
checked, or plain. 

Au occasional suit in neavy pon- 
vee is seen, even for the boy of ten, 
and this, too, is selt-trimmed and finished 
with the strictest tailor effects, as a first- 
class outing shirt for a man would be. 
The waist which older boys are best 
pleased with has a centre box pleat, and 
one or more pockets. A heavy leather 
belt, with large buckle and a soft tie, BOY'S SAILOR COSTUME IN TWO TONES 
often a Windsor, are the usual accompani- 
ments to such suits. Low, rolling col- 
lars are provided for the boy of five to 
seven, but a high turn-over form is pre- 
ferred for the older boy. 


For boys under five years belted blouse 
costumes in one form or another are uni- 
versally worn. You will see them = in 
striped zephyrs or linens, white serge or 


summer flannels: in duck, piqué, and other 
strictly seasonable fabries, all with the 
same general lines, but each with some 
trifling difference of color or eut which 
gives it individuality. ‘This year, com- 
binations, not unlike, though some- 
what soberer than, those which pre- 

vail among 
conspicuous among the models ad- 

vanced by the principal children’s 
clothing makers. A blue-and- 

white fabric, lined ever so 

faintly with the colored 

stripe, is likely to have 

sharply contrasting — collar, 

eufls, and pockets of deep 

blue. Or, these portions may be 


women’s dresses, are 


of white, which some mothers 
always prefer. Brown and 
white, bright red and white, 
blue and green. — to and 
white, are ameuge the most 
vopular combinations this 
year. 

A suit 
much imitated and diversi- 
fied is made of quarter-inch 
alternating 
and red 


which has been 


stripes of écru 
chambray. It = is 
made with a knee-length 
secant blouse form 
belted (and low) with a belt 
of the same material, cut on 
the lengthwise run of the 
stripe. It is finished with cuffs 
and collar cut upon the bias, and 
with mottled bone buttons that 
repeat the two colors. Worn with a 
soft Egyptian cap of bright shade, 
this is a particularly picturesque suit 
tor country or park wear. 

An unusual number and variety of sail- 
or suits are worn this summer by boys 
of from four to eight Some 
have the regular mariner’s 
long, close-fitting, and a trifle flaring at 
the foot; but the majority are made with 
knickerbockers, quite full at the knee, and 
a few with garments that are both short 
and free, like those of the last costume 
shown in the group below. Round, square, 
and pointed collars are all fashionable. 


loosely 


years. 


trousers, 





























FOUR COSTUMES FOR BOYS OF FROM TWO ?¥O EIGHT YEARS 
No. | shows a suit complete in white lawn; 2, a blouse costume in striped zephyr; 3, dress of checked chambray ; and 4, boy's costume in white serge. 











HARPER’S 
BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


Reduction in Price of Old Patterns 


As we have started a new system 
of classified numbers for our patterns, 
and will issue, in future, a quarterly 
classified catalogue, beginning in July 
next, we have reduced the price of a 
large number of old cut patterns to 
ten cents. 

We will send the catalogue, showing 
these, as long as the supply holds 
out, to any one sending four cents in 
stamps. We will sell these older 
patterns at the reduced price until the 
supply on hand is exhausted. To 
secure medium sizes, for which there 
is most demand, an early order will be 
necessary. 











Purchasers of patterns are especially 

cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
pattern” required m ordering by mat. 
Remittance may be made in stamps, money 
order, postal note, or check. 


‘a 

Cut Parner Patterns 

IN THE JUNE NUMBER 

Curvron Warsr, No. 307, Price 
15 cents, Waist, Nv. 308, Price, 15 
cents; Waist, No. 309, Price, 15 
cents; LINEN OR PONGEE OVER- 
DRESS, No. 508, Price, 35 cents ; 
Girw’s Scnoot Dress, No. 5009, 
Price, 35 cents; BreaKrast Gown, 
No. 510, Price, 35 cents; CHILpD’s 
Frock, No. 600, Price. 25 cents. 


IN THIS NUMBER 

Boy’s Morninc Suit, No. 601, 
Price, 15 cents; KNocKasout Suit, 
No. 602, Price, 15 cents; GurRL’s 
MoRNING Frock, No. 603, Price, 15 
cents; Mopirigep Sartor Frock, 
No. 604, Price, 25 cents; TRAVEL- 
LING Suit, Coat, No. 208, Price, 25 
cents; SKIRT, No. 403, Price, 25 
cents; New SEAMLEss Biouse, No. 
307, Price, 15 cents. 


Embroidery Designs 
IN THE JUNE NUMBER 


Dutch Blue Centrepiece, 30 in. sq. 
$2. 


Price 
Smaller Dutch Blue Square, 20 in. 
Stamped on ecru or white linen, 
No. 450 Price 
Silks for working 
Rose Garland Centrepiece, 36 in. sq. 
Stamped on ecru or white linen, 
No. 451 Price 
Perforated pattern of half of de- 
sign, No. 45 Price 
Stencil pattern of half of design, 
No. 453 Price 
Silks for working design. . . Price 
Rose Garland Table Scarf, 18x54 in. 
Stamped on ecru or white linen, 
No. 454 Price 
Perforated pattern of half of de- 
sign, No 455..........Price 
Stencil pattern of half of design, 
No. 456 Price 
Silks for working design. . . Price 
Conventional Rose Centre, 30 in. sq. 
Stamped on ecru or white linen, 
No. 457 Price 
Perforated pattern of half of de- 
sign, No. 458. Price 
Stencil pattern of half of design, 
. Price 


Stamped on ecru or white linen, 
No 460 Price 
Perforated pattern of half of de- 
sign, No. 461..........Price 
Stencil pattern of half of design, 
No. 462 Price 
Silks for working design. .. Price 
Embroidery for Chiffon Waist, 307. 
No. 463 Price 
Embroidery Design for Waist, 308. 
No. 464 Price 
Embroidery Design for Waist, 300. 
No. 465 Price 


IN THE MAY NUMBER 


Lace Coat Desicn, No. 445, 
Price, 35 cents; Corp-EMBROIDERY 
Desicn, No. 446, Price, 25 cents; 
Cross-stitcH Desicn, No. 447, 
Price, 25 cents; EnciisH EYELET 
DesiGn, No. 448, Price, 50 cents. 


Stencil Designs 


Dress Stencit Set, No. 441, 
Price, $1.50; CIGARETTE Case DE- 
siGn, No. 442, Price, 75 cents; BELT 
Desicn, No. 443, Price, 50 cents; 
Bac Desicn, No. 444, Price, 50 
cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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UAINTLY novel hats and some odd 


dresses 


little 


classic tendency of the last year in 
apparel are the 


women’s 
claim the first atte 
clothing this summe 
dresses are draped 


ar. Some of the 


frock is with a low 
neck, and an adjustable chemiset:ie aceom- 
panies it, to be put on when a high effect 
is necessary. jut, again, even for the 
small girl’s dress and coat the tailored 
resorted to. As for the 
suits which 


shantung 















made up 
that imitate the 
items that 
ntion in little girls’ 
effects are 
shirtwaist 


over with what, well-grown 


for want of a better name, may be girls of eight to ten years are wear- 
called sarraus, which fall from a ing, these nearly all are made up 
low neck line to the hem of the with prim bands and _ stitehed 
dress. In frocks of shantung pleats that reproduce the tailored 
these are sometimes tailored, neatness of their elder sisters’ 
aud laid in long narrow waists. 
pleats, which obviate a too For girls of from ten to 
jumpy ” appearance in the fourteen years some of the 
plump, and dress a= slim specialty houses are advan 


child admirably. O 


thers are cing what they call the fish 


viven flat apron fronts of wife dress, which is made 
the same length, that are at- with a belted top and a 
teched under the arm with turned-up apron drapery. It 


siitehed straps of 


miterial, or with ribbon. In 


very fine and tre 
muslins these tabl 
oven beautifully 
ered, 


diess of equal finen 
shert soeks 


the effect is fairy-l 


for the girl of eight or nine 


vers. 


The hats are covered 
any and every material from 


shaded 
auze to 


tulle and 
shantung. 


ploying thin materials are likely 


to be shirred ¢losely 


with tiny baby-roses ; 


iw are either shi 
= . 

or tailored oddly, or 

of narrow ribbon 


trimming. These fa 


made up at home, tz 
forms, from that of the small almost cap- 


sized bell-hat, to a 
Some of the smart 
stretched with Irish 


erin or tulle-covered 

Shantung in the 
shades is extremely i 
the small girl’s froe 


coat, for which garments, too, eolienne is 


and, worn over a fluffy 


and low 


rred over cords there or at the side of the front with 
have a stiff bow a rosette. 

velvet as their sole For the very little girl, colored em- 
brie hats, so readily broideries upon a white foundation are 


is made with a full waist and 

belt, and the under side of the | 
| 
| 


the same 
insparent drapery is faced with a con- 
trasting material, or with one 
that with the 
foundation fabrie in stripe or 
figure. Many princess dresses 
are being made up, too, for 
the girl of from seven to four- 


iers are 


embroid- harmonizes 





ess, with 





shoes, 


ike, even 


teen years, and these are not 
only simply made, but grace- 
ful little garments. They 
conform to the figure with- 
out tightness and end in a 
deep flounce, which is headed by a 
soft silk The latter may 
have ends at the back, or not, as 
preferred; or it may be 


with 








flowered 

Those em- 
sash. 
and trimmed 


those of shan- finished 










es 
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Talcum Powder fi 








That is Really 
Light and “Fluffy” 


There can be—and is— 
a vast difference in talcum 
powder quality. The 
delightful ‘‘fluffiness’’ and 
unusual softness of 


LEHNaFINKS 


@ @ 

Riveris Taleum 
(Flesh Tint and White) 

stand out in marked contrast with 


the soapiness and somewhat coarse 
consistency of many kinds. 


























It possesses an impalpable fine- 
ness which makes it ideal foruse with 
a puff, and is especially adaptable as 
a face powder, since it comes in 
both flesh tint and white; blends 
thoroughly with the skin, leaving a 
soft, velvety refined surface. 

As a general toilet powder, use 








ake a wide range ot popular. Frills of this sort trim numbers 
of fine chambray, zephyr, and gingham | 

commodious bonnet. dresses. A quaint idea is seen in the 
little bell-hats are shirtwaist dresses of these materials for 
lace, set over fine NURSERY DRESS OF BLUE CHAMBRAY the little girl of from. six to ten 
hat frames. years. These are made with pleated 
pastel and “raw” chosen by some of the exclusive designers. waists and rather full gathered skirts, 


n favor this year for 
k and hght summer 


Quite two-thirds of the frocks for small 
girls are collarless, and both round and 
necks are seen. As a rule, the 


though the fulness of the latter may be 


arranged in pleats. ‘Lhese dresses are 


square accompanied by adjustable neck frills. 














hi 























GROUP OF PRACTICAL FROCKS FOR LITTLE GIRLS OF FROM TWO TO EIGHT YEARS 
No. | is of dotted and embroidered lawn; Nos. 2 and 4, of crash ; and No. 3, an apron frock of embroidered lawn. 


Lehn & Fink’s Talcum generously 
after the bath, after exercise, when 
preparing for the evening function. 
It is cooling, refreshing and heal- 
ing—destroys odors of perspiration. 












Its refined and most unusual fra- 
grance adds acharm to the toilet not 
obtainable in any other way. 

Extra large (5 inch) air-tight, sprinkle 
top glass jars, 25c.—all druggists. 

Generous Free Sample 
sent anywhere on request; write for it. 
— 
Lehn & Fink, 135 William St., New York 


i? Ask your dentist about 
Pebeco Tooth Paste 
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between the dress of elderly 

women of their younger sisters, 
yet it exi: and the change now going 
on in feminine dress forms is likely to 
accentuate the difference in the near 


T is no small matter to define the dif- 
| ference 


and 





future. The square-oblong dresses 
which all young women seem now 
to be encased in, with their flat 


tiered trimming and stiff pleats, 
are beautiful only for the young; 
for the more mature figure 
they become ugly and impos- 


sible. Hence, tunics and 
flounce effects are taking 
their place in the dress of 
older women, and bouffant 
overdresses and long, elab- 
orated polonaises are prom- 


ised in the early or late au- 


tumn. Of the six importa- 
tions for elderly women 
which have come under my 


eye most recently, four were 
made with tunies, short, long, 

and blocked off in 
but flat skirt panels; 
was finished with a 
flounce somewhat on the or- 
der of that which characterizes 
the gown shown in the right-hand 
corner below; and the last was 
finished with a deep satin hem. As 
a rule, all such tunics are flat, though 
not tight-fitting, about the hips, with 
a slight flare below. 

Much fringe and quaint shirring are 
seen, even on the cotton dresses, but of 
these, I must add, the most striking prod- 
ucts of the year are the tailor-made lawns 
and other thin wash These are 
strictly tailored, and up in 
dark spotted and striped materials with 
plain band trimming, quite as cloth gar- 





draped 
loose 


one 


dresses, 


are made 








RUSSIAN-BLOUSE MORNINC COSTUME 


ments are. They represent one of the 
most elegant forms of the simple dress ot 
the year, and one which some months ago 
was pictured in the Bazar, though the 
garments shown were tailor-made silk 
ones. 






























MORNING HAT OF SATIN CRIN, WITH LACE 


For purposes for which the tailored dress 
would be out of place, however, the dark, 
Persian-printed lawns and gauzes_ have 
come in, and these are highly appropriate 
for the elderly (being sufficiently sedate 
when properly and becomingly chosen) 
in that they give life to the complexion 
and set off the well-kept white or gray 
hair wonderfully well. Moreover, the 
vogue for these fabries is sure to be de- 
veloped in Paisley cashmeres and_ silks, 
and especially in varieties of foulard dur- 
ing the autumn, so that purchases care- 
fully made now will prove excellent in- 
vestments later. Printed lawn and silk 
hats, too, are quite effective when worn 
by some smart women in the fifties. Such 
hats are usually touched up, however, 
with a full ribbon ornament or full fold, 
or by some rich flower. 

The prevailing and ineoming colors for 
the elderly are charming and artistic. For 
example, there is a new red which is 
brown as mahogany and red as a dahlia, 
and .is equally lovely in velvet, moiré, 
foulard, tussor, gauze, cashmere, and 
lawn. It is seen in plain material, and 
found accentuated in the pattern of some 
of the choicer Persian fabrics. There is 
also a smoky gray-blue which is refined 
and quiet. 

Apropos of new colors, some of our 
most fashionable women are combining 
purple and prune silk coats with after- 
noon dresses of gray, dahlia, and green; 
combination which a Parisian house 
has just devised consists of a purple coat 
and a Pompadour pink dress, which, when 
actually seen, really is lovely, though to 
read the description it is very likely to 
seem garish. Similar silk coats in rich 
brown or deep green, which fit loosely 
about the form, are now regarded as the 
elegant thing for the smart matron to 
wear at wedding and formal afternoon 
receptions. These new and smart coats 
may take the form of the blouse shown on 
this page, and be elaborated with shir- 
rings, pipings, and embroideries; or they 
may follow the Louis XV. coatee shapes 
with lapels heavily embroidered and trim- 
mings of rich buttons and lace. 

Shot taffeta, with purple and green 
glints, or red ones, and _ soft-finished 
moiré are at present the favorite materi- 
als for these ceremonious coats, which, as 
a rule, are self-trimmed with elaborately 
shirred edges, and ornaments in medal- 


one 





lion or lozenge or olive forms, or with 
quaint little bows of silk such as were 


worn by the women of fashion of three- 
quarters of a century ago. 


Lace ruffles as a wrist finish to the 
sleeves and narrow turn-over lace 
collars for the neck are returning 
with the old materials, and these 

collars, as a rule, are fastened 


with a simple brooch. The pretty 
fancy is also returning of wear- 
ing lace in some form upon 
the hair, either in the way 
of a set cap, with fluffy ruf- 
and, perhaps, flowers 
them; or a_ flat 
square or disk of lace, with 
a rosette of pale-toned 
bon. The Spanish lace searf 
in black and in white is now 
offered as a veranda acces- 
sory for the summer evening. 


fles 
among 





For actual street wear, 
some very pretty bonnet 
forms are coming in; but 
the preferred head-covering 


continues to be a close-fitting 
toque or turban, of conserva- 
tive height and trimming. 
At the same time the darker Per- 
sian silks and lawns are drawn 
upon for many quaint shapes, 
over which the figured material is 
draped, shirred, or moulded. Hats 
of this sort and those of dark shot 
tulle constitute the larger part of the 
carriage and garden hats which city mil- 
sending to the fashionable 
Usually they are self- 





liners are 
watering-places. 
trimmed. 
Among the cooler summer fabrics for 
old ladies are fine black and soberly tinted 
lawns, tussors, and crepons, of which last- 


named materials there are diversified 





HOME DRESS IN THE NEW RED CASHMERE 


weaves and colors. Such shades as pow- 
der-blue and silver-gray are the newest, 
and these are trimmed with self-colored 
lace or braids, or tiny pleated ruche frills 
of silk. Dotted or figured fabrics veiled 











with chiffon are much worn by older women. 
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ED. PINAUD’S 
HAIR TONIC 


(Eau de Quinine) 

After surf bathing use this fine hair dressing 
restore brilliancy to the hair and to insure comf: 
to the scalp. It perfumes the hair, keeps it in f 
condition, and makes it easy to arrange in spite 
the damp air of seashore, mountains or country. 

50c and $1.00 per bottle. 


ED. PINAUD’S 
TOILET WATER 


( Lilac Vegetal) 

No matter where you spend the summer, yi u 
should always have a supply of this fragrant 
French toilet water. It is fine for handkerchic/, 
atomizer and bath. Very refreshing and lasti: 
Every drop contains the delicate fragrance of t! « 
living blossoms. Large bottle (6 oz.), 75c. 

These exquisite French preparations are sold by drug 
department stores everywhere. If you desire testing s 
ples, please send 10c to our American Offices, 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
102 ED. PINAUD Bidg., New York 
Tennis 


SUMMER = 


CREME 
Pains Si ate MON 


Enjoy every summer activity and let Creme Simon 
keep your face, hands and arms clear and white. 
Don't worry about wind or sun. Let Creme Simon 
protect you. 

For fifty years CREME SIMON has held its place on the 
dressing table of every Parisian beauty. 

For filty years CREME SIMON has grown in popularity 
throughout Europe. 

For fifty years CREME SIMON has fulfilled every te- 
quirement of the lady of taste and refinement. 


Use it and the cleamess and whiteness of your skin will 
challenge comparison even as does CREME SIMON wit all 
other cold creams. 























Sailing v 
Swimming 
Automobiling 


Relieves Sunburn 
Prevents Freckles 


It is greaseless. 

nourishes the skin. 

It is easily removed by cold water. 
It cannot become rancid. 

It softens and whitens the skin. 

It is absolutely pure. 

It serves the whole family. 


= 
—_ 


MmYC>rPOmmD 


Send 10 cents for a liberal sample of our Creme Simon, 
Poudre Simon and Savon Simon (worth 25c.). Try it just once 


J. SIMON @ CIE., Offer 401, 2 Cliff St., New York 





|For Beautiful Hair | 
In the Summertime | 





‘“‘Any woman desiring abundant, lustr« us 
hair should use a dry shampoo every two 
or three days,” says Mme. DeMille, the 
famous beauty expert. ‘‘No woman should 
use water upon her hair too frequently, ‘or 
moisture causes the hair to lose its color 
and in t'me become thin. 

‘*When dressing for the evening, you 
can quickly take a dry shampoo that wil 
remove all dust from the hair in a 
minutes. Treated thus, the hair does 
become damp in the evening, or while 
boating. 

** Mix four ounces of powdered orris rot 
with four ounces of therox and you wil 
have a splendid dry shampoo powder tat 
will last for months, even if you use it 
every day. Keep it in a sifter-top can and 
sprinkle a little of this mixture evenly upon 
the head ; then brush the powder thoroug)|y 
through the hair. Therox keeps the hai 
light and fluffy, and beautifully lustrou 

** This treatment is the only thing I kr 
that will produce a growth of hair. If \ 
druggist doesn’t keep orris root and th: 
he can easily getthem for you from his w! 
saler, if he cares to be accommodating. 


x 








INSTANTLY RELIEVED 


and lasting comfort 
guaranteed by using 
THE FISCHER 
BUNION PROTECTO! 
It reduces swelling, stops friction 
irritation, and keeps the shoes in +! 
Over 250,000 sufferers benefited. 
FREE AL We will send 
. sure Bunion | 
. No pa: if 















THE FISCHER MFG. CO., 930 34 St.. Milwaukee, \' is. 


sé . . ” 
Home-Making, the New Profession 
Is a 70-page booklet—it’s FREE. Home study domestic scent 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid posit!" 
Am. Sehool of Home Economies, 609 W, 69th St., Chiengo, II! 
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HE habitually critical complain of 
TF tie girl’s clothes in the present sea- 

son as being hotch-poteh, not to say 
eccentric; but, as a matter of 
fact, much of her apparel, just 
irresponsible and 
the way in 
are put to- 


because it is 
accidental in 
which types 
vether and colors associa- 
ted, is lovely and espe- 
cially appropriate for 
the girl’s elastic fig- 
ure and her young 
and happy — face. 
Some of the wash 
materials of the 
year positive- 
lv joyous, and the 
little 
of the 
picturesque 
unusual. ‘This is 
particularly — true 
of the gayly dot- 
ted and patterned 
dress materials, 
the oddly printed 
Persian searfs of 





accessories 
toilette are 
and 





gauze, the para- 
sols of erash with 
eoarse embroidery 


(which the 
satin straw so tashionable 
in millinery at present) 
and handles tipped with 
the pure Chinese carving. 
Then there are novel revivals of 
coaching parasols and those of 


ee 
suggests 








STRIPED LINEN TENNIS GOWN; BLUE BANDS 


silk with queer birds traced rather hazily 
over them, and the large round hand-bags 
massed with Japanese embroidery which 
are so suggestive of padded book-covers 











































WHITE LEGHORN HAT FACED WITH BLACK 


or diminutive tea-cozies. These, like the 
new Chinese embroidery bands, are entirely 
unlike the Florentine bags and embroid- 
that for a year superseded the 
handwork of the East. ‘The embroidered 
bands, however wide, never appear to be 
heavy, and you will see them on the thin- 
nest of chiffon sarraus, or skirts, 
so lightly worked, though solidly, that 
the merest gossamer does not sag under 
their weight. 

It is just the pele-mele, regardless of 
period character, then, which makes the 
summer frocks of the girl of to-day so 


eries 


dress 


truly attractive. You will see a shep- 
herdess hat like that illustrated on this 
page—it is of white straw faced with 
black, wound with charmeuse ribbon; 
again _ festooned with pink roses; and 
lastly, veiled with shot net—worn  in- 
discriminately with an elaborate after- 


noon gown of chiffon, or with an outing 
dress of the simplest materials, similar, 
let us say, to the dress shown in the left- 
hand corner of this page. This 
by the way, is of white linen with blue 
stripes, accentuated here and there with 
blue trimmings, and finished with weighty 
pearl buttons. 

On the other hand, softly trimmed hats 
with only a band of velvet and perhaps 
a rosette of tulle or ribbon will be 
as an accompaniment to a costume of 
painted chiffon. This year there are 
lovely examples of such gowns, 
such as pink roses, or arbutus, upon black, 
navy-blue, or green chiffon, draped 
over a foundation of pink or pale-toned 
silk. 

Then, too, the bonnet forms, springing, 
of course, from those so much worn with 
the motor coat, are seen in satin straw, 
light as a feather, with a rose set low 
on each side, or a demure bow or rosette 
of satin, ending in full strings of soft 
ribbon or wider ones of tulle or of chif- 
fon. The quaint little field turban of 
silk shown here with the tennis suit, and 
the head-dress illustrated with the hand- 
some motor coat on page 449, will congey 
an idea of the forms these bonnets take, 
though each one really appears to be 
an individual creation. Such hats, the 
banded skirts, and the diverse sleeve 
forms are the distinctive points to note 
in the slim little dresses of the present 


gown, 


seen 


some 


vear. 
the 
portance. 


The styles in sleeves are many, and 
now are of 
much 


sleeves just 
They are all 
and belong, more or 
two 


yreat im 
trimmed, 
less, to the 


Classes of  loose-armholed 


mandarin forms, modified, great- 
lv, of course, and com- 
bined with the classic 


form which has 


so conspicuous in 


sleeve 

been 
the fashions of the 
year, It is an 
ideal sleeve for the 


past 


young girl's dress, 


and the  dress- 
makers, in modi 
fying the two 
torms, succeed in 


making 

ty pretty 

nations, 
‘Two 

of such 


exceeding- 


combi- 


examples 
blended 


sleeve shapes are 





shown on this 
page in clear de 
tail. The sleeves 


of the sun-pleated 
dress on page 448, 
and of the dress of blue 
and white 
same page, are typical 
of the styles that are seen 
most frequently in the 
foulard, 
linen frocks of the present sea- 
The white foulard 
blue chiffon trimming, the 


lawn on the 


lawn, and = sheer 


son. dress 
with 


TAN FOULARD FROCK WITH BLACK FIGURE 


dress of green lawn with black lace, and 
that shown first on page 448, of plain and 
dotted linen, all give charming examples 
of prevailing sleeves. 
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BU FORM J 


rt . :* 


OU may sit at ease in an arm- 

chair and direct the fitting 
and draping of your gowns if you 
possess a Pneumatic Dress Form. 
If social duties interfere with visits 
to the mod/ste, send your Pneu- 
matic Dress Form to take your 
place. 


Fitting 
your 
own 


back 


ADIES who have their dress- 
making done at home need not 
stand for hours, nor undress forty times 
a day, at the dressmaker’s request to 
“Just let me try this once more, please.” 
An unbecoming or ill-fitting gown is 
easily transformed, and making over or 
altering becomes a pleasure instead of 
a task. 


a 


Hanéind 
your own 
skirt 


] » 





CALL and see demonstration, or 
write for Fashion Book F-21. » 


When not in use let the air out 
and pack Form and stand rods in 
the box base until wanted again, 
or the Form may be left inflated 
ready for use. 


PNEU FORM COMPANY 


322 Fifth Avenue 
N. W. Cor. 32d Street, NEW YORK 


Telephone 4250 Madison Square 
form 
number of 


The same may be used by any 


ladies. 
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In all cases 
advertisement 


IX timely patterns are issued with 
S this number of the Bazar, which rep- 

resent useful and attractive, and at 
the same time easily made garments. 
which even the amateur will have 
little difficulty in making up at home. 
The first, taken in the order in 
which the pattern models are il- 
lustrated, is that of a modified, 
sailor frock for the girl of 
from eight to twelve years. 
It is number 604 in our pat- 
tern list, and consists of a 
seamless shoulder — blouse 
under the arm to 
insure a free action of the 
arm), and a slightly full 
skirt, together with a soft 
under-blouse form. The 
model will make up equally 
flannel, bril- 
chambray, duck, 
or heavy linen-finished cot- 
tons. Or, with yoke-band and 
trimming of embroidery, 
it might be made up in trans- 
parent lawn. Again, figured 
plain wash fabries may be employed. 
the one to be used as a trimming to 
the other. A careful observation of the 
notches and markings in the pattern will 
insure a stylish little frock, equally suit- 
able in outline for the summer recreation 
garment in city or country, or for the 
schoolroom in the early fall. 

The group of children’s suits and dresses 

includes patterns numbers 
These especial patterns 


oney 


ist accompany ordef. 


gussetted 


well in serge, 


liantine, 


sleeve 


and 


next shown 
601, 602, and 603. 























MODIFIED SAILOR FROCK. No. 604 
Sizes, 8, 19, and 12 years 


Price, 25 cents 


are issued in 
that have reached the 
them. The garments 
in the April number, with numerous sug- 
vestions as to and tabrie suitable 
for them. Pattern No. 603° is de- 
signed for a little girl of from three to 
seven years. It is appropriate for making 
in any thick or thin summer material, and 
trimming. As a play dress 
r linen, with stitching or 
it would be pleasing: 
in blue cotton, or dark or light figured or 
plain lawn it would also be 
It made up in sheer 


response to many requests 
3AZAR Office for 
were first pictured 


color 


harmonious 
in éeru erash, o 
wash-braid edges, 
serviceable. 
white lawns or India 
weaves of cotton, and edged down the 
sides of the front, cuffs, and belt with 
frills of Valenciennes, it would make a 
charming afternoon dress. ‘The lower 
front of the dress might be made of em- 
broidery flouncing, with the seam con- 
cealed under the belt. Again, the sides 
might be cut of such embroidery in such 
way as to have an embroidered edge. 
Pattern No. 601 is that of a first blouse- 


ring patterns readers are cautioned to 
Remittances may 


end number and siz f pattern desired, together with 
be made in form 


BOY'S MORNING SUIT. No. 601. 
Sizes, 2, and 4 years. 
KNOCK-ABOUT SUIT. No. 602. 
Sizes, 4, 6, and 8 years. 

GIRL’S MORNING FROCK. No. 603. 
Sizes. 4, 6, and 8 years. 

Price, 15 cents each 


and-trousers suit for a small boy of from 
two to six years, It ineludes knicker- 
boekers and the V-shaped front which 
seen between the points of the 
collar. The front is made with double- 
breast effect; but, the centre of the front 
being marked in the paper form, the in- 
genious mother with such a pattern in 
hand may make up several varied 
ments from the one pattern. ‘For ex- 
ample, it may be made with an un- 
seamed front, and closed in the back, 
merely by laying the fold of the material 
upon the centre-front mark of the pat- 
tern. Or, by trimming off at this centre- 
front line, the garment may be made to 
close in the centre of the front.  Seer- 
and chambray are practical fabries 
thin furniture crash in 


will be 


gar- 


sucker 
for this suit; or 
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TRAVELLING OR OUTING COSTUME. 

Coat No. 208. Sizes, small, medium, and large. 

Skirt No. 403. Sizes, small, medfum, and large. 
Price, 25 cents each. 


of postag e stamps, aa note, or check. 


s. including street, city, and State, legibly written 
1s for the cutting of special patterns see pattern 


the natural tints, with or without a stripe 
of color, and trimmed with plain belt and 
pipings of some color. 

The pretty kneck-about suit (Pat- 
tern No. 602) is another highly-to- 
be-reeommended suit for the boy of 

from four to eight years. The 

short trousers are finished with 

elastic casings at the knee so 

that they perfectly cover 

and protect the under-linen. 

The loose jerkin is in two 

seamed together un- 
arm and at the 
shoulder. ‘The slit opening 
at the side of the front 
widens the neck so that the 
garment may be slipped on 
the head and be closed 
by two large buttons. The 
pattern includes a belt, but 


pieces, 
der the 


over 


a leather one may be substi- 
tuted for the fabric one 

where this is desired. 
The suit pattern for young 
women, which is next pictured, 
is intended for practical summer 
travelling, or morning wear. It is 
planned for wide-waled serge, tussor, 
foulard, according to 
the needs of the future wearer. The 
back is much resembling the 
back of the coat shown on page 465. The 
pattern garment, however, provides the 
newer notched revers which the more ex- 
elusive tailors are just now preferring. 
The skirt is seamed ‘in the centre of the 
front and the two front portions are 


linen crash, or 


seamless, 


























NEW SEAMLESS BLOUSE. No. 310. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. 
Price, 15 cents. 


shaped off so as to form ‘a skirt-band, 
which continues around the skirt only to 
the back breadth, where a flat box pleat, 
which runs from waist to hem, inter- 
rupts it. This pattern offers an excellent 
opportunity for combined materials, such 
as light and dark linen, or plain and 
striped or checked weaves. The little 
diagonal bands, which will be seen down 
the front of the coat, upon the 
and upon the skirt. may be of cotton or 
wool braid, or of self material. 

Perhaps the most useful of all the pres- 
ent group of patterns is No. 307, a seam- 
less blouse, which is the latest, and surely 
the simplest, of summer blouse forms now 
shown. It is made up by leading houses 
in all-over tucked batiste, in voile, Per- 
sian-stamped muslins, sheer linens, in 
striped silks, and in polka-dotted foulard 
and lawns. This pattern, like those of 
the coat and skirt composing the costume 
just described, is issued in three sizes— 
small, medium, and large—which cover 
all sizes from 32 to 42 bust measure. 


sleeves. 





THE BAZAR 


“There is no other publication like 
Harper’s Bazar. There is no other pub- 
lication that approaches it in its field. Of 
course it is first of all for women, but we 
fancy that others of the household read 
a good deal of it with much interest. Its 
pages certainly contain something for 
every division of feminine activity. As 
some indication of the wide variety of its 
contents we may mention that the table 
of contents of the April i issue contains just 
sixty-one headings. Harper’s Bazar is 
always as beauti ul as it is good, and it is 
as good as a magazine for women could 
be.’’—/]linots Farmer and Farmer’s Call. 


*“ HARPER’S Bazar is almost a necessity 
to the woman who desires to keep abreast 
of the times.’’—Northwestern, Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

“It would seem as though the wants of 
every intelligent woman are anticipated 
by the editors and publishers of HARPER’s 
Bazar. The readers of the old weekly 
Bazar would hardly recognize the month- 
ly publication, with its departments and 
beautiful illustrations.’’—Health Culture, 
New York City. 


“HARPER'S Bazar, besides authori- 
tative and latest fashion matter and 
practical articles on household subjects, 
contains strong and brilliant special 
features.’’ — Lewiston Evening Journal, 
Lewiston, Me. 


“There can be no more desirable guide 
for a housewife than this same Bazar.’ 
—Lexington Herald, Lexington, Ky. 


“In HaRPER’s Bazar Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps begins a new story, ‘Sweet Home 
Road,’ and Katherine Cecil Thurston con- 
tinues her serial, ‘Max.’ Josephine Das- 
kam Bacon reaches chapter nineteen of 
the‘ Biography of a Boy,’ and Alice Brown 
presents the second of her‘ Little Windows 
Into the World.’ It would be hard to 
find elsewhere four writers of this caliber 
as practically continuous contributors to 
one periodical.’’—Herald, Boston, Mass. 


‘To give even the briefest synopsis of 
the contents of the ever-improving, ever- 
richer HARPER’s Bazar would take a fair- 
sized pamphlet. Perhaps a list of the 
contributors will tell part of the story.’ 
— Print, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*“ HARPER'S Bazar has, to use a slang 
phrase, got all the other women’ Ss mag- 
azines lashed to the mast.’’—Kentucky 
Post. 


“‘ Every ag | in the land ought to see 
A 


HARPER’S ZAR __every month.” — 
Schenectady Daily Union, 
2 


Schenectady, 


‘“‘ HARPER’S Bazar easily maintains the 
high standard set by the publishers of this 
excellent magazine. ... HARPER’s Bazar 
easily maintains the reputation which 
this magazine enjoys as being one of the 
best periodicals for American women. Its 
whole tone is calculated to elevate the 
standard of home life.’”-—Commercial List 
and Price Current, Philadelphia, Pa. 


““HARPER’S Bazar probably contains 
more brilliant contributions from cele- 
brated women than any other magazine. 
As William Dean Howells writes an ex- 
tremely interesting article on ‘The Turn- 
ing Point in My Life,’ the men may also 
be considered as well represented.” 
Springfield Sun, Springfield, O. 


“ The spring fashion number of Har- 
PER’S Bazar is a glory to look upon. If 
you wish to give her peace of mind, sub- 
scribe for HARPER’s Bazar for your wife, 
or for her who is to be.’’—Chicago Banker, 
Chicago, Ill. 


““HARPER’S Bazar is the highest-class 
woman’s publication in the country, cult 
ured and entertaining throughout, and 
the May number is no exception to its 
admirable rule of superiority.’’ — Troy 
Press, Troy, N. ¥ 


‘HARPER’S Bazar is the leading wom- 
an’s journal of this country, and by the 
same token it always contains lots of good 
stuff chat will interest any person of brains 

The Bazar, while it always has some- 
thing of interest to all humanity, as is 
well known, is of chief interest to woman- 
kind. To them it is a real compendium.”’ 
—The Censor, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘“HarRpPER’s Bazar is full of interest. 
The contents of the June number are fully 
up to the splendid ‘standard maintained 
by this magazine.’’— Budget, Boston. 


‘An exceedingly fine number of Har- 
PER’s Bazar is the one for May. No 
household should be without it.’’—Times, 
Watertown, N. Y. 


% It 1s generally conceded that Har- 
pER’s BAZAR represents progress in every 
department of woman’s interest, in the 
home and outside of it. All its best 
features and all its popular departments 
will be retained.”"—Bridgeport Standard, 
Conn 
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TRIM MORNING SUIT OF CRASH 


HERE are four smart cos- 
T tumes illustrated herewith 
which reflect the styles of 
garments now being put out 
by exelusive tailors. On the 
face of it, this statement does 
not seem to suggest economy ; 
yet any of the garments here 
shown might be made up taste- 
fully at home without great 
trouble or cost, and the first 
an! second, particularly, might 
he fashioned at an outlay of 
a very few dollars by the home 
dressmaker. This, then, strikes 
the note of economy at once. 
lake the first costume, which 
cousists of a straight, rather 
narrow ankle-length skirt and 
a simply eut, but really smart. 
little coat of the prevailing: 
hait-length, All the material 
for such a suit in erash might 
le purehased for five dollars. 
lle design is ideal for the 
present summer; it is suit- 
ible for wash linens, tussors, 
verges and moiré brilliantines. 
\gain, it would prove smart in 
checked material with bands of 
plain blaek and a line of color. 
Mler pages of this number 
show Paris designs in which 
colors are so mixed and har- 
mouized, which would prove 
sup restive to the woman who 
is planning a suit of this sort. 
In serge of a good quality and 
(les rable shade all the material 
lor such a costume could be 
purchased for seven dollars or 
les. The main point to be pre- 
served in repeating this model 
Would be to retain the simplici- 
ty which marks the dress as 
here shown. 
lhe embroidered linen one- 
pieve dress of which two views 
tre given in the opposite oval 
is «nother example of good and 
sitiple style which may be 











made 
dollars, in good materials. 
’ shown adds to the dress, and may be 


e would effect the 
4 same results if care- 


rhe cord trimming is of the simplest, 
may present difficulties to the actual 


home dressmaker who is unaccustomed to 


simply and quickly made in the present 


year when large loose stitches 
and braid flower-work are so 
popular. On the other hand, / 
such a model requires no 

ornament; or, it may be / 
trimmed with bands of / 
polka-dotted or nar- / 
row-striped linen or / 
silk, or those of / 
Persian flowered / 
goods, as deseribed 
elsewhere in this | 
number of the Ba- 
zak. This design 
would be lovely in 
Saxe or light navy 
blue, pale tan, or 
old-rose, with taf-| 

/ feta trimming. The 
sleeve effect over 
the shoulder is} 
not pores: 
though new and | 
pretty. eon- 
forms very et 
to the sleeveless | 
blouse now. so 
much worn, and a 
pleat in the goods 
before cutting 


VY fully caleulated. 

The first costume in the 
group of two figures on 
this page is a design for 
mourning fabrics, but the same 
lines might be developed as 
handsomely in other materials. 


SMART MOURNING COSTUME AND REMODELLED PRINCESS GOWN 


up at home at from three to five 
Phe embroid- 


yet 


ONE-PIECE LINEN FROCK 


handling braids: but wide 
bands of taffeta may be used in 
lieu of the braid, or loops of 
rolled taffeta (or of crépe, if 
the garment be in) mourning 
fabries): or, rows of olives or 
buttons may be substituted for 
it. In the present season there 
is a fancy for a separate 
black or dark-colored silk coat, 
similar to this one, of erépe, 
which smart women are wear 
ing over modified one-piece 
dresses, 

A remodelled princess dress 
of last year is last shown, which 
is made of wahogany tussor 
with matehing lace over a silk 
foundation. Waist tops like this, 
or bearing a general resem 
blanee to it, are made up in 
Paisley-colored voiles and silks, 
and combined with lower dress 
portions of plain material, 
with, perhaps, a matching deep 
hem at the foot, or one piped 
or banded with the 
material, Net also serves for 


flowered 


them, over a thin silk founda- 
tion. This design offers a pleas- 
ing suggestion, or rather several 
suggestions, for the freshening 
and changing of last season's 
one-piece dresses. An entire 
corselet may be formed (in lieu 
of the squared-out one of lace 
here shown) of net, or of flow 
ered silk: or, bands of such silk 
may be arranged after the hol- 
low corselet form here shown. 
Where the plain shoulder effect 
is not desired, bretelles may be 
added, of ribbon or of latticed 
bands of the flowered fabric or 
lace; or the corselet itself may 
be carried up to form shoulder- 
caps, and a narrow tucker of 
colored silk or of tulle may be 
inserted to round the form of 
the neck, but the waist as 
shown is now fashionable. 























SUCCESSFUL SIL. K 


EMBROIDERY 


requires the use of the best embroidery silk 
obtainable. It must be a thread that neither 
splits nor frays in the needle; one whose 
lustre and smoothness will not be impaired 
by the handling necessary in the work ; and, 
finally, a thread dyed absolutely “fast color,” 
so that the color will not run in laundering, 
making time, work and materials a com 


plete loss. 


BRAINERD as ARMSTRONE. 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


is such a perfect silk thread — that's what 
the most critical embroiderers of this and 
foreign countries say. 

Further proof consists in the great multi 
tude of awards given pieces worked with our 
silks at National and International Exposi 
tions, State and Country Fairs, etc. 

CATALOGUF mailed FREE upon re 

quest. Besides giving other important infor 

mation, tells how and where to get the silk. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
69 Union Street New London, Ct. 












































Always drapee 
evenly in — sand back k 
t Can be worn the year 

cond, 
Made in several syles, and at prices lower chan you can buy the 


mater 2 


FREE Fine Maatrated Book - “Fine-Form 
Maternity Skin y woman writ 





mater f* physicia e ker 
users io hee Free ‘Trial When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts 

( lo | ake the 
gar \ get 1, wear it ten oy and 
od haga! v don't find it gilt as represented, ft back and 
octend every cent paid Other Skirts 








Fon 
dress and kurt f t ¢ same 
book free. Which b 


rantee ate nok shal 
Wot ' 
\ Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. G Buffalo. N. Y. 
WAKNING 


To protect you 
the Fine-Forr 
m th 

Pont " de t 
offered w ein fr ie eve 
every woman of retined taste No patter 
where tor this garment, Ite special features are pro ytected by paten 











Remove That Bunion 


You can do it yourself wit 
pain, irritation or incon 





















ion plaster re \ t 
pain immediately and « p ely 
s re, it remove 
rent and = restore t 
ipe of the f ] 
» the ind 
ist nu it 
y You pr | 
ht a dozen rthile 
bunion remedie hie did 
more harm than good, am 
likely you think there really is n 
bunion moends that will do yo 
any good. ‘To convince you that 
my bunion plaster will completes 
remove the pain and the bunion, | 
am willing to send yo it plaster 
ibsolutely free All you have to 
do is to send your name and address and I I 
end you the buanion plaster. Write today and it 
it) be mailed to you promptly 


FOOT REMEDY COMPANY 
3516 West 26th Street - Chicago, Ill. 

















SUMMER DELIGHTS 


ire enjoyed by tho mds of women Ww 
Hinniune from complexton orrie wy 
the users of I. nbine he. lhey are recognizes 
by faces free rink ver 
hiny ordi Denna Ge atte rst 

to the elements, and a 
tlways smooth and velvety 












y Refuse Substitutes. They may 
be dangerous, Flesh, White, 
i Pink, or Cream, 5% abox, of 
druggists or by mail. 

Send We. for sample box. 
| BEN. LEVY CO. 
} French Perfumers 











Dept. I 
\ 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass? 
| 
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The announcement of cur offer of 164 PRIZES, REACHING ALMOST $1000 in 
value, has aroused much public interest in our great Embroidery Contest. The thousands 
of letters that are coming in daily express enthusiasm both for the designs and for the 
idea of the contest. From every State in the Union, from Canada, and even from abroad, 
the women who love embroidery and appreciate this opportunity to compete for large 
prizes are enrolling themselves among the contestants. 


Ist prize ; Dat deuvels hatin eee $200 00 
2d prize Cbs Crsadees oc0ene wee 00 
3d prize i " 5 00 
4th prize eae 50 00 
5th prize ; 30 volumes—value, 31 00 
6th prize.... A set of Dickens’s Works... 30 volumes—value, 31 00 
7th prize.... \ set of George Eliot’s Works.. 24 volumes—value, 31 00 
Sth prize... \ set of Thomas Hardy’s Works. ° .. 20 volumes—value, 31 00 Prize Contest Desicn O. 
9th prize \ set of Thackeray’s Works.... - 26 volumes—value, 31 00 J 
10th prize.. \ set of Mark Twain’s Works.. value, 5 00 
llth prize . \ set of Oliver Goldsmith’s Wor 12 volumes—value, 24 00 
12th prize A set of Useful Household Books................ . 10 volumes—value, 200 
3th prize Se A set of Harper’s Master-Tales... 8 volumes—value, 9 00 
14th prize..... \ set of Harper’s Novelettes 8 volumes—value, 0U 

bscriptions to HAKPER’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE—value, $4 each. 

bscriptions to HARVER’s BAZAK—value, $1 25 each. 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


contest are as-follows Harper & Brothers before noon on November 1o, roro. 
must be the hand work of the They must be addressed Harper's Bazar Embroidery 
achine work can be enter: d Contest, care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, 
mbroidered entirely with silk New York City, and sent by registered mail, or by ex- 
ntesti 0 press, Charges prepaid. 
roider from the eig Prize Contest [I 5s. At the close of the contest, all work, even those 
is she 10n our circular No other pieces can be pieces which are awarded prizes, will be returned to the 
red in competition for these prizes owners by express, charges collect. The names of the 
All pieces of work must be received at the office of prize-winners will be announced inthe January Bazar, 
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Prize CoNTEst DESIGN 
Prize CONTEST DESIGN 





Prize Contest Design A. 


Prize CONTEST DESIGN 
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Prize Contest DESIGN |. Prize Contest Desian N. 





Prize Contest Desicn L. PRIZE CONTEST DESIGN 8S. 


The eighteen designs, from which the the Bazar cannot undertake to supply, -° 
contestants must choose, appeal, as we arrangements have been made with a 
were sure that they would, to women of embroidery dealers all over the count’) 
all tastes. They are easily transferred to to sell these stamped designs ready !:T 
the linen, silk, or other material on which embroidering. They nave permission fro 
you wish to do the work. But among’ Harper & Brothers to sell these stamp 
those who will enter the contest there will copyrighted designs, marked with our 
be, no doubt, many women who would copyright, to any one who wishes to cor'l- 

Prize Contest Vesien P. Prize Contest DesiGn Q. rather buy the stamped pieces. These pete for the prizes, 
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A MEATLESS DIET 























” we BY ROSAMOND LAMPMAN 

, 

= ey 3s a ” 

4 ~ ei ——— ~ ~ — 

‘ = S the meat bills are usu- spoons of melted butter or olive-oil, one 
ally the heaviest food ex- cup of finely crushed walnut meats, a 
pense in the ordinary _ little powdered sage, one teaspoon each of 
household, the economical minced parsley and onion, one teaspoon 
housewife naturally seeks of salt, a dash of pepper, and one-half 
to furnish her table with cup of gluten flour; blend thoroughly and 
a cheaper substitute. cook in a double boiler until thick, then 

Here she is puzzled, for in order that her add one well-beaten egg. Turn into a 
smi!’ may be healthy and strong on a shallow dish and cool; when cold form 
et without meat she must provide them 

), with 1 substitute that will be equal in nu- 

ritive value. To do this the busy mother 
‘nds she must consider special food an- 
lysis. for which, she declares, she has 
ith s time nor patience. 
from the following list one can easily 
sect a variety of pure, wholesome, and 
onoiical foods which possess the same 
yitrimient, fat, and heat-producing quali- 
s meat. These, when judiciously 
mbined with fruit, cereals, and fresh or 
nn vegetables. will furnish a well- 
anced diet for both old and young. NUT AND CUCUMBER SALAD 
Ghiien flour, whole-wheat flour, dried 
vans. dried pease, lentils, filberts, pecan- into chop shapes, place in a_ well-oiled 
weanuts, peanut butter, English wal- dripping- pan, brush over with melted 


oatmeal, cracked wheat, cornmeal, 














MOCK CHICKEN LOAF 


wesc. eggs, butter, cream, olive-oil, rice, 
wl maearoni with milk and cheese. For 
ui whole milk, skim milk, butter- 


and chocolate or cocoa. 
gained 


vreal coffee, 


he very best results may be 


m this list of nutriments one must 
void serving a number of dishes at one 
wal containing too much or not enough 
the principal food elements, as too 





protein and too little of the carbo- 
vdrates and fats. To prevent confusion 


n this respect, one has only to remem- 
ber that gluten, beans, pease, lentils, nuts, 
hole wheat flour, oatmeal, cheese, eggs. 


nd whole milk contain a large percentage 

































T f protein and are muscle and tissue form- 
‘ ng foods, while nuts, pease, lentils, olive- 
| il, butter, cream, cereals, bananas, all 
‘ rsh vegetables, and dried fruit contain 
i wlicieut fats, starch, and sugar (the 
arbolvdrates) to supply the system with 
s necded heat and energy. 
As nuts are a highly concentrated food 
ef onsisting largely of both fats and pro- 
vin, they must be eaten sparingly, unless 
—— ken in combination with less nutritious 
pods, as fruit, cereals, and fresh vege- 
ables. The gluten preparations are ex- 
ptionally valuable as meat substitutes. 
All coneentrated vegetables, as beans, 
ease, and lentils, require a long, slow 
kine, and a little bicarbonate of soda 
ded to the water in which they are par- 
led will render them more digestible. 
All course grains need three or four hours 
) cook them perfectly, and whole grains 
hould be soaked in cold water some time 
‘fore cooking. 
! The jew dishes given here, prepared and 
rved without regard to meat in any 
| 
gi n - ire wholesome and attractive enough 
aaieatys i ise the most fastidious. ; 
udy for ea chops—Soak one pint of dried 
a ans or lentils overnight; parboil, drain, 
canned nd cook in just enough boiling water to 
th . . Wer them until soft and broken, then 
a ib through a sieve. To the pulp add 
_— m0 ¢ £ strained tomatoes, to which 
little soda has been added, two table- 


butter or oil, and brown in a quick oven. 
Have ready skewers, 
rate one end of each with a white paper 
frill. and insert the other into the small 
end of each chop, to form the drumstick. 


some wooden deco- 


Vock chiclken loaf.—Cook slowly two 
cups of hominy grits and one teaspoon 
of salt in three pints of water for three 
hours. Oil a mould, and line it with a 
thick layer of the hot cereal, packing it 


down firmly. In the centre put the follow- 
ing mixture: Moisten one cup of fine 
whole-wheat bread crumbs with two cups 
of hot milk, then add one-half cup each of 
chopped hickory and pecan-nut meats, two 
tablespoons of melted butter, one teaspoon 
each of onion juice, mixed herbs, and salt, 
one-fourth teaspoon of pepper, and two 
beaten eggs. Cover the top smoothly with 
a layer of the hominy, and place the mould 
in a basin of hot water; bake in a mod- 
erate oven for thirty minutes. Turn out 
and serve with nut sauce. 

To make the sauce, melt one 
of butter, add one tablespoon of browned 
flour, and one and one-half cups of milk; 
season with salt and pepper and one tea- 
spoon of lemon juice, then add one-fourth 
cup of finely crushed nut meats. 


tablespoon 




















BEAN CHOPS 


Mock duck.—Moisten two cups of fine 
bread crumbs with two cups of hot water, 
then heat until very hot, add one tea- 
spoon of onion juice, one and one-half cups 
of chopped pecan-nut meats, one-half cup 
of skinned chestnuts, cooked very soft. and 
mashed, one teaspoon of salt, a dash of 
pepper and sage. Heat one cup of milk 
in the double boiler, add two tablespoons 
of gluten flour, made smooth in one table- 


spoon of softened butter: stir and cook 
until thick and smooth, then add to the 
first mixture, with four finely chopped 


hard-boiled eggs and one raw egg. Turn 
out and cool. When cold form to resem- 
ble a duck, by placing the mass on oiled 


paper in a dripping-pan and shaping it 
with the hands. Brush over with melted 
butter and beaten egg, and bake in a 


quick oven until nicely browned all over. 
Place on a hot plater, garnish with pars- 
ley, slices of oranges, and currant jelly. 
Serve with tomato or nut sauce. 

Nut and cucumber salad.—This simple 
little salad makes a delicious luncheon 
dish that may take the place of cold meat. 
Pare two medium-sized cucumbers: 
thin, and let them lie in 
an hour. Arrange on a 
place half an English 
each slice; sprinkle 
parsley and 
dressing. 


slice 
water for 
shallow dish, 
walnut meat 
chopped nuts 
serve with a 


ice 


on 
and 


over, French 
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SILK 


fading. 


How to 
Dress Better, 
Without Expense 


Simple which any one can 
execute — to your own apparel 
will greatly increase its attractiveness, its 
value, ye your proper pride. Youcan 
be better pi thus using Belding 
Embroidery Silk than in anyother way. 


FOR THE TEETH. Cleans 
where the brush can't. A post 
— pine you A SAMPLE 








BELDING 
EMBROIDERY 


Insures permanence of beauty in the products of 







Belding Embroidery Silk will wash without 


It will wear longer than any other material, because it 
is pure silk, the strongest as well as the most beautiful textile 
which Nature provides, prepared with Belding skill. 

Our fifty years’ experience, enormous factories and equipment, 
and great resources in every branch combine to supply a skill in 
manufacturing without which such a product would cost many 
times the price of Belding Embroidery Silk. 

Don't risk results by using substitutes. 

Look for the name “ 
Silk, the Precious Fibre. 










your time and work, 
the creations 
of your 


skill. 















Belding "—the Karat Mark of 


Send for our booklet, ** The 
Precious Fibre.” | 


why silk is economical and why cotton is ex- 


shows 


travagant. It will help you to buy silk safely. 
SENT FREE. 
Address all correspondence and requests for 
samples to the New York Office, Dept. S. 
New York Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia St. Paul Baltimore 
Cincinnati St. Louis San Francisco 























FATOFF 


MAKES STOUT FOLKS SLIM 
QUICKLY, SURELY, PLEASANTLY 


{ NO DIETING 

NO GYMNASTICS 
NO MEDICINES 

NO BIG FEES 

A trusted and tried obesity 


cure that’s all it's claimed to 
be —there’s signed evidence 
to prove it. ‘ Reduces” 
wherever applied, not mere- 
ly in parts. Leaves flesh 
firm, smooth, healthy, free 
from wrinkles. 30 simple 
home treatments show re- 
sults; in60 treatments you'll 
attain the size you desire. 
Better still, FATOFF will 
keep you thin. Start to- 
day on the road to comfort 
and a smart appearance. 

Literature (mailed free in 
plain, sealed wrapper) will 
convince the worst doubter. 


[ For Double Chin (a chin- reducing wonder ) ; 
Special size jar, $1.5 


FULL SIZE fre. $2.50. FATOFF is sold at all 
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Riker’s and all the Hegeman drug stores, and leading 
druggists whe Bad or will be supplied by 
M. S. BORDEN CO., NEW YORK 





oO 
69 WARKEN STREET 



















FREE, together with 4 package 
of our 


sent on receipt of a 2c. stamp. 
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NE of the most in- 

GREAT teresting personal- 

. a ities in private or semi 
WOMAN'S public life is Marion 
Tr , Harland, whose name, 
STORY especially with women, 











has been a household 
authority for years. It must not be supposed, 
however, that Marion Harland’s Autobiog- 
raphy, just out this month, is a work relat- 


ing to cookery alone, or to economies of the 
household. On the contrary, it is full of 
reminiscence, much of which is of keen 


and it is very full indeed 


literary interest; 
and sympathy with 


of humorous anecdote 
human affairs. 

There are chapters containing 
teristic housewifely e xperiences of this ge 
nius of the cuisine; stories of certain famous 
recipes and formule, amusing humors of 
negro cooks and of Southern home-life in the 
40's and ’50’s. But from the point of view 
of reminiscence, the most delightful chap- 
ters are those which give familiar glimpses 
of literary folk—James Redpath, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Bayard Taylor, Anna Cora 
(the latter a much-discussed 
and various others 


charac 


Mowatt Ritchie 
personality 


in her day), 


| “POWDER ion 


The Greatest of all Beautitiers 
A Luxurious toilette necessity—cooling, refreshing 
assuring a clear, refined, Sellante, summer ¢ 
It is prepared from purest materials—beau 
tifying without injuring the skin It is 
the only complexion powder that clings 
—the only one put up in a Weoden 
a—retaining all its delicate fume 
and medication until entirely used up 
Five colors, Flesh, White, Brunette, 
Cream and Special Pink 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


S IN 


THE HOME 


BY REV. SAMUEL McCOMB, D.D. 


(Of the Emmanuel Church Movement) 


PE A HLTIO 


~ ta ae LV ILIZATION and all its 

| blessings are bound up 
with the home. It is by 
means of the home that 
the race is perpetuated 
and advanced along the 
forward path of physical, 
betterment. It is 
against 
disease, as a the 
forces of moral and physical health may 
gener- 
sover- 


intellectual, and moral 
the home that serves as a barrier 
shelter within which 
be transmitted from generation to 
ation. It is the that is the 
eign instrument of happiness for the in- 
dividual and for society. Without the 
there would be no diseipline of 
fostering love, no happy 
memories—none of the things that  re- 
deem life from vulgarity and animalism. 

Now, perhaps the menace to 
functions of the therefore 
to human happiness, is lack of 
want of harmony—of that psychic at- 
mosphere which is able to suftuse a sense 
and even in the 
poverty, but the absence of 
which often turns the mansions of the 
into a kind of hell. Hverywhere the 
and the minister meet this type 
of wretchedness. Not merely in the homes 
of the degraded and the vicious, but in 
those of the cultivated and the intelligent, 
there is often constant friction, perpet- 
ual bickering, sometimes painful quar- 
rels. Is it any that in this at- 
mosphere all sorts of neurotic miseries 
flourish, or that these conditions 
breed the evil of divorcee, which, 
canker, is eating at the heart of 
society 7 But not infre- 
disorder is itself the 
that make home 
novelist ina 


home 


home 
character, no 


yreatest 
the home, and 


peace neon 


of comfort well-being 


abodes of 


rich 
doctor 


wonder 


should 
should 
like a 
Anglo-Saxon 
nervous 
cause of the conditions 
wretched. A 
hook has deseribed one of those characters 
that make a happy home life impossible: 
‘The trouble was lrene: upset 
everybody—father, mother, brothers, 
ters, friends, servants—all who 
within the hysterical storm area of which 
movin vor- 


quently 


clever recent 


she 

SIs- 
came 
was the unstable centre or 
She was as completely out of hand 

catastrophic 
a trembling of 
One 
and 


she 
tex. 
as some natural and 
phenomenon—a tidal wave, 
the ground, an eruption of lava dust. 
could only the 
pray that manifestation of 
trollable energy would soon 
tew families have not had 
or other experience of such a human nerve 


vet 


watch 
the 


phenomenon 
uncon. 
Very 
time 


Cease. 


at some 


evelone, 

The 
secret of happiness in 
love, By 
not mere 
of liking, 


ennobled 


and the 
life is 
meant 


home rests on marriage: 
the wedded 
however, is” here 
passion, but love in the 
friendship, comradeship, 
dignified by a feeling of 
the duty. 
situation to-day is that 
men they love 
How is this respect 
Only im answer to 
No effort of the will 
can call it into being. ‘The will must be 
moved by the heart, and the heart can 
qualities that are honorable. 
must be con- 


love, 
sense 
love 
and 
respect and consciousness of 
Lhe 
women 
but do 
to be 
spiritual qualities. 


miserable 
often marry 
not respect. 
venerated % 


whom 


honor 
On the 
tinual 
and 
control. 


only 
husband’s side there 
considerateness ; 
things come only by — self- 
Courtesy is the fine flower of such 
a character. Woman to-day knows *her 
nature better than in past She de- 
mands more from the man who would be 
her She asks for a finer under- 
standing at his hands. It is here that 
so many men fail. They lack imagination, 
and forget that the the 
heavier end of the How 
often have I heard a wife say: “ My hus- 
band is a man, but he does not 
think about my weakness. He is im- 
patient with my nervousness and scolds 
me for my ‘imaginary ills.’” This good 
man makes his wife unhappy simply be- 
cause he is ignorant. In our class for 


tenderness and 


these 


ages. 


husband. 


bears 


life. 


woman 


cross; of 


good 


frequently find that 
the ecallous- 


sufferers I 
intensified by 
unconscious brutality of 
good husbands. It is a kind 
of the elemental barbarism, 
from which, on the whole, woman has re- 
deemed man. With its disappearance will 
go one of the main sources of disharmony 
in the home. On the other hand, a cer- 
tain responsibility on the woman 
who would be at once a true wife and 
mother. To begin with, a woman’s work 
is peculiarly harassing in that, as the 
saying never done.” It is 
tedious, wearisome, consisting of appar- 
ently small things which do not make a 
brave show or reflect any glow of romance. 
There is, apparently, so little to show for 
domestic work when the day has come to 
its close; and yet there is everything to 
show for it; the health and happiness of 
husband and child, the weaving of gra- 
tender memories that will never die, 
the ordered peace in which alone can 
grow the fine fruits of human culture. 

Every woman knows what the tasks of 
the home mean. The domestic economy 
must be kept going, whatever the state 
of her own mind may be. ‘There are times 
when life seems to resolve itself into a 
complex of worries. ‘There are worries 
about money: the expenditures must be 
made to correspond to the income, and 
two ends must meet that in spite of every 
heartbreaking effort will not meet. There 
are about the eternal servant 
problem. It is so difticult to get 
servants; and when they require to 
be handled with the skill and the tact of 
an ever-vigilant diplomacy. ‘There are 
about tradesmen, who neglect 
fail to fulfil the most solemn 
promises. ‘There are worries about chil- 
dren, who like play and dislike lessons, 
very naturally, and yet for whom, by a 
skilful arrangement of rewards and pun- 
the work of the school must be 
Then there is the great 
question of food. Likes and dislikes 
must be studied, and some variety must 
be kept up lest one good custom should 
revolt. After a day’s harass- 
ments these and a hundred other 
equally trifling yet equally vital problems, 
the poor Hausfrau, anxious and wor- 
must swallow her own miseries, hide 
her fatigue, and with bright and cheerful 
face meet her lord and his re- 
turn from business at the evening hour. The 
may well ask, “ Who is 
sufficient for these things?” with a feel- 
ing that none but a very discouraging 
answer can be returned. I want, how- 
ever, to dissipate this pessimistic out- 
look by laying down dogmatically the 
following proposition—Erery woman with 
average physical health can meet the de- 
her by the duties of 
learned the secret of 
surplus stock of 


nervous 
the trouble is 
ness, the 
otherwise 
of survival 


sheer 


rests 


goes—" it 18 


cious, 


worries 
gor rl 


got, 


worries 


orders or 


ishments, 
made attractive. 


provoke 


over 


now 
ried, 


master on 


nervous mother 


mands made upon 


home, if she has 
keeping in 
nervous energy. 

How is this surplus stock to be gained? 
I offer the following suggestions, which 
have verified their truth and usefulness 
in experience: 

(1) Sit down calmly for a few minutes 
every morning and suryey the duties of 
the day. Ask yourself, not “ What are 
the things I must do?” but, “ What are 
the things I can leave undone?” You will 
be surprised at the number of futilities 
you can dispense with, much to your own 
relief, and without injury to any serious 
interest. 

(2) Make room in the day’s activities 
for a brief period of rest and relaxation. 
‘This is absolutely essential. When I 
offer this advice to hard-worked, nervous 
women [| am sometimes met with a smile, 
as though I were propounding a counsel 
of perfection: ‘“ Why, Ll have not a mo- 
ment to call my own, and how absurd to 
tell me to rest! In my house there is 
no time for rest.” I reply, “ There is 


reserve a 


always time to do the things that ought to 
be done, and rest is one of those.” There 
are times when the highest achievement 
of character is not doing, but 
from doing. If work is to be well done, 
there must be periods when it seems as 
though we were doing nothing. ‘The 
strain must be taken off; the tension must 
be relaxed. 

(3) Avoid haste and hurry; 
the things that confuse the brain and 
make clear judgment impossible. The be- 
setting temptation of the nervous woman 
is to hurry from one duty to another in 
breathless haste, attempting many tasks, 
yet achieving none of them with dignity 
When such a_ temptation 
halt. Remain quiet for a 
few minutes; summon back your self- 
possession, and refuse to do in one hour 
work that should be spread over two. 

(4) Habituate yourself to the control 
of the emotions. Nothing makes such 
havoe of the nervous system, nothing dis- 
organizes the inner life like anger, fear, 
worry. These forces must be quelled if 
the soul is to maintain its supremacy 
and nervous peace is to be enjoyed: and 
this is done, not, indeed, by a fiat of the 
will, but by substituting for these 
structive emotions such constructive ones 
as love, aspiration after some ideal, faith 
in God, and reverence for the divine order 
of life. 

(5) Avoid 
stimulant such as 
rock on which too 
shipwreck. They are 
driven, distracted. If only they could 
get a fresh draught of energy, all 
would be well; and so they fiy to alcohol 
or some other pretended redeemer from 
ennui, fatigue, and despair. The scientific 
ground of abstinence is simply that al- 
cohol and allied drugs are not stimulants 
at all. They are paralyrers, narcotics. 
They depress nervous energy. They weak- 
en brain power. ‘They diminish and ulti- 
mately destroy the initiative of the will. 

(6) Cut off all engagements that inter- 
fere with sleep. The other day IL asked 
a clerical friend, who is by no means a 
man of strong physique, how it was he 
kept in such excellent health. His reply 
was significant: “When I go to bed,” 
he said, “I make a business of sleep.” 
Whenever the nervous woman feels that 
she is losing her sleep, she will do well to 
drop every other consideration and give 
herself to the task of re-establishing nor- 
While sleep itself is still a good 
we know this at least— 
of the brain cells is in 
and for the most 
absorbing nourish- 


cessation 


these are 


or freedom. 
arises, call a 


de- 


any artificial 
aleohol. This is the 
many women make 
depressed, over- 


recourse to 


good 


mal rest. 
deal of a mystery, 
that the activity 
sleep largely reduced 
part is occupied in 
ment from the blood, and so creating a 
new supply of energy for the waking 
hours. Whenever the nervous system 
been subjected to a great strain, as in 
times of special anxiety, arising from 
such causes as sickness or death in the 
family, it is imperative that the nervous 
system should be allowed to make up for 
its exhaustion by long subsequent. sleep. 

Not on selfish grounds is it urged that 
nervous wives and mothers should regain 
self-control and mental poise: it is rather 
on the ground that if the father is the 
head of the house, the mother is its 
heart. From her radiate all the in- 
fluences, subtle and perhaps impercep- 
tible, which determine the moral and 
psychic atmosphere of the home. The 
happiness of husband and child and de- 
pendent is made or marred by her. For 
the sake of others she must so organize 
her life, and if necessary reconstruct it, 
that the home may approximate to its 
ideal, which pious souls call heaven. Her 
reward will come later, when those who 
have gone forth from the home and have 
mingled in the miseries and pollutions of 
the world will find in her very memory a 
power to melt, to cleanse, and to uplift. 
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How to Keep Your 
Complexion Young | 








“‘Age-marks— whether due to_ pissing 
years, or premature and undeserved-~ 
show first in the complexion,” says Mn 
D’Mille. ‘‘Keep the complexion young 
and you will never ‘look old’ before you; 
time—and truly every woman can be {ai; 
at forty if so she wills. 

‘The coarse and dark skin, the Sporg 
and blotches, the unwelcome crow’ ia 
the loose skin, the stray hairs—any and 
all of these blemishes that so mar th 
appearance can be prevented (or, if 
ready present, diminished) by simple home 
treatment, 

‘You soon find a wonderful improve 
ment in your complexion if you dissoli 
a small, original package of mayator 
in eight ounces of witch-hazel, and mas 
sage the face, arms and neck wit!) th 
solution once a day. The skin re: over 
the lovely and soft tints of youth, be 
comes free from spot or blemish, an 
the growth of fuzzy hair is prevented 
No, you need never use powder «gain 
nor any cosmetic.” 
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A Perfect Figure 


without drugs or dieting can only 
be obtained by wearing 


Dissolvene Rubber Garments 
P. SITIVE RESULTS 
Worn with Comfort by Men and Women. 
Write for Booklet “Bb” 


DISSOLVENE MFG. COMPANY, 
18 West 84th Street, N. Y. 
( Astor Court Bldg.) Adjoining Waldorf-Astoria 
Tel. No. 3594 Murray Hill 
Rubber Face Masks remove Tan, Freckles, and 
all impurities of the Skin. Price $5.00 prepaid. 
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Save you one-third 
Silks cut any lengt 
from our looms. Ex 
quality; guaranteed 
Big samples and f: 
ulars Free. Agent 


Direct From 
The Mill In ie riting please state 
is desired 
| Auburn Silk Mills, 37 Clark St., Aubura, N. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL; 


ing, shops enables ine to give you the best service 
New York. Send for free booklet. 
| MELEN L, DWYER, 1 W. S4tb St., opp. W 
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HOME-MADE BAGS 


BY LOUISE E. DEW 


HARPER'S BAZAR 




















FHERE is 
which appeals more 
sistently to the dainty 
woman than the bag, or 
rather a pljurality of 
them. In fact, no mat- 
ter how many she al- 
ieady possesses, she covets still more. A 
use can be found always for these recep- 
tacles in caring for her various feminine 
belongings. 

The bags pictured are examples of what 
may be accomplished by the home needle- 
worker who makes no pretence of doing 
anything more than plain sewing. Any 
one of these bags can be easily duplicated 
at a comparatively small expense, and all 
are appropriate for evening use as opera- 
ylass and slipper receptacles, or for fancy- 
work bags. 

One of the daintiest and yet most sub- 
stantial bags is the Lrish crochet, lined 


ne aecessory 








with white silk, mousseline covered, and 
with a mousseline frill. Not every wom- 
an ean make Irish erochet lace, but it 


always can be bought by the vard in both 
real and imitation “ all-overs,” and is an 
excellent substitute for lace crocheted 
purposely for a bag. Or quite often, in 
making a yoke or guimpe, small pieces 
of lace are left—perhaps wheels or floral 
designs, which can eut out and ap- 
pliquéd on a plain Irish foundation quite 
effectively. 

The woman who is clever can take such 
real Lrish motifs and crochet them to- 


be 























A BAG OF GOLD LACE 


gether, thus simulating the, real thing. 
Or, better still, she can purchase a_ set 
of Lrish motifs that harmonize, lay them 
before her in an original design, which she 
can roughly sketch, so it will not evade 
her mental eye, then proceed to link the 
motifs together in chain-stitch, pic- 
tured. For the top of the bag she can 
crochet a small clover-leaf design, or, if 
she is not handy with her crochet hook, 
she can purchase three-quarters of a yard 


as 


or so of ready-made lace, as 4 finish for 
her bag. 

Close the seams with an Irish beading, 
or crochet them together with a heavy 
beading effect. Irish tassels in 
fuchsia design are easily made, but. may 
be purchased at any store where trim- 
mings are kept, if some other tassel ef- 
fect is not preferred. Crocheted rings 
of white cotton, which any one can make, 
are sewn to the bag, and used to run 
draw-ribbons through. A pastel silk lin- 
ing in blue, pink, or heliotrope, covered 
with mousseline, gives a dainty effect. 
Che lace, of course, will withstand a life- 
time of wear and laundering, and the per- 
ishable linings are easily replaced. 

A gold-lace handbag, with a deep cream 
satin lining, is very handsome. A _ piece 
f all-over gold lace may be purchased, 
selecting one large gold motif for the 
front of the bag. <A gold clover-leaf fin- 
ish may be crocheted of gold thread, or 


crochet 


a 








purchased by the yard. A frill of gold 
tinsel ribbon, with a picot edge and gold 


draw-ribbons, with two gold tassels at 
the bottom of the bag, give the finishing 


touches. 


Pale heliotrope satin was chosen for 
another exquisitely dainty bag, with a 
huge silver braided motif for the front 

















A BAG OF IRISH LACE 


section. From the bottom of this metif 
silver tassels dangle, in groups of three, 
while a heliotrope and silver-gray chiffon 
frill and heliotrope draw-ribbons run 
through crocheted wheels (done in helio- 
trope crochet silk) give the finish. 

So often one can pick up remnants of 
braids, tassels, and gold and silver laces 
at a trimming counter, that an 
tunity is afforded one to create bags at a 
small expense. Serpentine braids can be 
crocheted together, or joined with smaller 
motifs, and any number of beautiful ideas 
originated. 

A most practical and artistie work-bag 
ean be made virtually from: the contents 
of the serap-bag, if there is an odd piece 


oppor- 


or two of cretonne and a couple of pieces 
of éeru linen left from a 
gown, Cut out the floral design from cre- 


over summer 


tonne and appliqué on the two bag see- 


tions, outlining the flowers with a nar- 
row linen finishing braid with a picot 


Stitch 
then press on a piece of flannel to throw 
into bas-relief. A few 
jewelled disks—green, for instance—sewn 
on the pink floral background, give a rich 
appearance to a very simple bag. This will 
be appreciated not only work-bag, 
but possibly by some invalid friend who 
needs such a receptacle for the things she 
must keep within reach. 

Such a bag may be eut square, round, 
and finished with 
Or the floral design may be appliquéd on 
the bag in a conventional 
the effect of the 


edge. into place, over and over, 


the floral design 


as a 


or oval, linen tassels. 


motif, giving 


silver-braid and 

















MAUVE AND SILVER BAG 


finishing the cretonne motif with linen 
pendants, jewelling them to match the 


disks on the floral design. 
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X= 100 DESIGNS 

Ye WD ‘ AND 

7s > } THE HOUSEWIFE 

“ke yd ) ON TRIAL ALL THE 

4g 7°3" ¥ 3) REST OF THE YEAR 
* ») 


FOR ONLY 25 CENTS 
AN ASSORTMENT OF 100 ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


7 This assortment is made up of the newest and very latest desigt the kind whic ire t t 
in vogue now. 

Each set of designs is composed of five sheets, 22x 22 inch comprising over one hundred 
designs. Among them are two handsome Shirt Waist Desizns, one (t ilip design) to be worked in 
outline or solid embroidery, the other (chrysanthemum design) in the popular Coronation Braid 
One complete pattern (acanthus design) for an elaborate Princess or Shirt Waist Dre One 
beautiful Chemise or Corset Cover. One fine Dutch Collar, one High Band ‘Turn Down and one 
Stock Collar. One three-piece ‘Tea Set for Tray Cloth, three yards of Scalloped Border with neat 
flower dot, one handsome Chatelaine Pocket; set of Jabots, Rabats and Tie Ends; neat design for 
Baby's Dress, Yoke and Cap. Complete Script Alphabet and an a tment comprising a Set of 
Anchor kmblems, Rose Spray, Fleur - de - lis, reaths, Corners, Scattered Flower Bird, Bee 
Fruit and Butterfly designs make up the set. 

Full and explicit instructions as to the style and method of working the different designs are 
included in each set. ‘The whole question of executing the embroidery pattern is made so plain 
that any woman can do the work by simply following the directions 

THE Hovusewire is a bright, entertaining monthly magazine, containing many good, whole 
some serial and short stories and helpful articles of unquestioned merit presented in an interest 
ingly instructive manner. It is the largest and best magazine for women published at a popular 
price, and has been recognized as the foremost Women’s Household Magazine by hundreds of 
thousands of readers throughout the land for the last twenty-four years. Among the many val- 
uable departments are: 


NEW FASHIONS, 
EDITORIAL 
HOUSEHOLD 


SOCIAL CIRCLE, COOKING CLASS, 
OUTLOOK, LESSONS IN ECONOMY, 
HELPs, TALKS ON HEALTH, 


NEEDLEWORK, 
MOTHER’sS REALM, 


We will send Tne Housrwirt on trial all the rest of this year and ALL of the above pat 
terns for only 25 cents. You will surely be delighted with Tt Llousrwire Everything that 
goes into ‘THe Housewire is fit to read. Satisfaction guaranteed or money relurne Remit by 


P. O. Order or in Stamps. Addres 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 52 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 
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Doall your friends and neighbors subscribe for HAkPER’s Bazar? If not, 
you can introduce them to a good friend and at the same time benefit 


yourse If. 


If you will secure two new subscribers 
and, with their names, send us two dollars 
and a half, we will send you a sstencil- 
ling outfit, which you can keep for 
your own use in decorating your home. 


The stencilling outfit includes six stencils, as illustrated, each 3x6 inches 
six tubes of paint, two brushes, and thumb-tacks for fastening the sten 
cil in place while working. You can decorate curtains, walls, table- 


covers and portiéres with these stencils with little labor. Try it 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York City 
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Owing to the large number of paragraphs accepted for this department and awaiting publication, no 
further contributions are desired until October 1st.—Ep1Tor. 


Home Treatment for Clocks 
YOUNG 

jj with a jewelry-store, told 

us that many times all a 
disabled clock needed was 

a bath of kerosene. The 

| living-room clock, having 

been out of order for two 


man, connected 








years, was about to be consigned to the 
ash-barrel, so I experimented on that. The 
works were carefully lifted out, a cupful 
them, and then 
Soon the 
clock was ticking away and striking the 
hours. I did not attempt taking the 
works out of the small clocks, but used 
less oil and drained it off quickly. 

My little bedroom clock would only run 
eighteen hours, and lost ten minutes a 
day. I treated this with about a table- 
spoonful of kerosene. Now it runs the 
whole twenty-four hours and keeps almost 
Another pretty little clock 
lying face 


of kerosene poured ovel 
they were put back in place. 


perfect: time, 
refused to tick except when 
downward. This was treated in the same 
way and keeps such good time that it no 
longer hides its face. The last was a 
travelling-clock, which had never kept 
satisfactory time and for two months had 
We were much pleased when 
after the 
kerosene bath, and to our surprise keeps 
such correct time that all the household 
consult it. One needs to use judgment 
kerosene according to 


heen silent. 
this one responded beautitully 


about amount of 

size of clock and length of time it has 

been out of order. cc. & FZ. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, New YORK. 


Another Word About Suggestions 

SvuaGestTiIoNs to children may be given 
in a positive way, or they may be given in 
a negative way. For example, the other 
day a little girl was tying up a package 
in an awkward way. Her mother, who 
stood watching her, said. * Do it this way, 
my child.” and the child’s face brightened 
as she watched the deft turning of the 
paper and string. Children are always 
eager to learn how to do things. Another 
mother might have said, * Don't do it that 
way, vou silly child.” Note the difference 
in results. In the first instance, there 1s 
but one given the 
child, Do it this way; and, through this 
suggestion, the correct way of doing the 


posit ive suygvestion 


thing in hand is impressed upon the mind, 
and interest is aroused. In the second in- 
stance, a negative suggestion is given the 
child, Don't do it that way, and the in- 
correct way of doing the thing in hand 
would be impressed upon the mind; be- 
sides, the careless use of the word “ silly 
would suggest to the child anything but 
self respect. 

Mothers have at times to use the word 
“don't.” but in most instances a positive 
expression 1s far better. 

As far as possible we should suggest 
positively to children the correct way of 
doing things, and hold before them = an 
ideal, instead of burdening their tender 
instructions, or 
little souls with 


minds with 

smirehing their bright 

dark images of naughtiness and sin. 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. is &. G. 


negative 


The Task-book 
Ir is a well-established fact that the 
regular home is not the 
work that uses up every minute of the 
hundred and cne = odd 
keeping 


work of the 


time—it is the 
tasks that arise 
everything in repair and smooth running 
order. To meet this demand we have in- 
stituted the “* task-book.” 

This is nothing more nor less than a 
living-room 


incident to 


hanging by the 
a ribbon-suspended pencil at- 


neat pad 
door with 
tached. Therein are written by any mem- 
ber of the household the items to be at- 
tended to. A space is left in front of the 
task enumerated for the name of the one 
who ehooses to undertake that special 
duty. The mother of this household was 
pleased indeed to find that the thirteen- 
year-old son put his name proudly be- 
fore such items as: 


Penknife needs sharpening—Bess. 

Catch on safe is loose. 

Rose-vine trellis 
The young daughter 
duties: 

Button off of overcoat—Father. 

Hole in pocket—Bob. 

She has learned to darn the table-linen, 
apply a patch neatly, has hemmed a 
dozen napkins and grown interested in 
the details of the houseworx through 
duties from the 


straightening. 
these 


needs 
undertook 


congenial selected 
* book.” 

We are none of us exempt, and the 
task-book gets a glance, if not an entry, 
from each one every day in order to see 
if there is something we wish to do. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. M. W. 


The Art of Living 
frequently 


sisters pos- 


My eldest daughter com- 
plained that her younger 
sessed all the talent with which every 
family, to a greater or less degree, is 
supposed to be endowed. They both were 
musical, had some skill with the needle, 
and painted with taste. She, on the con- 
trary, had dropped art and musie through 
sheer inability to accomplish anything 
but the most ordinary resuits, and to my 
surprise, and her own, failed to develop 
along compensatory, practical lines. Do- 
mestic science made no appeal to her, and 
the attempt to fashion her own dresses 
proved a dismal failure. At college, how- 
ever, her standing was good, not only in 
the matter of scholarship, but as a girl of 
character and ability, self-reliant and able 
to accomplish about all she undertook in 
connection with the varied interests of a 
large coeducational institution 

One day I said to her, “ Pve found your 
talent, the one you must cultivate unre- 
mittingly to the end of your life.” 

She looked at me with curiosity and 
interest. Her inaptitude for any recog- 
nized art was the subject of frequent 
conversations between us. 

*You mix easily with people and influ- 

Make every act of yours 
Never do any unbeautiful 


ence them. 
beautiful. 
thing.” 

“And the art [ learn?” 

“Is the art of living—the highest art 
you can acquire.” 

She took the suggestion seriously, and 
I note, almost with wonder, the profound 
and enriching effect on her character. 

Wasuineton, D. C. ao. B. 


A Memory-jogger 

A sMALL United States flag, about six 
by four inches, plays an important part, 
as a memory-jogger, in a certain busy 
kitchen. If there is anything reheating 
in the oven, the small flag is thrust 
through the handle of the oven door, sig- 
nalling “ attention ” every minute. 

Or, it may remind one of the last pan 
of cookies in the oven, of a meringue, or 
of anything that is apt to be forgotten or 
needs extra attention. 

When stuck in the handle of the steam- 
er, it reminds the cook to refill that 
steamer occasionally. It gives the “ at- 
tention ” signal wherever placed, but is 
especially useful in the oven door. 

A tiny silk flag, two by one inches, be- 
comes 2 first aid to memory when pinned 
on the cuff or blouse front of the busy 
home-maker. She can go about her nu- 
merous duties, confident that this bright 
little “lest we forget ” will deliver to 
her just the right message. 

PETERBORO, ONTARIO. H. Bb. 


This Saves Time 

THE problem of uninterrupted time in 
which to study, think, or write became a 
vexing one. ‘The one maid was ignorant, 
the elderly relative absorbed in the past, 
the children thoughtless. Time became 
like mince-meat—something to be chopped 
up very fine. There was absolutely not a 
piece left big enough to amount to any- 
thing. 

The interruptions of a single morning 


of supposed freedom totalled twenty-seven. 
Either system was lacking or | was a 
good-natured idiot. It seemed as if there 
might be some of both. Next day I at- 
tended to everything which could possibly 
be anticipated before I retired to the 
study. By the door | hung a red tag and 
a blue tag, and on the door | placed a 
glass-headed push-pin. At breakfast | 
had explained to the family the system. 
A red tag hung on the door meant / 
cannot be interrupted without serious 
loss. A blue tag, meant if absolutely 
necessary, come in and state your busi- 
ness briefly. No tag at all meant that 
the coast was clear, and I might be in- 
terrupted with freedom. 
The effect was excellent. 
have leisure, uninterrupted time. 
learned to remember where he had put 
his cap without running to mother, Mary 
small responsibilities to save 
mother, and Bridget became more self- 
reliant and capable. A month of the tag 
system revealed the fact that I had 
“ frivolled ” away oceans of time. 
Canton, New York. KE. G. W. 


I was able to 


assumed 


A White-elephant Whist-party 

Wuy not try a white-elephant whist- 
party’ This is my own invention and, 
really, it is not a bad idea. Invite your 
guests. Ask each one to bring, closely 
wrapped, some article worth not less than 
a dime, but as much more as is preferred, 
which they have ceased to care for, which 
has, in fact, become a sort of white 
elephant on their hands. 

It may be the garden rake, which the 
amateur florist has discarded in disgust. 
Or the gay-colored dish bestowed on him 
by some inartistic friend. Or the pillow- 
cushion you have a duplicate of, or a 


book, a fancy box, game, inkwell, picture, 


in fact, anything you can carry to the 
gathering, and that some one can carry 
off when the evening is ended, 

The hostess provides two prizes for the 
two highest scores, as usual. The winners 
receive these in addition to the white- 
elephant one. The reason is tiat, as no 
one knows what he is to receive, a winner 
might get the least desirable gift in the 
collection. So the two highest receive the 
gifts provided by the hostess, and then 
they choose from the other, or white- 
elephant ones. Each player chooses ac- 
cording to the score he or she holds. 

It is great fun opening the prizes. They 
ean be wrapped so as to give no hint as 
to contents, and the gayety comes at the 
close of an evening’s fairly serious busi- 
ness and is relished to the utmost. 

The score-cards can be made _ into 
souvenirs by a little ingenuity. Make a 
border of white elephants around edge, or 
have a large white elephant holding a 
seore-card with his trunk. Cookies in 
elephant shape serve as refreshments. 

Every one goes home happy from a 
white-elephant whist-party, and they are 
new and novel, with delightful possibil- 
ities for the ingenious mind. G. B. 

DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Lifting an Invalid 

IN caring for a helpless invalid, but one 
who can sit in a chair and be moved from 
place to place, it is often difficult to 
know how to move her easily. I recently 
saw a device which seemed to solve the 
problem. <A strip of crash about a yard 
long was passed under the knees and 
pushed well back under the thighs. The 
invalid was then lifted by two persons. 
The one on the right took the end of the 
crash in the left hand. slipped the right 
hand under the invalid’s right arm; the 
one on the left reversed the hafids, 
taking the crash in the right hand. The 
invalid was then lifted easily and without 
pain from one chair to another. This 
particular invalid was suffering from a 
very painful disease. Various plans had 
been tried for lifting her, but this was 
the only successful one. L. 8S. 

HorseHEAD, NEw YORK. 


Is more than 


soap but costs no more 
LIFEBUOY is the sensible soap 


for the skin because it cleans and 

disinfects at the same time. Its use gives 
sterilized clean-ness; the only perfect clean- 
ness. LIFEBUOY isthebest soap made for 


Toilet, Bath and Shampoo 


It destroys the germs which you can't see 
while removing the dirt that you can see, 
LIFEBUOY is a carbolated soap and 
has “that clean smell"’ which distin- 
guishes it from ordinary soaps. 


Lever Bros. Co. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Bobby | 





takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


The clean, odorless effect of tie 
bath is continued all day and evening— 
no matter how hot the day or how close 
the air. 

“Mum” has no odor of its own— 
does not counteract one odor with 
another — but gently neutralizes all 
odors of the body. Does no harm to 
the clothes or skin. 

As easy to use as to say, and one 
package lasts a long time. 

25e¢ at drug- and department-stores. 


If your dealer hasn't **Mum,"’ send us his 
name and 2% cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 











Important Notice 
to Subscribers 


For 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





During the summer 

months we receive 

from subscribers for 
HARPER’S BAZAR 
many thousand notices of 
change of address. 


In order that no number 

of the BAZAR may 

fail ta reach you at your 
new address, the publishers 
request that you send in 
your notice of change of 
address (clearly Written— 
full name, street number, 
city, and state) before the 
5th of the month previous 
to your making the change, 
stating definitely with what 
number of the BAZAR you 
wish the change to begin. 
All such notices should be 
addressed to 


Harper & Brothers 
Publishers 
Franklin Square, New York City 
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BY MARY H. NORTHEND 


—————— = 
A SMALL ARTISTIC HOUSE : 
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HE all-the-year-round 
home of Mr. Augustus 
H. Patterson at Newton- 
ville, Massachusetts, is an 
interesting example of an 
artistic small house, and 
aan if a pleasing combina- 
tion of Colonial and modern architecture. 

The quaint dormer windows at both 
the front and rear of the house add a 
touch of picturesqueness to a rather plain 
exterior, and the deep, sloping roof, which 
exiends at the front to form the top of 
the wide veranda, supported by six large 
pillars, is distinctly of the farmhouse type. 

\t the rear, this roof is fashioned into 
one of the overhanging variety, so fre- 
quently seen in homes of the Colonial 
period, atid combines effectively with the 
moderti porch and trellis-secreened sun- 
parlor; which are interesting features of 
this attractive home. 

\ faney high trellis has been erected 
at one side of the house, and at its base 
vines have been planted, which in time 





excepting those in the chambers, which 


are of soft pine. 


double doors. 
ers are kept. 


Here the brooms and dust- 
This construction deadens 


To the left of the hallway .is the living- the noise and prevents all odors of the 
room, a large, square apartment, fin- cooking penetrating to the other apart 


ished in a cherry stain, its 
walls covered with a paper of 
fanciful design in tones of 
red, green, and yellow. At 
one end of the room is the 
fireplace, constructed of red 
bricks laid in white mortar, 
and to the left of the fire- 
place, an aleove, separated 
from the main room by pret- 
ty brown silk curtains, leads 
to the little back piazza, en- 
closed as a suh-room. 

On the opposite side of the 
hall is the dining-room, pan- 
elled in green burlap to with- 
in about three feet of the eeil- 
ing, where it is met with a 
dado of Southern foliage de- 
sign finished at the top witti 
a narrow moulding. The fur- 




















THE PANELLED DINING. ROOM 
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ments. It is an interesting feature, and 
has proved most successful. 

The upper hallway extends from the 
landing to form a den, lined 
with bookeases at one side. The rest of 


the upper story 


which is 


is divided into chambers 
and a bath-room, all daintily finished, and 
furnished to harmonize. 

The house’ is thoroughly 
throughout with the best of open plumb 


equipped 





ing, and is lighted by 
tricity. 
thousand five hundred dollars. 
f the 


house is 


both gas and elec 
The cost complete was about four 


The arrangement ¢ 


grounds sur 
rounding the most 
At first sight one is impressed with the 
fact that the lot of 
forms a part 
There is 


interesting 


which the dwelling 
is comparatively spacious 
no cramped effect, and on all 
sides stretches of greensward form an at 
tractive setting for the house itself. In 
reality, this lot is rather small: it is the 
that de- 


ecives one as to the size of the grounds. 


excellent placing of the house 
Much less charming would have been the 
résult if 
on the erest of the hill, in relief against a 


the dwelling had been erected 








A SMALL SHINGLED HOUSE WITH GAMBREL ROOF 


will elamber and hide the framework 
from view, and present a_ delightful 
symphony in green, harmonizing well 
with the deep green tones of the blinds. 

The exterior is further improved by 
the large bow window at one side, which 
allows the sunlight to enter the dining- 
room. 

Che outside of the house is finished in 
soft gray shingles, which give Tt the ap- 
pearance of being old and weather-beaten, 
and which combine well with the pure 
white of the trim. 

The entrance door leads directly from 
the veranda into the hall, which is rather 
small, but most attractive, with its fern- 
leaf-pattern paper and dark-green trim. 
The staircase is concealed from view by 
a screening, the upper part of which sug- 
gests a Japanese ramma, or ventilation 
panel. It is stained to match the trim, 
and shows the grain and markings: of the 
wood, 

The floor is of hard pine wood, the 
same as the floors throughout the house, 


sharp outline of sky, rather than as it is 
within the shelter of the hill brow. Ilere, 



















THE MOST SERVICEABLE 


OF NATURE’S PRODUCTS 
@ Nothing appeals more strongly to 
ae) than Nature, and 
° gifts appeals 
s more strongly to mankind than 

: 


CREX CARPETS AND RUGS 


From its wild growth on Nature's 

@ prairies it has founda ready wel 
i come into the homes of our land, 
and is daily rendering service as 

Bs an ideal floor 


our artistic taste 


no one of her rich 


covering. 
(a Supreme in Stvle—Wear—Price 
o 
OA In all sizes of exclusive designs 
Regs and beautitul colors. 

Solid colors 
dy Carpets striped effect 
% Caution: Avoid Imitations—Look 
oe for 


plain and 
in all widths. 


label. 





For Sale Ever 


Send for kree Booklet I, Beautifully il 
ustrated 


CREX CARPET COMPANY 
377 Broadway, New York 
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PLAN OF THE GROUND FLOOR 











design. 


wooden frame, 


and silver. 


the kitchen, . a 








THE HALL AND ENCLOSED STAIRWAY 


arated from the 
shallow closet, 


niture is stained to match the _ it 
woodwork, and is simple ~in 
The rug on the floor 
repeats the colors of the da- to 
do, and the dainty white mus-_ to detract from the charm of the 
lin curtains at the windows, 
together with the drop-shade 
of Japanese design set in a 
charm 
and personality to the room. 
A feature of this 
the built-in china-closet, with 
drawers underneath for linen 


room 18 


Directly back of the hall is 


finished 
It is sep- 
by a 


pleasant apartment, 
in yellow plaster. 


divides the lot 
parts, and, in 
ungainly surplus of space at any 
mar the symmetry of the 


into nearly 


there is no 


equal 
consequence, 
point 
whole, or 
house 
itself. 

The grounds are simply laid out, with 
gravelled paths intersecting certain por- 
tions where necessary. No beds of flowers 
break the harmony of green; while flowers 
are always beautiful, yet it must be ad- 
mitted that in a lot of 
has to be very carefully. portioned. ‘The 
flowering vines that will 
about the trellis framework of the house 
low, will add the needed touch of brightness, 
and the flower beds that have come to be 
considered by many as essential features 
of the will, in consequence, never 
be missed. 


this size space 


soon clamber 


’ lawn 
with 








656-666 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 














Pillow Top Embroidering 
* an Ideal Vacation Pastime 
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n individual rug, dif 

mm all other rugs, and 

s wool fabric adapted 

M 3 decoration If the 
THREAD rugs in stock colors do not suit 


i AND your requirements, we will make 
one that will, either plain, self 

THRUM tone, or contrast. All sizes up to 
RUGS twelve feet wide, any length 

Seamless, wool weft, reversible, 

. ] Sold by best 


> for color line and 
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placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all flies. 

eat, clean, ornamental, 
convenient, cheap. 
Lasts all seasom, Made 
of metal. Cannot spill 
or tip over, will not soil 
or injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. Of 











SOMERS 
150 De Kalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FACE AND 
y destroyed, 
guaranteed. Mme 
Julian's specific has stood 
the test 38 years. Ab 
solutely harmless No 
electricity, poison, pain. 
Protected by law. Ac- 
cept no counterfeit 
MME. JULIAN, 123 Sth Ave, 
New York City 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE NEWS 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 


The President's Address 
INCE our last talk in this 
precious corner of the Ba- 
ZAR suffrage interest has 
centred in the National 
Convention at Washing- 
ton, whose most striking 
feature was President 
Taft’s speech of welcome. A tremendous 
sensation was created by the apparent 
sound of hisses in the midst of it, although 
so slight that most of the audience did 
not hear them. The room was greatly 
crowded by others besides members of the 
convention, almost as many were standing 
as sitting, and chairs being moved about, 
number of people insist the 
sound was really a “hush” from those 
who Others think there 
were actually hisses of dissent; but, if so, 
it never will be known who uttered them. 
Some say they were men, others that it 
was a preconcerted plan of the “ antis,” 
and still others that the delegates from 
the States where women vote thus showed 
their resentment at the President’s as- 
sertion: “ The danger is, if the power of 
suffrage is conferred, that it may be exer- 
cised by that part of the class least de- 
sirable as political constituents.” It was 
at this point the alleged hissing occurred, 
it must be admitted that such a 
would be very exasperating to 
those women who had been voting for 
years, and also to others who knew that it 
was the better classes of women who al- 
ways gave the majority vote in the suf- 
frage States. Mr. Taft had just said that 
Hottentots were not fitted for self-govern- 
ment. He hastened to explain that this 
did not apply to the present question, but 
the sting had been given and the first 
query naturally would be, Then why men- 
tion both in the same sentence? 

There is not the slightest intent to 
justify the possibly half-dozen 














so that a 


were disturbed. 


charge 


hisses 
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among a thousand men and women—it is 
not the American custom to express dis- 
approval that way, and it was doubly dis- 
courteous to the President of the United 
States and the guest of the convention. 
We cannot help wishing, however, that Mr. 
Taft had been a little more regardfu! of 
the feelings of a large body of intelligent, 
self-respecting, and independent women. 
The action of the convention proper, early 
the next morning, in adopting unanimous- 
ly a resolution of thanks and appreciation, 
and sending it with a letter of sincere 
regret, cordially accepted and answered by 
President Taft, ended the incident in a 
manner highly creditable to the just 
and kindly spirit of both. 
Petition for Suffrage 

The big petition was presented to the 
two Houses of Congress, and well-attended 
and respectful hearings on it were granted 
by the committees. The counting was 
not quite completed but it probably con- 
tained nearly half a million signatures. 
These were the result of less than eighteen 
months’ effort by volunteer workers, giv- 
ing simply such time as could be spared 
to gathering up names, and it by no means 
represented a thorough canvass. Half a 
million people, however, asking for the 
enfranchisement of women, should receive 
the serious attention of Congress. Pos- 
sibly the greatest effect of these petitions 
was on the persons who signed them, and 
thus felt themselves identified with the 
movement, and also in furnishing the suf- 
fragists with an enormous register of 
names for future use. 
Suffrage Bill in New York 

After the expense and work of a long 
winter’s campaign and headquarters at 
Albany, the State Association finally sue- 
ceeded in getting a vote from the Assembly, 
or Lower House of the Legislature, on its 
bill to amend the Constitution so that 
women could vote. The Judiciary Com- 


mittee would not report it (although a 
majority had expressed themselves in 
favor of it) because the political “ bosses ” 
would not allow it. The Hon. Frederick 
R. Toombs, who was managing the bill, 
then moved to discharge the committee, 
and on this the Assembly stood 87 noes, 
46 ayes. This did not quite show their 
attitude on woman suffrage itself, as mem- 
bers do not like to discharge a committee, 
and on a straight vote for the bill it would 
doubtless have had over fifty in favor. 
The women gained their point, however, 
which was to have their friends and 
enemies record themselves, so when these 
are up for re-election the women of their 
districts can work for or against them. 
The Lesson of England 

This has not heretofore been done in 
New York State; the women have simply 
sat down helplessly in their disappoint- 
ment and done nothing to prevent their 
opponents from being sent back to the 
Legislature. Our English sisters don’t 
manage that way—they work with might 
and main against the re-election of their 
enemies to Parliament, and very often de- 
feat them. They are experienced poli- 
ticians, however, trained from youth in 
carrying on campaigns for the candidates 
of the various parties, while American 
women have been always taught that they 
should not touch politics. Now they must 
begin to learn, for nothing has been more 
clearly demonstrated than that woman 
suffrage is a political question, and hence- 
forth must be treated as such. This action 
ought to be taken by the women in every 
State. They cannot do much individually, 
but should join a suffrage club; if they 
do not like the one in their locality they 
ean form another; or, if none exists, they 
should at once organize one and get in 
touch with the president of their State. 
Those who believe in suffrage must not 
remain inactive and think it is bound to 


come without their help. Because so many 
women do this is the only reason why jt 
does not come. If you can do no more 
than form an organization of three worney 
in your own parlor, do this; send to the 
national headquarters in New York fo; 
literature and instructions to get to wor 
in your own legislative district—that j; 
all you are responsible for. 
Tactics of the Antis 

If we could “ keep it dark ” we certa 
would not let the public know that 
organized body of women is protest ing 
against any women~—including thems: 
—having a voice in their own governm 
but since they proclaim it from the hoy 
tops, we will have to admit the fact. 
Anti-Suffrage Society, representing 
members in several States, sent a peti 
to President Taft not to address 
National Suffrage Convention; or, if he 
did, to make plain his opposition. W en 
this failed they presented another to ( on- 
gress begging that it would take no steps 
to enfranchise women. In it they svid: 
“To grant the power to make laws to 1ien 
and women equally, and* thereby dest roy 
man’s sense of responsibility for wom: n’s 
welfare, would leave the latter to enjoy 
only such special privileges as she could 
win by fighting for them.” The laws which 
women have been “ fighting” for half a 
century to get off the statute-books are a 
sample of “man’s sense of responsibility 
for woman’s welfare.” The classes of 
society who have wealth and power and 
leisure ought to be responsible for the 
welfare of those who are less fortunately 
situated, but nobody of good judgn n 
would advocate the disfranchisement 
the latter in order that the responsibility 
for their welfare should be thrown entirely 
on the rich and powerful. On the con- 
trary, the Government says, “ Give every 
class the ballot so they can protect tiieir 
own interests and not be in a condition of 
dependence. For the same reason let wom- 
en have the suffrage—let them have a 
voice in choosing those who make the 
laws, and then no “fighting” will be 
necessary. Legislators always endeavor 
to serve the interests of their constituents 
—of those who elected them. When halt 
of these are women, the lawmakers nat- 
urally will have to serve the interests of 
women equally with those of men—thut 
they never will do this until women vet 
the suffrage and thus become “ constitu- 
ents,” who. must be recognized. 








(Continued from page 436) 

it was a warm night in late September 
and the flowers in the old Southern gar- 
den were still in bloom. Aimlessly Edith 
walked out among them late at night, 
seizing a moment to escape her friends. 
The harvest moon was in the sky, and it 
seemed to beam on the sleeping city with 
a peculiar benignancy in its mellow rays. 
Edith looked up at it impatiently. How 
lovely the world would be, how sweet life 
would be, she reflected, if we poor humans 
could rid it of its wholly unnecessary 
tangles—if only we could all understand. 
Well, three persons at least should under- 
stand one another that night before the 
moon sank behind those great elms. She 
walked resolutely back to the house. As 
she crossed the veranda toward the open 
French windows, her step noiseless in her 
heard the voice of 
with a new 
then held 


light 
George, 
note in it 
her. 

* | tell you, Hallie, I will not,” he said, 
almost irritably. “She’s all right. I’m 
off duty for a few minutes. Let me have 
peace.” She went forward toward the 
French window nearest her, meaning to 
enter the drawing-room over its low sill. 
She heard Hallie’s voice, soft, remonstra- 
tive, but did not distinguish its words. 
George’s reply, however, carried very well. 

“Out in the garden, I suppose,” he 
said, still with that odd note of irritation 
in his voice. “I saw her starting down 
the left path toward the birch copse. 
Lord,” he added, simply, “how good it 
seems to have a few minutes alone with 
you, Hallie!” 

There was a hammock happily near. 
Miss Hatfield, suddenly conscious that her 
knees were not as supporting as usual, 
sank into it. The voice of Hallie, deep 
with feeling, replied. ‘“ Oh, George,” she 
cried, pleadingly, ‘don’t spoil every- 
thing at the last minute, when you’ve been 
so good till now. It will break my heart 
if you do. And you promised—” 

She was almost sobbing. Miss Hatfield 


slippers, she 
borne to her 
that first 


ears 


startled, 


HIS LOYAL HEART 


was not a stupid woman. At first, as 
she realized the significance of what she 
heard, a deep flush burned her face. Now, 
however, she smiled, and settled herself 
comfortably in the hammock, shamelessly 
attentive. George’s voice, when he spoke 
again, showed the influence of his wife’s 
tone. It was argumentative, but tender. 


wer 


Hallie’s tone was almost bitter. 

“And you pretended such devotion to 
her. You told me when we first met—” 

He interrupted. 

“T know. And I felt it. I still feel it. 
Edith Hatfield is the best friend a man 
ever had, or could have. If you had let 
us alone she and I would have got along 


on a ae ~~ 


“OH, YOU CHILDREN, YOU BLESSED CHILDREN!” 


‘I don’t think we’ve been quite right 
in all this, Hallie,” he said, quietly. “ But 
I'll keep it up to the end, and I’ll drop a 
few hot tears on the station platform as 
the train moves out. I don’t mind ad- 
mitting to you that they will be tears of 


joy, for the strain has been a little too - 


much for me.” 


all right. But when you began to dictate 
how I must treat her, and made me swear 
to think of her first in everything, and 
forced me to write every week for three 
years, and made me ignore you and the 
boy when she was here, and devote myself 
to her as if you didn’t exist—” 

Hallie interrupted now, almost fiercely. 


“ Well,” she said, “ you did swear, «nd 
you must keep your oath. She is perfectly 
lovely, and your friendship is the most 
beautiful thing I’ve ever known. J took 
an oath, too; I swore that I would pre- 
serve that friendship—that I would help 
it to grow and develop. I wanted ii to 
be like Chateaubriand’s for Madame lié- 
eamier, which lasted forty years. When 
you began to get careless and neglectful 
like any other selfish married man, I jad 
to remind you of your duty. 9 Oh, 
George,” there was infinite pity in her 
sweet vojce, “think of what you are to 
her. You are all she’s got. Think of the 
horrible loneliness and emptiness of her 
life if you fail her. Why, you are the 
custodian of her ideal!” 

The custodian of this precious charge 
grunted restively. 

* Not half as horrible as my life’s gving 
to be if you keep this up,” he asserted, 
doggedly. “ I’ve been almost afraid you 
were going to present the baby to her, 
and I know you're planning to hand m» to 
her as a final souvenir just as the t 
moves off. Hallie, oh, Hallie ”—the 
had lowered on the last words, but t 
was almost a cry in them—* do you 
so little for me yourself—” 

The last words came forth muffled in 
something soft which had crushed aga inst 
the man’s lips. 

Miss Hatfield’s sense of humor iad 
rarely failed her. It did not fail her 
now. For a moment she gave herse! 
to it, then she made her decision quiv 
She rose and went inside, surprising the 
pretty tableau. She gathered both their 
heads in her hands, and, still holding ‘hem 
together, laid her cheek against the part- 
ing in Hallie’s soft hair. 

“Oh, you children, you blessed chil- 
dren!” she said. “TI heard it all!” 

As they looked up in a horror whieh 
faded as they met her radiant eyes, her 
laughing face, she added, simply: 

“Til tell you how J’re been 
then you’ll understand. And now 
going to begin this friendship all over. 


feeling: 
we're 
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Our readers are invited to send in contributions to this devartment. 
»thers and may help them to solve some problem. Contributions accepted will be paid for at our usual space rate. They must be short, not over 300 words, and to the 


point. 
Curing a Timid Boy 

~~ 8E had four boys—bold, 
i brave fellows, every one— 
jwhen Walter came to us. 
A At first, when he began 
#to walk and talk, we all 
attributed his very notice- 
able timidity to his deli- 
‘ate physique and possibly to his being the 
baby of the family. But, as he grew older, 
t became apparent that the boy was timid 
even to cowardliness. 

His brothers had secant merey on him. 
Chey could not understand his shrinking 
nature and he was fast becoming a very 
ishmael among his own kin, when | 
iwoke to a realization of the fact and 
that I was the one to remedy the evil. 
His brothers did not want him to go to 
the publie schools. They were ashamed 
f their delicate, sensitive, effeminate little 
brotiter, and he knew this. 1 thought of 
nany plans. At last I settled on one that 
proved effectual. Let me say here, that 
to send a boy of this type, unprotected, 
alone, into the midst of a horde of im- 
mature lads such as make up the usual 
public school seems to me almost as 
cruel as throwing a lamb into a den of 
wolves. 

I had a rainy-day fund. The _ boy’s 
mother and I decided we could use some 
of it to no better purpose than assisting 
Walter in getting his fighting armor on. 
| found a college boy who was glad to 
tutor our boy and, incidentally, develop in 
the timid little chap the qualities which 
he must have to get along happily in the 
world. He taught him to swim, to enter 
the water, if not fearlessly, at least with- 
out the air of expecting instant drowning 
he had once exhibited. Walter was taught 
to shoot, to run, to race, to leap, to row, 
and ride, and drive, and always, always, 
by both his youthful companion, whom 
he grew to love and imitate, and by his 
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mother and myself, he was made to under- 
stand that if he couldn’t be brave he 
could make himself do anything he chose, 
and that this was the noblest form of 
courage. 

At the end of a year he entered the 
publie school, and has done good work 
without shaming any one by his timidity, 
which he holds in check. He will never be 
an athlete. You will never hear of him 
in any college eleven or game. But I do 
really believe that that year’s teaching 
and example have so developed dormant 
courage and will that, if volunteers for 
any forlorn hope were ever wanted, Wal- 
ter’s name would be among them. I also 
believe that if we had simply cast him 
into the schools to sink or swim as best 
he could, he would have become one of two 
things: an arrant, out-and-out coward, or 
the hanger-on and sycophant of some older 
fellow to whom he would have looked for 
protection. I have great pity for the 
timid boys. In various ways, they may 
be trained and developed into a fairly 
robust manhood. This was my way. I 
had not the time to give, so I enlisted 
that of a clean, wholesome, courageous 
young fellow who inspired a sort of hero- 
worship in his little follower. 

Boston, Massacuusetts. W. E. N. 


On Nagging 

My son taught me a lesson on the sub- 
ject of “ nagging ” when he was but four 
years old, and one that | have never 
forgotten. He had been guilty of a small 
misdemeanor and had tried to wriggle out 
of it by not telling the exact truth. I 
gave him a mild spanking; and, as has 
always been my custom, talked the mat- 
ter over afterward. I began by saying, 
“Now, Robert, if you had told me the 
truth, [ should not have punished you.” 

He stood before me scraping one foot 
along the carpet, and he looked up at me 


Any mother's, father’s, or guardian's experience in the training of a boy may prove interesting to 
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and said, “ What would you have done?” 
and I answered, “I should have only 
talked to you.” “ Well,” he drawled, * how 
long would you have talked?” 

He is a big boy in high school now, but 
when times arise requiring a reprimand, 
and I get started, I still hear that little 
voice, “* How long would you have talked?” 
and I go right to the point and say what 
I have to say on the subject. But, in the 
boy’s own language, I “ cut it short” and 
never refer to it again unless it is ab- 
solutely necessary. K. K. M. 

TacoMA, WASHINGTON. 


The Avaricious Boy 

Our third son was hardly able to walk 
when I noticed that he was far from being 
of a generous nature. As he grew older 
the taint of avarice was plainly noticeable 
in all his acts. It was hard work at 
Christmas and other festival oceasions to 
make him see the loveliness of giving. ‘To 
our sorrow, he preferred getting. I had 
even to suppress sternly, yet as wisely as 
I knew how, some tendencies to add to 
his stores of marbles and other toys by 
stealthy and underhand means. As his 
brothers were open-handed, honest little 
chaps, too generous, if possible, this boy’s 
idiosyncrasies caused us much anxiety and 
considerable mortification. 

As he grew older he improved. ‘Then 
came what I shall always believe was the 
critical time of his life. He was fifteen 
years old and much averse to the prospect 
of years of school. True to his innate 
tendencies, he wanted to go to work, to 
earn. A chance offered then to him, which 
to every one but his mother and myself 
seemed a wonderful opportunity to enter a 
business offering broad chances of success. 

My friends said we were mad not to 
snatch at the opportunity, and the boy 
himself was anxious to take it. But we, 
his mother and his father, wanted to save 


473 
our boy’s soul alive. We believed that, 
with his instincts for getting, for aceumu- 
lating, he would become in those environ- 
ments, where such traits were fostered as 
useful and up-to-date, a miserly and un- 
scrupulous man, 

Our boy was amenable to discipline. 
So, though bitterly disappointed, he bowed 
to our wishes, though we could not ex- 
plain our stand, either to him or our 
relatives. I believe we did right. Our 
boy will never be a very generous man, 
but he will be justly and wisely generous, 
His association during those plastie years 
with manly, frank boys and the influence 
of home and environment, with 
their constant calls for co-operation in all 
kinds of social and class ways, moulded 
his nature into wholesome forms. If any 


school 


parent has a child, a boy of this grasping 

nature, let him reeognize it, and put the 

boy in daily contact with broader-minded, 

nobler-souled companions. K. E. K. 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Widow's Boy 

Lert a widow when my boy was a mere 
babe of twelve months, | began immedi- 
ately the sweet but serious duty of rear- 
ing my “widow’s mite.” L wished for 
him every success in life; no honor must 
be too great for him, but the seed for good 
and noble deeds must be sown for the 
boy to make the ideal man, and I had 
to learn how! 

Prayer has unravelled many a doubtful 
knot, and my boy and | have often sought 
guidance of “Him who doeth all things 
well.” First steps in this training of my 
son began with making him my com- 
panion, teaching him right from wrong, 
and exchanging confidences. He should be 
cultured; so I read to him and for him, 
transposing Shakespeare, Seott, Dickens, 
and Irving into simple childish tales, until 
he grew familiar with many a bit of 
classic lore. 

Physical culture came next. He must 
not be a “ Miss Nancy.” He learned to 


swim, row, run, jump, and do all the 
“stunts ” necessary to make a good sound 
body. He was permitted to take his first 


lessons in all these sports, provided an 
experienced and older person was present. 
The permission was often given with fear 
and trembling, but how much better than 
to have him go without that permission! 
At home he was “the head of the house,” 
and taught to himself as such. 
He is now a youthful Christian gentle- 
man. he eS 
CoLuMBUS, MISSISSIPPI. 
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THE ART OF CLEANING 


BY LOUISE WILLIS SNEAD 












AN, or rather woman, 
4) spends half her time in 

A getting things clean, and 
the other half in keeping 
Jthem so. But modern 
invention has come to the 

Pia s* 3.5, 4 aid of the housewife in 
many a wonderful cleaning apparatus and 
device. The vacuum cleaner, of which 
there must be twenty or more styles on 
the market, is a joyful innovation, mak- 
ing it possible to clean a room without 
disarranging it. ‘There are also dustless 
dusters, and a new dustpan which has a 
delightful long handle which obviates the 
necessity for stooping. 

In the well-ordered home, the house 
should be cleaned in its entirety daily; 
that means, the house should always be 
clean, and the cleaning processes in- 
visible. No closet or cupboard should 
be overlooked; special care must be given 
to eubby-holes; and surely it is not neces- 
sary to insist that there should never 
be in evidence faded or neglected flowers; 
no soiled towels in bath-room, pantry, or 
kitchen; no soiled napkins tucked in side- 
board drawers; no ugly burnt-out embers 
or ashes left in open fireplaces: no trays 
of cigar stumps, ashes, and_ burnt 
matches; no disordered heaps of back- 
number magazines or newspapers; no 
soiled and spotted blotters left on desks, 
or empty cAndy-boxes open on the table! 
The house we live in should at al] times 
present an unbroken orderliness and 
daintiness. Waste-baskets must be emp- 


tied daily, and lamps cleaned and refilled 
in the morning hours. 

If there needs must be a cleaning day, 
begin at the top of the house, and confine 
your cleaning to one room at a time. 
The approved  cleaning-machines are, 
of course, recommended as saving time 
and strength. 

If the mattress has been turned daily, 
as it should be, and, furthermore, en- 
cased in a twilled buttoned slip, as it 
should be, there will arise no necessity 
for the ordeal of mattress-cleaning. If 
this has been neglected, and one has no 


vacuum cleaner, the mattress must be 
thoroughly cleaned without raising the 


dust. Wring out, as dry as possible, a 
couple of dusting-sheets. Lay one over 
the mattress. Now whip it with a carpet- 
beater until the sheet will hold no more 
dust. Turn the mattress, and use the 
other sheet in the same way. Of course, 
the sheets must now be sent to the laun- 
dry. 

For cleaning windows and _ mirrors, 
there are several proprietary articles on 
the market, but a little soda or kerosene 
and a little thin starch put over the glass 
and allowed to dry will give excellent re- 
sults when rubbed off and polished with 
newspaper or cloth that leaves no lint. 
In very cold weather a little aleohol on 
a cloth is effectual. 

Brasses that are lacquered should never 
be touched with anything but a soft rag 
dampened in tepid, soapy water. But un- 
lacquered brass or copper, after being 


freed from dust, should be rubbed with 
salt and vinegar and polished with dry 
whiting. 


Very delicate filigree work may be 
cleaned with a paste of sweet-oi! and 
tripoli. 


If desirable to remove spots from white 
woodwork, rub the spot with dampened 
flannel dipped in whiting. 

White marble may be improved by 
treatment with the following mixture: 
Two teaspoonfuls of common soda, one 
teaspoonful of pewdered  pumice-stone, 
and one teaspoonful of fine salt, sifted, 


and made into a paste with a little 
water. Finally, wash the marble with 
salt water. 

Cut-glass toilet articles should be 


cleaned one piece at a time, to prevent 
chipping, in a basin of warm water into 
which have been put a few drops of am- 
monia, or a pinch of washing ‘ 
Rub with a soft brush, and bury tempo- 
rarily in jewellers’ white-wood sawdust. 
Put the silver toilet articles in a basin, 
and cover them with boiling water into 
which has been poured a little ammonia. 
If very tarnished, use a paste of French 
whiting and alcohol. Of course, judg- 
ment must be used where silver articles 
are combined with ivory, celluloid, glass, 
ete. Wash hair-brushes in tepid ammonia- 
water. 

Chamois-skins, which play such an im- 
portant part in polishing glass, silver, 
and other metals, may, in turn, be cleaned 
by washing in tepid water and plenty of 
white soap. Mildew may be removed by 
covering the spots with buttermilk, and 
exposing to the sun. Iron-rust spots must 
be covered with salt and lemon juice, and 
placed in sunshine. 

Clean nickel fixtures with a paste of 
whiting and alcohol, and enamelled 
tubs and basins with one of the many 
enamel powders on the market for the 
purpose. 

Empty the refrigerator, and remove all 


soda. 


trays and racks. Now seald its walls 
and floors with soda-water, and the trays 
likewise, and scour them well besides. 
Leave the refrigerator to dry and cool in 
draughts of fresh air before installing ice 
or provisions. 

To repolish hard-wood floors, melt half 
a pound of pure beeswax and add a pint 
of turpentine and half as much ammonia. 
Stand the mixture over a boiling kettle, 
in order to keep it warm. Apply to the 
floor with flannel cloth, and let stand un- 
til quite cold. Now as to polishing, the 
merriest and quickest method is to give 
the children a lark. Colleet from the rag- 
bag all the discarded stockings and socks; 
draw them on 
start a piano, and 
the children will do the rest. If, unfor- 
tunately, 
children, your second choice of a polisher 
adult with a piece of 
carpet wrapped around a brick. 

An old-time furniture-polish much used 


over the children’s shoes, 
two-step on the 
your 


neighborhood offers no 


is an srussels 


in the South on ancestral mahogany is 
made of linseed-oil, vinegar, and turpen- 
tine. 

If the new cleaning apparatus is out 
of the question, and one must resort to 
old-time methods in cleaning rugs, pray 
have respect for the 
vital daily interests of patient women and 
children, woven, thread by 
thread, into your Oriental rugs, than to 
permit an ignorant greenhorn to beat 
them to tatters on a clothes-line. 

The habit of replenishing may go hand 
in hand with cleaning. Do not fail to re- 
fill ink-bottles on desks; blotter, 
pens, and stationery: arrange fresh flow- 
replace wasted candles; fill 
boxes; and renew sandpaper 
scratchers; provide fresh towels and soap. 
The homemaker who has the courage to 
meet faithfully all these requirements 
should be rewarded by an atmosphere of 
pure delight in her home, completely sat- 
isfying to its every inmate. 


more conscientious 
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DOLLS’ HOUSE © 


BY CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 








9 JPPOSE we make a house 
for the paper dolls first. 
& Poor little things!—no 
Jone ever thinks of giv- 
ing them any sort of a 
comfortable rooftree. 

: J ‘They are always floating 
about the aursery in the most lonesome 
sort of way, and getting under people’s 
feet and having their clothes torn. 

Any small girl really wants a 
home for her family of paper dolls 
will find a book the very best kind 
of house. And it will be such fun to fur- 
nish it! 

A large new blank-book with plain, un- 
ruled pages will be best of all, although 
a family of paper dolls can live happily 
in one of father’s old acecount-books, or 
even in a discarded telephone-book. Now 
for the furnishings. Bits of gay wall- 
paper can be used to cover the pages of 
the book-house; and rugs, cut from the 


who 


former fitted comfortably with swings, a 
tea-table, and piazza furniture, the latter 
with pictures of trees, and flowers, and 
other garden things. 

When the book-house is furnished, the 
paper dolls may be shut safely inside its 
charming pages, and they will never, 
never want to run away. 

There is a very tiny china doll who 
needs a house, not a very large one, but a 
house just about the size of a cigar-box. 
The hinged cover of the box makes a 
swinging door as the box stands on end, 
and the inside should be covered with 
scraps of wall-paper. Pictures of furni- 
ture may be pasted to the walls of the 
cigar-box house for furnishings, or the 
furniture pictures may be mounted on 
cardboard backs to make them stiffer, and 
glued to very small blocks of wood that 
they may Stand in the house. The floor 
of this dolls’ house may have a rug cut 
from a bit of bright-colored flannel or 

velvet, and a portiére of the 





same may be hung at the 








door. 

Four strong  shoe-boxes 
will make a most commodi- 
ous four-room apartment 
for a little French bisque 
doll. ‘The boxes should be of 
uniform size, the covers 
should be removed, and the 
boxes are glued together at 
the ends and long sides, 
making a dolls’ house which 
has two rooms up-stairs and 
two down-stairs. - When the 
glue is perfectly dry, a door 
may be outlined with ruler 
and pencil in the upper and 
in the lower partitions 
which separate the rooms. 
The outline is then cut with 
a sharp knife. In the same 
way, a window should be 
drawn and cut in each room. 
Now we have a kitchen and 

















THE SOAP-BOX DOLL’S HOUSE 


advertising pictures of magazines, may 
be pasted to the floors. It will be an 
easy matter to find furniture for the book- 
house in the advertising section of the 
same magazine that furnished the rug. 
Colored tissue-paper or the white lace 
paper from a candy-box will make charm- 
ing curtains, and a heavier fancy paper 
will do for portiéres, 

The first two pages of the book-house 
will be the hall for the paper dolls. 
There should be a picture of a winding 
staircase, a settle, hardwood floor and 
rugs, and a fireplace, if it can be found. 
The furniture should be as 
nearly the same size as possible. Follow- 
ing the hall, there should be the dolls’ 
parlor, a dining-room, a nursery, and a 


pieces of 











a dining-room down-stairs, 

and a parlor and bedroom in 

the upper story of the house. 
The walls of the rooms may be decorated 
with the nursery water-color paints. A 
pot of enamel paint will be found very 
satisfactory also to color with, as it 
will make the shoe-box house stiffer and 
more durable. In using the prepared 
enamel paint, the brush should always be 
filled with sufficient paint to cover the 
entire surface of one wall, that a neatly 
painted surface may result. Pale green, 
yellow, or tan will be attractive tones to 
use. When the paint is dry, a border 
made of tiny silhouette animals, or flow- 
ers, or Mother Goose figures cut from 
black paper may be pasted at the top of 
the parlor wall, and on that of the dolls’ 
bedroom. When the shoe-box house is 
finished, it may be furnished with a set 
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THE WORKING DIAGRAM FOR MAKING THE HOUSE 


kitchen. Two pages should be used for 
each room, and if the furniture is cut 
very carefully, the result will be a book- 
house of which any little girl may be 
proud. 

In choosing the wall-paper, a very small, 
flowered pattern should be selected for 
the bedrooms and nursery. These rooms 
may be as dainty as any little paper-doll 
lady can wish, with pictures of brass 
bedsteads, little dressing-tables, and cur- 
tains of white tissue paper. When all 
the living-rooms in the book-house are 
furnished, the remaining pages may be 
used for a piazza and a garden, the 


of strong, unique dolls’ furniture made by 
gluing match-boxes together, and up- 
holstering them with scraps of flowered 
chintz. 

What sort of a house would the little 
rag doll like? Suppose we make her a 
log cabin! 

There is a box of old corks up in the 
attic. Bring them down-stairs, and, select- 
ing those which will fit well together, 
glue them by their ends, forming ever so 
many miniature logs. A square of heavy 
strawboard serves for the floor of the 
eabin. The cork logs are glued together 
for the walls in cabin fashion, and are 


then glued to the strawboard floor. ‘The 
roof of the cabin is made of the brown 
corrugated paper that comes to the house 
wrapped about parcels. An oblong piece 
of this corrugated board is bent to re- 
semble a pointed roof, and is fastened to 
the cork walls of the cabin, either by long 
pins or with glue. The little log cabin 
will be even more realistic if there is a 
fireplace inside constructed of clay bricks, 
and a chimney outside. Modelling-clay 
to mhke these bricks may be found in 
the toy-shops now. Empty _ spools 
may also be glued together to form the 
logs for the cabin, or a very fine little 
log house can be constructed of clothes- 
pins. 

There are still the larger dolls to be 
housed. What manner of apartment can 
we find for them to live in? Ah, those 
clean, strong wooden soap-boxes which 
cook has just emptied will solve the prob- 
lem! Take three of them out to the barn. 
Find a hammer, some nails, and the toy 
saw. Who said that a little girl couldn’t 
do carpentry? 

One soap-box is placed upon the other, 
and two are nailed securely together, 
making a two-story house. Partitions of 
heavy cardboard may divide each large 
room into two smaller ones, or the covers 
of the boxes may be measured, sawed, and 
nailed inside for partitions. Stairs may 
next be made of stiff cardboard, folded 
into steps, and having a strip of obliquely 
cut cardboard pasted along the edge of 
the steps to keep them in place. 
dows and doors may be drawn with a 
pencil and sawed out. ‘The wood is soft 
and thin, and not difficult to work with. 
Three sides of the remaining box, one 
short and two long, will make the gable 
roof of the house. ‘his should be nailed 
securely into place, after it has been 
carefully measured and sawed. The out- 
side of the soap-box house may be painted 
with some real house paint—red, or Colo- 
nial yellow, or green. ‘The inside of the 
house will suggest all sorts of attractive 
furnishings. Cretonne may be hung on 
the walls, and some real little rag rugs 
to cover the floor may be woven of strips 
of calico on a loom made of an old slate 
frame. Perhaps the little girl carpenter 
will be able to make furniture for this 
house from blocks of kindling wood, 
nailed together for chairs, and _ tables, 
and beds, and then painted with enamel 
paint. However it is furnished, it 
will be a strong, attractive, serviceable 
dolls’ house, this apotheosis of the soap- 
box. 

Last of all, there is a dolls’ house made 
of heavy wrapping-paper. It will be a 
suitable domicile for any doll, paper or 
rag, bisque or china, because the wrapping- 
paper house may be made as large or as 
small as you wish. The size of this last 
house depends upon the size of the square 
of smooth, stiff wrapping-paper which 
you were able to rescue from the serap- 
basket. Lay the square of paper on a 
table where you will have plenty of room 
to work, get out the glue-pot again, the 
scissors, the ruler, and the pencil. Then 
you will be ready to begin. 

Fold the square into as many small 
squares as you see in the diagram. Then, 
on opposite sides of the paper, make three 
cuts with your scissors, each one square 
long. The two centre squares which have 
been cut on each side should then be laid 
on top of each other and glued into place. 
The two remaining end squares are then 
brought together, and glued at the edges, 
forming the ends of the house. That is 
the house foundation. It may have a 
corrugated roof, and as many windows 
and doors as one cares to cut. The win- 
dows may have paper shades and lace 
curtains, and there may be cardboard 
partitions inside the house, making as 
many rooms as one wishes. The picture 
shows how pretty a wrapping-paper dolls’ 
house may be. 

Six home-made dolls’ houses, aud they 
are quite as strong and just as beautiful 
and a great deal more charming than the 
kind one buys in a toy-shop—because the 
little girl will have made them her very 
own self! 


Win- 
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Newest Ficts 
Going Some 


By REX BEACH 


Most of us 

know Rex 

Beach only as 

awriter of 

splendid, stir- 

ring stories of 

outdoor life. 

Here we have 

him as the au- 

thor of one of 

the very fun- 

niest stories 

ever written. 

It is rollick- 

ing, galloping, 

scintillating, 

sparkling fun 

| from begin- 

ning to end—and, withal, clean and 

sweet as a girl’s fresh laughter. 

The story is all about a house- 

party of jolly young people on a 

Western ranch. Trouble arises 

from the fact that the hero has 

led his friends to believe that he 

is an athlete, when, as matter of 

fact, he never did anything more 

athletic than lead the cheering for 

others. If you mind slang, keep 
away! 

Many Humorous Sketches by Mark 

Fenderson. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


Bianca’s 
Daughter 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


This is a society story—plus a 
mystery. Both of these Mr. For- 
man does well. but never before 
has he done them with such dis- 
tinction. 

“Mr. Forman is one of the most 
expert novel writers of the time. 
This story is the very best that 
has ever come from his pen.’’— 
Salt Lake Tribune. 

“Sitting down in the easiest 
chair we could find, we opened 
Bianca’s Daughter and left neither 
the chair nor the book until we 
had turned the last page.” —New 
York World. 


With Frontispiece in Color from a 
Painting by George Gibbs. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The 
O’F lynn 


A Sparkling New Romance by 
the Author of “If I Were King ”’ 
By 
JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


The O Flynn is a tale of love and 
war, with a novel environment as far 
as recent fiction is concerned. The 
scene is laid in Ireland in the year 
1689, the year when the Boyne battle 
gave so disastrous a blow to the hope 
of James II. and his adherents. The 
time was a brilliant one. Irish sol- 
diers of fortune with delightful names 
did splendid deeds against desperate 
odds, and fair Jacobite ladies moved 
graciously through the glitter of a 
transient court at Dublin. 

Flynn O’Flynn is one of these sol- 
diers of fortune who returns from the 
foreign wars to an impoverished es- 
tate and a ruined dwelling known to 
the country-side as Castle Famine 
His love for the beautiful Lady Bene- 
detta Mountmichael is the main 
theme of the story, and for her sake 
The O’Flynn does many gallant ac- 
tions and renders rare service to the 
king. 

With Frontispiece 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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SOME GOOD RECEIPTS 


Cream of spinach soup.—Boil one quart 
of spinach and strain it through a colander. 
Melt one tablespoonful ef butter and stir 
in one tablespoonful of flour until smooth: 
then add one quart of milk, a pinch of 
salt, and the strained spinach, and boil 
about a minute. 

Potatoes roasted in pan with beef.— 
Peel the potatoes and boil them until half- 
cooked. Then pour off the water and put 
the potatoes in the roasting-pan with the 
beef. Baste them often with the beef 
gravy and serve them on the platter with 
the beef. 

Corn pudding.—To one canful of corn 
add a cupful of milk, half a teaspoonful 
of butter, and pepper and salt to taste. 
Boil it until tender, and then allow it 
to cool. Beat thoroughly two eggs, and, 
when the corn is cool, stir them into it, 
and pour the whole into the bowl in which 


it is to be served. Bake for twenty 
minutes. 

Stuffed eggplant.—Parboil an egg- 
plant. Cut a slice off the top and scoop out 


the inside. Cut this into small pieces 
and mix part of it with bread-crumbs, 
two tablespoonfuls of chopped nuts, a 
little melted butter, pepper and salt. Put 
it back into the shell of the eggplant and 
bake it for half an hour. 

Caramel custard.—Boil one-quarter of a 
cupful of sugar in a saucepan and beat 
three eggs slightly. Add these to two cup- 
fuls of boiling milk, and add also one- 
half teaspoonful of butter and one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Put this in custard 
cups and bake them in a pan of hot water. 
Serve cold with a caramel sauce made by 
boiling a eupful of sugar and a half-ecupful 
of water until it sugars and becomes dark 
brown, then add one cupful of hot water, 
and stir until smooth. 

Stewed rhubarb—Wash the rhubarb 
without scraping, and cut it into short 
pieces. Boil it until tender, but not 
broken; and when it is partly done squeeze 
in a little orange juice. 

Whipped potatoes.—Beat boiled pota- 
toes with a fork, instead of mashing, until 
they are very light and creamy, adding 
gradually a little melted butter and a 
pinch of salt. Serve them in a very hot 
dish and do not let them stand before 
serving. 

Cucumber-jelly salad.—Peel two cu- 
ecumbers and cut them in slices. Put 
them in a pint of cold water, with a thin 
slice of onion, pepper and salt, and let it 
simmer until the cucumbers are soft. 
Dissolve a tablespoonful of gelatine in 
warm water and add it to the cucumbers. 
Strain and pour it into a jelly mould. 
When cold serve on lettuce, with a French 
dressing. 

Eggs in potato cases.—Press well-sea- 
soned mashed potatoes into individual 
moulds the day before they are needed. 
In the morning remove from the moulds 
and scoop out the centres. Brush inside 
and out with melted butter, and drop a 
raw egg into each. Sprinkle a little salt 
and pepper and one teaspoonful of grated 
American cheese over each egg, and add 
a tiny piece of butter. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven until the white of the eggs is 
firm. 

Scrambled eggs with ham.—Scramble 
sume eggs in the usual manner, and just 
before they are ready to serve add one 
cupful of finely minced cold boiled ham. 
Have ready squares of nicely buttered 
toast, spread half of these with the ham 
mixture; lay another slice on top of each, 
and serve at once. 

Ramekins of sweetbreads.—This is a 
new way to prepare them. Put one and 
one-half eupfuls of rich milk into the 
double boiler and heat to the _ boiling- 
point, then add one large teaspoonful of 
cornstarch rubbed smooth in one table- 
spoonful of softened butter; cook four 
minutes; remove from the fire and add 
the beaten volks of three eggs, one cupful 
of chopped sweetbread, previously par- 
boiled, a little salt, and a dash of pepper 
and nutmeg; lastly, the beaten white of 
Turn into ramekins, and _ bake 
twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 

Grape snow pudding.—Soak two table- 
spoonfuls of gelatine in enough water to 
eover it. At the end of an hour add to it 
a quart of heated grape juice, stir over 
the fire until the gelatine is dissolved, 
add the juice of one lemon, and sugar to 
taste. Take from the fire, and, as it 
cools, beat into it gradually the stiffened 
whites of four eggs. Beat until the mix- 
ture begins to stiffen, then turn into a 
wet mould and set in the ice-chest. When 
firm, turn upon a chilled platter and 


eggs, 
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serve with whipped cream. 
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Monday, June 
BREAKFAST 
broiled bluefish ; 
LUNCHEON 


Cereal ; 


Cold ham; watercress salad ; 


DINNER 


Tomato soup; roast lamb: 


20 
rolls; coffee. 
cake ; tea. 


baked potatoes ; 


pease. Strawberries and cream. 
Tuesday, June 21 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced bananas; os muffins; coffee. 
: 'NCHEON 
Minced lamb; vedienes ; cheese toast; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup; beefsteak; French- 
fried potatoes: cauliflower: lettuce salad; 


cheese crackers. 
Wednesday, Jun 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal; beef hash : 
LUNCHEON 
Kidney stew; rice croquettes ; 
cocoa. 
DINNER 


Roast chicken ; 
currant jelly; 


mashed potatoes ; 
tangerine and lettuce salad. 


Custard pie. 


e 22 


Graham gems; coffee. 


macaroons ; 


asparagus ; 


Prune pudding. 


Thursday, June 


BREAKFAST 
oatmeal! ; 
LUNCHEON 


Strawberries ; 


Creamed chicken; biscuits 
tea. 
: DINNER 
Vegetable soup; corned 


hashed brown potatoes. C 


23 
rolls; coffee. 
; griddle-cakes ; 


beef; cabbage ; 
harlotte-russe. 


Friday, June 24 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; scrambled eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Lamb chops; fried bananas; French crul- 
lers ; cocoa. 
DINNE 
Broiled striped bass; Leennaiee La 
creamed carrots; tomato sala Baked 
custard. 
Saturday, June 25 
- BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit ; = beef hash; rolls; coffee. 
UNCHEON 
Cheese omelette ; toast lettuce salad; cake ; 
te 


vania 
Cream of corn soup; 


veal cutlet 


; stuffed to- 


matoes; string-beans. Strawberry _ short- 

cake. 

Sunday, June 26 

BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; fried eggs; corn bread; 
¥ coffee. 

DINNER 
Roast beef; potatoes roasted in pan: corn 
pudding; escarole’ salad. Chocolate _ ice- 

cream. 

SUPPER . 
Grilled sardines on teast olives; black- 


berries ; 
Monday, June 
BREAKFAST 
Apricots; fried 
LUNCHEON 
Cold roast beef; fruit salad; 
cheese; tea. 
DINNER 
Pea soup; chops; 
grape jelly. Cherry 
—- June 
REAKFAST 
English 
LUNCHEON 


Cereal ; panish; 


ham: r 


sauté potatoes: 


angel-cake; tea. 


27 
olls; coffee. 


crackers ; cream 


macaroni ; 
pudding. 
28 


muffins; coffee. 


Calves’ brains; fried hominy; sponge-cake ; 
lemonade. ; 
DINNER 
Leef soup: roast pork: fried apples: baked 
potatoes. Blackberries and cream. 
Wednesday, June 29 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries; boiled egrs and bacon; pop- 
ye coffee. 
UNCHEON 
Clam fritters; sliced cucumbers ; biscuits ; 
tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken fricassée: baked potatoes: stuffed 


watercress salad: 
Cherry pie. 
Thursday, June 
BREAKFAST 
creamed 
coffee. 


eggplant ; 


Cereal: chops; 
LUNCHEO 

Irish stew ;* fried ‘healer: 
cocoa. 

DINNER 

Tomato soup: pot roast: 
toes; beets. 


potatoes ; 


“field salad ; 


cheese crackers. 
30. 


toast ; 


cake ; 


French-fried pota- 
Strawberry 


ice-cream. 


Friday. July 1 
BREAKFAST 
Cherries; liver and bacon: muffins: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with cheese: sliced tomatoes; 
finger rolls; tea. 
DINNER 
Roiled salmon: mashed potatoes: pease; 
vegetable salad. Blackberry pudding. 
Saturday, July 2 
BREAKFAST 
Figs; omelette; Graham muffins: coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Salmon salad with mayonnaise; cheese 
toast; cake; tea 
DINNER 
Potato “soup: leg of lamb: pease: boiled 
onions: currant jelly. Lemon pie. 
Sunday, July 3 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; mackerel: rolls; coffee. 
DINNER 
Roast duck: potatoes an gratin: string- 
beans: olives. Fruit jelly. 
SUPPER 
Bouillon: chicken s*lad: English muffins; 
iced tea. 


Monday July 
BREAKFAST 
ham omelette: 
LUNCHEON 


Cherries ; 


Lamb croquettes: creamed 
aroons: iced t 
DINNER 


Clam soup: beefsteak: sauté 


flower; lettuce salad: 


4 


toast ; 


coffee. 


carrots ; 
ea. 


mac- 


potatoes; caull- 


crackers and cream 


cheese. Sliced pineapple. 








Tuesday, July 5 
BREAKFAST 


Strawberries; panfish; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Minced duck on toast; potato croqueites; 
cookies ; iced tea. 
DINNER . 

Corned beef; stuffed potatoes; fried toma 
toes; cucumber and locenee salad; cheese 
crackers. Caramel custard. 
Wednesday, July 6 


BREAKFAST 
scrambled egg corn bread ; 
LUNCHEON 
cheese soufflé ; 
ced tea. 

r DINNER 
Cream of lettuce soup; roast chicken; potato 
croquettes; squash; watercress salad. 
Cherry pie. 

Thursday, July 7 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal ; 





coffee. 


Shrimp salad; gingerbread ; 


Sliced pineapple; creamed chicken; toast; 
LUNCHEON 

Sardines; English muflins; radishes; cake; 
iced tea. 
DINNER 

Roast ham; boiled potatoes; fried cucum- 


bers; tomato salad. Chocolate layer-cake. 
Friday, July 8 
BREAKFAST 
poached eggs; muffins; 
LUNCHEON 
lettuce salad ; ; raspberries ; 
DINNE 
Chicken soup; broiled bluefish ; 


Cereal ; coffee. 


Cold ham ; cocoa, 


French-fried 


potatoes; stewed tomatoes: bean salad. 
Apricots and plums. 
Saturday, July 9 
BREAKFAST 
Blackberries ; creamed bluefish; rolls; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Scalloped eggs with cheese; 
ket; iced tea. 
DINNER 
Tomato soup; lamb chops; baked potatoes; 
pease ; cucumber salad. Rice pudding. 
Sunday, July 10 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; chicken livers on toast; 
DINNER 
Roast beef ; potatoes roasted in pan; squash ; 
lettuce salad. Orange water-ice. 
SUPPER 
Lobster cutlets; cherry and pineapple salad ; 
cocoanut layer-cake. 
Monday, July 11 
BREAKFAST 
Scrambled eggs ; 
LUNCHEON 
seef stew with tomato: rice fritters ; 
crullers; iced tea. 
DINNER 


radishes; jun- 


coffee. 


Raspberries ; rolls; coffee. 


French 


Veal cutlet; boiled potatoes: pease: olive 
and cream-cheese salad. Floating island. 
Tuesday, July 12 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced bananas with cream; kidney stew; 
ye : coffee. 
UNCHEON 
Stuffed cagplent : escarole salad; cake; 
iced tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of pea soup: crown roast of lamb; 


sauté potatoes; green corn. Apricot tarts. 
Wednesday, July 13 
BREAKFAST 
fried eggs; 
coffee, 
LUNCHEON 


Blackberries ; Graham gems; 


Lamb croquettes: pease: stewed rhubarb; 
cake; iced tea. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup: chicken pie; string-beans; 
boiled rice; lettuce salad. Caramel tice- 
cream. 
Thursday, July 14 


RREAKFAST 


Cereal; panfish: rolls; coffee. 
p LUNCHEON - 
Clam chowder; cold tongue; radishes; drop- 


cakes: cocoa. 
DINNER 
stuffed potatoes : 


tecrfsteak : fried tomatoes: 


squash; watercress salad. Raspberry water- 
ice. 
Friday, Ju'y 15 
RREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; beef hash: pop-overs; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Cauliflower au gratin: sliced tomatoes; 
chocolate cake: iced tea. 
DINNER 


Cream of sninach soup: boiled sea-hacs; no- 
tato puff; fried eucumbers: egg salad. [a- 


varian cream. 
Saturday, July 16 
BREAKFAST 
Muskmelon; codfish balls: muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Kidney omelette; stuffed tomatoes; maple 
sugar cake: iced tea. 
DINNER 
Rean soup: roast duck: whipned potatoes: 
fried apples; lettuce salad. Sliced peaches 


and cream. 


Sunday, July 17 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced bananas; fried ham; rolls; coffee. 
DINNER 
Broiled chicken: sauté potatoes: green corn; 
sliced tomatoes. Cottage pudding. 
SUPPER 
Clam bouillon ; broiled mushrooms on toast: 
Monday, July 18 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; creamed eggs: corn bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Chicken livers: fried tomatoes; black- 
berries : iced tea. 
DINNER 
Fish bouillon; lamb chons: potatoes au 
gratin; boiled ‘onions; sauté carrots. Black- 
berry pudding. 
Tuesday, July 19 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced peaches; halibut croquettes; English 
muffins: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Jelly omelette; clam fritters; sponge-cake ; 
tea. 
DINNER 


Roast veal; scalloped tomatoes; green corn; 


cucumber- jelly salad. 


Custard ple. 





















Eat Junket 
Ice Cream 


Every one 
Cream. Best of all is Ice 
Cream made with Hansen's 
Junket Tablets. More 
table, easier to digest and 
more nutritious ; also cheaper 
than 


loves good Ice 


pala- 


ordinary 


and smoother 
Ice Cream. 
10 JUNKET TABLETS 
for 
10 Quarts of ICE CREAM 
10 Cents. 


your 
Send for our 


Buy at 
druggist’s. 
Booklet of Recipes—it’s free. 


grocer’s or 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, 
500 Hansen Avenue, 
LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK. 




















To make the most delicious 
ice cream you ever tasted use 


BURNETT’S 
ANILLA 


No Vanilla extract made 
can compare with its 
subtle fragrance, or rich, 
delicious flavor. 


Insist on getting it from your 
grocer. You will never accept 
any other kind after your first 
trial of Burnett's Vanilla. 

WRITE FOR OUR HANDSOME 
FREE RECIPE BOOK 

or send us your grocer’s name and we will mail 

you this valuable book. It has forty pages of 

tested recipes of the most delicious ice creams, 

ices, parfaits, and other desserts that you ever 

have tasted. Write for it today. 


Joseph Burnett Company 
36 India St., Dept.C, Boston Mass, 
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Same Success as “The Inner 
Shrine ’’—-an even better novel 


ne WILD OLIV 


A New Novel by 
the Author of 


**The Inner Shrine”’ 





| Not only praise has greeted the 
coming of The Wild Olive, but the 
verdict, remarkable itself, that 
ow nove bevter than The 
Chicago Jour- 

a column-long review, 





May 21, two days after the book 
was published, says: “ The Wild 
Olive is so much more interesting 
than the earlier book that this 
reviewer is now inclined to as- 
cribe to the unknown author 
those qualities that only the most 
ardent partisans of that writer in- 
sisted on as characteristic of the 
first novel. The Wild Olive has a 
broader basis of plot, a finer con- 
ception of character, and a higher 
idealism than was apparent in 
The Inner Shrine.” 

§ The Wild Olive has the same 
remarkable qualities which made 
the author’s previous novel, The 
Inner Shrine, the most widely 
read and talked-of book of its 
year. The title is quoted from 
St. Paul—‘“ And thou, being a wild olive-tree’’—an allusion to 
the heroine’s origin, which places her, a growth of nature, apart 
from the cultivated trees of the orchard—society. 

{| The Wild Olive is a story in a new setting, a story that grips the 
reader from the first chapter—a story of great vigor and charm. 
The scene opens in the Adirondack wilderness, with a fugitive 
from justice, young and a gentleman, running through the woods 
at night. Looking through a cottage window, he recognizes the 
judge who condemned him—innocent—for murder. | A girl’s form 
outside beckons him to follow. The story rushes on, carrying the 
youth into rehabilitated manhood and the girl to the height of 
emotional sacrifice and triumph. 


Splendidly Illustrated by Lucius Hitchcock. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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CAVANAGH Ranger 


By Hamlin Garland 
With an Introduction by Gifford Pinchot 


{ Quick, sincere, admiring has been the public’s welcome to this 
novel of the Western forest ranges. The Chicago Examiner says: 
“Photographically perfect and atmospherically delightful.’’ The 
Pittsburg Leader says: “A rush of action, a bugle-call of patriotism 
a poignant sincerity of emotion—all make this a remarkable romance 
of Western life.’’ The Chicago Record-Herald, in a news story, says: 
“His hero is a man of Gifford Pinchot’s own mettle.” 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


MARY | + 


{| “Worthy of being received into all the households of America, a 
story that, in time, will be as much of a favorite as Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch.’’—Port/and Oregonian. 

‘| “ And we like her, really like her, and we like the little love-story she 
watches and of which she tells us.”,—Buffalo Express. 

* “One of those books that people read and talk about and quote, and 
that is the reason Wary Cary is already in a fair way of becoming as 
well known as Mrs. Wiggs and Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.’’— 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 

{| “Let's be glad for books like Mary Cary. It isn’t so much what 
Mary Cary does, however, as what she is, bless her! that warms the 
cockles of the chilliest, most snugly corseted heart.””—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s 








correspondence is too large to pe 
enclose « self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. 
sender, though not for publication. 

Assury.—If you will look a little more 
closely at the question you present to me, 
I am sure you will find that it really 
contains no difficulties. You ask whether 
your young daughter should pay the ex- 
penses of a young man whom she may 
ask for a week-end visit at a seaside hotel 
where she expects to stop with her family. 
Of course, under such conditions, the 
young man should not be your daughter’s 
guest, but her parents’, just as he would 
be while visiting your own home. IL cer- 
tainly would not advise a young girl in- 
dependently .to invite a young man to 
spend several days as her guest and to 
make herself responsible for his expenses ; 
but I see no reason why sueh an invita- 
tion could not very properly be extended 
by vou and your husband, or why you 
should not indicate explicitly in your note 
of invitation that you wish the young man 
to be your guest while at the hotel. In 
any such case, therefore, if you assume the 
burden of hospitality, your daughter will 
be saved all embarrassment. 

Mrs. N.—I am very glad to help you 
in your preparations for going to the sea- 
shore. It is safe to assume that at any 
seaside place you will encounter both ex- 
tremes of temperature, so I fear you will 
have to provide for both cold and hot 
weather. Unless you intend to stop at a 
fashionable hotel I should think that a 
simple outfit for you and your children 
would be sufficient; that is, I advise for 
yourself several lingerie dresses for after- 
noon and evening wear, a pongee or fou- 
lard frock, some simple linen gowns that 
will wash easily and that will not fade 
in strong sunshine, a short tailored woollen 
skirt for walking, with shirtwaists and 
sailor blouses, besides a medium-weight 
serge tailored suit for travelling. Of 
course you will need a sweater, a long 
warm coat, stout boots, and a simply 
trimmed straw hat. 

For the children I would get a very 
simple outfit indeed. One woollen dress 
should be enough for your six-year-old 
daughter; and this, of course, should be 
made in one piece. I would get for her 
a good many play dresses of linen and 
chambray or other wash material in fast 
colors, and it will be pretty to make these 
rather full, confined by a loose belt, or 
made with less fulness and unbelted and 
worn over a thin white guimpe. She 
ought not to need anything else, except 
some simple hand-made dresses of white 
lawn or organdie. I would have these 
trimmed as little as possible, or not at 
all. Of course both children will need 
warm coats, sweaters, and shade hats. | 
would dress the boy in gingham rompers 
for play, with white socks and tan shoes, 
and at other times in simple two-piece 
suits of white linen, with white socks and 
low, black shoes. The children can wear 
nothing better on a train journey than 
the simple wash dresses they would wear 
at home. , 

Miss C.—I am very glad to give sug- 
gestions for a trousseau. There are, of 
course, a great many materials, any of 
which is entirely appropriate for a wed- 
ding gown. I would suggest ivory chif- 
fon over ivory satm. This ought to make 
a very beautiful gown to remodel and 
wear later on. I should think it would 
be becoming to have the gown made with 
a round neck, and if you have not old 
lace that you care to use to ornament 
the gown, use pearl embroidery. The veil 
might be of tulle or lace, and fastened 
with orange blossoms or any other small 
flower. 

Among the other essentials of the trous- 
seau I would suggest a coat suit of dull- 
blue serge with a velvet collar. This 
would make a very suitable going-away 
gown. For a visiting gown you might 
like a dull-green foulard combined with 
lace and net, and worn with a green straw 
hat faced with black velvet, and with the 
addition of black plumes. You will also 
need a gown for your “at-homes.” This 
might be of biscuit-colored crépe de Chine 
with black satin folds and gold embroid- 
ery. You would also find a tea-gown of 
écru lace over silk very useful. For a 
eostume to be worn at evening affairs 


tan earlier reply. Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who 
All questions should contain the name and address of the 


or for a formal dinner, I should think 
you could not do better than to copy the 
coral crépe gown pictured on page 280 of 
the April Bazar. 

A. L.—There is very great latitude this 
year in choosing material for graduation 
gowns, although of course you realize 
that there is a tendeney toward much 
greater richness and elaboration than was 
formerly permitted in young girls’ cos- 
tumes. As the young lady of whom you 
write is in recent mourning, | would sug- 
gest in her case a simply made frock ot 
white chiffon over taffeta silk, using bands 
of the silk for trimming the chiffon. 
Otherwise | should not trim it at all, 
though I think it would be charming to 
have a good many hand tucks in the 
chiffon, Several good designs for gradua- 
tion costumes are given-on page 348 of 
the May Bazar. 

Miss B.—I am sure that the need that 
you express must be one that is felt by 
a great many other young girls whose 
lives are similar to yours. It is not, of 
course, satisfying to spend one’s day in a 
factory and to have little recreation in the 
evening. I can easily understand that 
you are longing for some additional 
interest, as well as for extra money. 
However, let me urge you not to attempt 
to satisfy these needs by writing stories. 
You do not realize the very large number 
of contributions which the magazines al- 
ready receive. There is practically no 
chance for a contributor who has not a 
thorough training. I am telling you this 
quite frankly so that you will not waste 
your time. Your other idea, however, 
seems to me admirable. If you can learn, 
as I am sure you can, how to care for 
the hair, you ought surely to have plenty 
of patrons in your own town, as young 
women who can perform this function 
capably are always in demand. Then, I 
think you would find it interesting to 
prepare yourself for this work. If you 
do not feel that you have the means to 
give up all your time to the preparation, 
I would suggest that you write to an 
institution that will instruct you in these 
matters by mail. 

W. B. N.—I am so very sorry not to 
be able to give you the encouragement that 
you ask for; but, if two cleaning estab- 
lishments, as you say, have already found 
the stain on your pongee coat hopeless, 
I am afraid that I should not dare to 
suggest a remedy for it. If the rest of the 
coat is uninjured, would it not be better 
to remodel it slightly in some fashion that 
will conceal the stain? You did not men- 
tion what part of the coat is injured, 
or it might have been possible for me to 
make some more definite suggestion. 

Miss M.—Of course you know that it 
is not very easy to indicate the pronunci- 
ation of French names to an English 
reader by phonetic spelling; it can only 
be done approximately, and you must for- 
give me if I do not make it entirely plain 
to you. However, I suggest the following 
equivalents of the French names that you 
give: 

Massenet—Mas-seh-nay. 

Herodiade—Ay-ro-de-ad. 

Thaes—Tah-ees. 

Le Jongleur de Notre Dame—Leh zhong- 
lerr deh-notr-dam. 

Griselidis—Gre-zay-le-dees. 

Jean Duffault—Zhon Due-fo. 

I hope this may be of some service to 
you. 

K. P.—I am sure that you will get 
exactly the information you need in re- 
gard to travelling in Europe by address- 
ing The Woman’s Rest Tour Association, 
17 Pinckney Street, Boston, Mass. A 
large number of reliable pension addresses 
are furnished by this association. I do 
not think that you will find that there 
is the slightest need of providing yourself 
with passports, as they are never called 
for by the European authorities. How- 
ever, if you would feel more comfortable 
if supplied with them, you will find it a 
simple matter to address the Passport 
Bureau, Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D. C. A blank will then be sent you to 
fill out, and the fee for the passport is $1. 
I hope you may have a very pleasant trip. 
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matic and concise as possible, writing 








nce in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters 
only on one side of the paper, and imvariably accompanying each letter with 

Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. Sub- 
sending self-addressed stamped envelopes will receive prompt replies by mail, however. 


From the letters re- 


jved it is frequently inipossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of 


jitions. he plans need not be well drawn. 


Mrs. P. H.—I entirely approve of your 
wethod of decorating your library. My 
jirst thought when reading your letter 
was that you should have buff side-walls 
gs a background for your red furnishings. 
the dark frieze ought to make your ceil- 


ng uppear lower. The room should be 
wth artistic and very homelike 

Mes. E. B. S.—I am = sending you 
«amples Of color for your rooms. I have 


een obliged to use pieces of paper, all of 
whiel) are not perfectly plain, to indicate 


the tints on the ground floor, but I am 


sure you ean get the necessary idea of 
wlor from them. The dark green will, L 


think, be appropriate for the hall, since 
vour furniture is mission, and since it is 


upholstered in a light gray-green leather. 


jn the room with the red and green up- 
jolstery I suggest a fawn tint or a soft 
cream. In the dining-room opening out 


of that I would have a warm brown. In 
jedroom No, 3 the light gray-green will 
\e appropriate, and in the other bedroom 
on the ground floor a soft buff tint with 
green furnishings. Light blue will be 
effective for the bath-room, and either buff 
r light green in the kitchen. On the top 
oor vou will like the mottled brown-and- 
red paper which I have indicated for the 
jilliard-room, and the cream-and-pink for 
the two bedrooms. 


For the living-room I would suggest a 





dark-red rug—one that will harmonize 
with the upholstery—and dark-red_ broca- 
telle inner curtains, with écru net next 


the glass. The inner curtains should 
hang from the grill. With the gray-green 
paper in bedroom No. 3 have a dark-green 
rug and madras curtains with a little 
green figure. Kither white enamel or 
mahogany furniture will be pretty in the 
two bedrooms up-stairs. If-when you come 
to buying the furnishings I can help you 


more, | shall be glad to do so. 
Miss G. B.—I have pinned samples of 


paper to your plan, hoping that they will 


assist you. They are papers of medium 
price. In the living-room | suggest that 


you have éeru net curtains next the glass 
and that your furnishings be dark green; 
that is, your rug, your upholstery, and 
your portiéres. In the dining-room also 
should have a dark green rug. Get 
imer curtains of green linen for your 
living-room and stencil them with a de- 
sign of darker green. ‘The bit of material 
I have pinned to the paper intended for 
the living-room and dining-room is simply 
intended to indicate colors to be used in 
the rugs and furnishings. 
In the den, with the golden-brown or 
yellow paper, have dark brown furnish- 
The curtains should be of light 
linen, stencilled with the darker 

Your mission furniture will har- 
monize beautifully with these papers. If 
you cannot get satisfactory Wilton or 
Axminster rugs for your floors, you can 
have them made of Wilton or Axminster 
carpet. They are very satisfactory. 
Saxony rugs are also inexpensive and most 
Satisfactory. Cover the seat in the den 
with dark brown Craftsman canvas. Have 
écru or old-rose rugs in the room with 
the soft pink paper. Dotted muslin cur- 
tains will be very pretty there. Use the 
same paper in the hall and work-room. 
CurTains.—It is customary to have two 
sets of curtains at library windows—tig- 
red net, hung straight, next the glass, 
to the sill only or just below it, and a 
Second pair of silk or linen. ‘I'nese also 
hang straight from a brass rod, attached 
to the inside casement of the window. If 
the window is broad and the space between 
the curtains is objectionable, a valance is 
Sometimes used, but unless the space is 
objectionable it is better to confine one- 
self to the straight net, and silk or linen 
at the sides. Both pairs of curtains run 
fasily on their rods, so that they may be 
lrawn as —- as one wishes. 

Mes. D. T. R.—I am very glad that it 
has oce fod to you to write to the Bazar 
*neerning your furnishings. 

It is very difficult to get information 
oncerning definite problems out of more 
peneral problems such as these printed in 
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brown 
brown. 
















































pass, and it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these 
The roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of description 


the Bazar, and we are very glad to re- 
ceive and answer personal letters from 
our subscribers. Your house sounds very 


attractive, and your ideas are extremely 
good. If I were you, I would have an 
old-blue, self-toned paper in the dining- 
room, not a Delft blue as much as an 
old-blue that will harmonize with the 


linen sample which | have pinned to your 


plan. The linen will make very attractive 
inner curtains, with écru net next the 
glass. I like the idea of the yellow paper 
in the hall, and would have blue and 
brown rugs. Either the light gray-green 
paper would be good in the reception- 
room, or a cream paper such as | have 


indicated on the plan, keeping the green 
paper for the study, which has a better 
light. In the living-room, the tan paper 
with green and brown furnishings would 
be very good. I would use buff 
throughout the house, with an additional 
shade of dark green in the bedrooms, 
placed between the buff shade and the 
room. 

Mrs. D. V. W.—If you are willing to 
keep the same color for your house, 
sibly changing to a different shade of 
gray, I suggest that you have gray with 
dark-green trimmings. That is always a 
very attractive combination when the 
house is surrounded by shrubbery and 
trees. You can surely have your wood- 
work inside the house stained dark oak 
and given a dull rub-down finish. There 
should be no difficulty about it. Almost 
any colors can be combined with the dark 
woodwork; but if you retain the natural 
color, you should use green or blue with 
it, rather than tans. 

Miss D. L. O.—The old farmhouse 
which you are planning to fix up for a 
summer home sounds very attractive and 
interesting. I suggest that you use a 
soft light brown tint for the walls of the 
living-room; the tint itself is very inex- 
pensive and it is a beautiful color. With 
it you should have brown rugs and brown 
upholstery. You ean use brown wicker 
furniture also. ‘The curtains next the 
glass should be of écru net, as simple as 
you like; but 1 would advise you to have 
inner curtains in tones of brown and dull 


shades 


pe S- 


green, or simply in tones of brown. In 
fact, plain brown linen or plain brown 


Chinese crépe would be very satisfactory. 

In the dining-room I would like a very 
light fawn or cream paper, with old-blue 
Japanese crépe curtains and blue and 
brown rugs. You can get very good blue 
and brown jute rugs, or you can have them 
woven of cotton rags. If it is necessary 
to cover the floor completely, I would get 
either a blue or a brown ingrain filling 
grass matting, or a fibre mat. Paint,.the 
woodwork ivory white or dark brown to 
harmonize with the woodwork in _ the 
living-room. I advise you to cover the 
mahogany couch with brown linen velour. 
It would hardly pay to cover it with a 
less expensive material, although it is pos- 
sible to use brown denim if you care to 
put that amount of work on so inexpensive 
a material. The linen velour costs two 
dollars a yard, fifty inches wide, and 
probably you would require very little. 

Mrs. D. R. O.—It is possible to furnish 
four rooms for $150, but the furnishings 
must, of course, be the simplest that can 
be found. I advise you to read an article 
on “ Furnishing a Studio Apartment for 
$100,” published in Harper’s Bazar for 
February, 1907. In the October issue of 
the preceding year there is an article giv- 
ing a general estimate upon the cost of 
house-furnishings which will help you 


also. The prices may have changed some- 
what since that was published, but not 
materially. 


If, after you have gotten your apart- 
ment and have found just what the con- 
ditions are, you will write me, giving me 
the plan and telling me just what you 
have to start with, I will try to lay out 
a scheme for your money. I hope that 
I can help you and make it possible for 
you to have something artistic and prac- 
tical for that price. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


This BISHOP (Grand Rapids) 


“FOUR POSTER” BEDROOM SUITE 





will be shipped ‘‘On Approval ™ 


our expense if not perfectly satisfactory and all you expected. 
It is made of Genuine Mahogany of very beautiful figure and 
carefully matched to show the finest grain effects, and is given 
the piano polish or dull satin finish as desired. 
Drawers are trimmed with either Colonial Wood, 


Glass knobs as you may prefer. 


We can furnish large bed (fuil size), 54 inches wide, at same 


price as single bed. 


Tell Us The Rooms You Have To Furnish 


your preference of woods, and the approximate price you wish 


to pay, and 


With No Obligation On Your Part 


we will submit illustrations and prices of the best and latest 


styles in dependable furniture. 

You can furnish your home complete 
from time to time, being sure of artistic 
at prices which save you one-third the 


location is in the center of the 


our quick cash sales, direct from Grand Rapids, * 


the Furniture Styles,” 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Furniture Styles 


illustrates and describes in detail over 1000 designs of dependable 


(freight Prepaid as stated below), 
allowing five days’ examination in your home, to be returned at 


at once, 
and harmonious results 
average retail cost, 
world’s furniture 


make our low prices possible. 






Top 34x 20 inches 
Only #24.00 
Worth $33.00 


Brass or 









or by selecting 


Our 
industry, and 


The P 


aris of 





No, 3226 
Top ¥4 x 21 inches 


#88.00 
Worth $45.00 








furniture—has color plates of artistically furnished rooms in Period 


and Modern styles, It tells how you save one 


While it costs $1.50 to publish, we mail it to those who are inter 
ested in fine furniture on receipt of 25 cents in stamps, which may 


be deducted from your first purchase. 


We ship on 
approval 
and 
prepay 
freight 


to all points east of the 
Mississippi River and 
north of ‘Tennessee line, 
allowing freight that far 
toward points beyonc 


third in buying direct. 








No 





. Top 4 22 inches 
REFERENCES: Worth $50.00 Worth $50.00 Worth § a ; 
Any Grand Rapids Bank *87.00 $87.00 Only $839.00 
ily $39. 
“Companion” Beds. Each 3 feet 3 inches wide. 


BISHO 


Furniture 87 to 99 Ionia Street 
Company Grand Rapids, Mich. 





For ashes or garbage 


Here are the reasons why. 


One piece lid—fitting over outside edge—no rain 
gets in—no odors get out. ...........0++4+ 
Heavy steel bands—riveted, not soldered....... 


this can will 
last for years 

Stands hard knocks. Fire and rust proof. 
Looks neat. Will not leak. Clean and sanitary. 











Two inch corrugations—greatest strength........... 


One-piece body—no wooden strips—no braces.. 
One-piece bottom, resting on rim, tested to hold water 
corrugated galvanized steel cans and pails 
are made in three sizes each. 
dealer can’t supply you, we will, direct. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. 5, 2118-24 Winchell Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
LOOK FOR THE YELLOW LABEL 


Witt’s 
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“THE STAR” 


Asbestos Pad 


", For Dining 


\ < “\ Tables 











The original and patented Dining Table Pad. 

Not an imitation. 

The best Pad manufactured 

Made of a special grade of Asbestos of suffi 
cient thickness and weight to assure protec- 


tion from damage by heat and moisture, 
covered with double-faced cotton flannel to 
make it soft and noiseless. 

Pads and leaves made to fold to convenient 
size to lay away when not in use. 

Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats of same 
materials, size 5 to 18 inches, round, square, 
or oval, 

Ask your dealer to show you the STAR Pad. 

All Pads and Mats bear our trade-mark, ** Star.” 

Write for descriptive booklet. 

L. W. KERNEY @ CO. 
246 W. 62nd St. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Yale Fruit Press 


Best, most practical and durable press made. 
Unequaled for making Jellies, Jams, Cider, 
Fruit ices and hundreds 
Saves time, labor anc 
to table or handy place 
Put material in colander, fix beam in posi- 
tion, attach crank to wheel and every pound 
pulled on wheel, exerts 48 lbs. pressure on 
contents. Made of steel and iron, 
plated, 4 qt. size, price only.. $3.95 
If your desler will not supply you order of 
us. Sold on 10dnys’ trial. Money back if 
not satisfied. Write for FREE booklet, 

“Aunt Sally's Best Recipes.’’ Also de- 
scribos Yale Fruit Presses 

VICTOR M. GRAB & CO., 
Patentees & Sole Manufacturers, 
1173 Ashland Biock, Chicago, Ill, 


Pimples and Rough Skin | 
CHARCOAL, TABLETS 


Absolutely unmedicated. Pimples and rough skin 
are caused by indigestion. Murray's Charcoal Tablets 
prevent fermentation, absorb all gases and give a clear, 
soft, smocth and rosy complexion. 

in stamps, a full size 25c. box 
For 10c. mailed for trial Once only. 
A. J. DITMAN, 35 Astor House, N.Y. 


a> ATTRACTIVE 
Ea GLASSWARE 


For your table, old English initial cut 
on colonial glass, salt and pepper, oil 
bottles, mustard, cream pitcher, napkin 
ring, colognes, etc., sent by mail, break- 
age guaranteed. Write for booklet; mod- 
erate prices. 
MONOGRAM GLASS CU, 

1461 Weat 110th &treet, Cleveland. 0. 
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| KITCHEN BOUQUET _ 


aa — A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC 


SAMPLE FREES 


SED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 








THE PALISADE MFG. oS 
239 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N 

















Newest Fiction 


The 
Ramrodders 


By HOLMAN DAY 


“Tnterest as 
keen and un- 
wavering as 
that of a 
hunter await- 
ing the .com- 
ing of a horn- 
lured moose 
is aroused in 
The Ramrod- 
ders. a power- 
ful, important 
narrative.% 

This is the 
opinion of the Boston Globe, which 
adds: “And not since David 
Harum days has such genuine, 
smile-making, back-on-the-soil 
humor been found between the 
covers of a book.’ The Phila- 
delphia Record says: “ Valuable 
because it presents the men who 
are playing the game of politics in 
every State in the Union.”’ 

Not in years has there been 
a character to equal Thelismer 
Thornton in pointed, quaint, in- 
cisive sayings. He is a Maine 
type pictured full-length in this 
novel, and his philosophy will be 
quoted from Bangor to San Fran- 
cisco. “I'd have played the game 
different with angels—but | 
couldn't find the angels.”’ 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


With Frontispiece. 


Hearts 


Contending 


By GEORG SCHOCK 


A new force 
in the literature 
of the World is 
born with this 
romance by a 
new writer. 
These pages re- 
veal an atmos- 
phere of pasto- 
ral simplicity 
Germans living 
in a Pennsylva- 
nia valley. But 
the story itself 
is tremendous, 
inexorable, dra- 

matic, true. Job Heilig, the patri- 
arch, prosperous, strong, and exceed- 
ingly just, undertakes to manage the 
lives of his children. A cousin, Saul, 
a school teacher, lives with the 
family, and he and the daughter are 
in love. This is the beginning of a 
story tinged with fate, moving on to 
a triumphant end. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Snow-Fire 


By the Author of 
“ The Martyrdom of an Empress.” 


A story, intensely dramatic. set in 
the brilliant European diplomatic 
and social world so intimately known 
to the author. Young Count Serge 
Urlansky, of the Russian Chevalier- 
Garde Regiment and the Marquis de 
Coétmen, a brother officer, are both 
in love with the Princess Sacha Viria- 
now, a beautiful young widow. With 
others they become involved in the 
plot. and the story never halts in its 
march to the dramatic end. The 
novel has fire and force and the liter- 
ary finish always present in this au- 
thor’s work. 


With four Illustrations in Color from Water- 
Color Drawings made by the Author. 
: Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 
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Letters cannot be answered ir € 
correspond « is too large to pe arlier reply. 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. 

sender, though not for publication 

Our club has assigned to me a special 
topic—"* The Criminal in Fiction.” Will 
you kindly refer me to some book or mag- 
azine articles on Dumas’s, Hugo's, or Bul- 
wer's criminals, and any others as well?— 
E. H. W. 

Let me congratulate you 
interesting subject of your paper. You 
will have abundant material, and since 
vou have access to good libraries, you 
will have no difficulty in securing it. 

For magazine articles on the subject, 
I refer you to Poole’s Index and the Read- 
er’s Guide to Periodical Literature. From 
sources you will run down your 
modern fiction. The more 
famous heroes, if they may be called 
such, are Barry Lyndon, by W. M. 
Thackeray; Eugene Aram, by Lord Lyt- 
ton; History of Mr. Jonathan Wild, the 
Great, by Henry Fielding. Any critiques 
ef the writings of Hugo and Dumas will 
give you some interesting estimates of the 
famous criminals to be found in their 
pages. If you carry out your subject to 
include “ highwaymen” you will have a 
number of notable ones to deal with. For 
highwayman of Lorna 

Blackmore; Jack NShep- 
pard, by W. H. Ainsworth; Rookiwood, by 
W. H. Ainsworth; Life and Adventures 
of Colonel Jacque, by Daniel Defoe; The 
Broom-Nquire, by S. Baring-Gould. 

In the * pirate ” class, one turns at once 
Island, also to Adventures 
Captain Singleton, by 


upon the 


these 
criminals in 


example, the 


Doone, by R. D. 


to Treasure 
and Piracies of 
Defoe. 

The list I have given you is necessarily 
limited, but it may suggest to you clues 
to follow in your pursuit of famous erim- 
inals in fiction, and these are so vivid in 
their exploits that I am sure the mem- 
bers of your club will feel that you have 
a remarkable collection of brigands. Let 
me suggest one other book—the familiar 
I Promessi Sposi—here will be excellent 
material for you also. 

The paper | am to write for our Mis- 
sionary Nociety is upon * The Chinese and 
Japanese.” Will you please gire me a list 
of books that will help me with the sub- 
ject?—E. K. 

The book which will be helpful 
te you in the preparation of your paper 
for your Missionary Society is Dur 
Christus, by W. E. Griffis. At the end 
of each chapter are classified themes for 
study and discussion. In addition, there 
are excellent bibliographies giving the 
best’ books on the subject. The best books 
on the Chinese side of the question are: 
China in Transformation, by, A. H. Col- 
quhoun; The Crisis in China, by a group 
of authors: History of Chinese Litera- 
iure, by H. A. Giles; China and the 
Chinese, by H. A. Giles; China, in the 
“Story of the Nations” series. 

In making the comparison of the two 
countries, [I should consider: 1, The 
Chinese Empire—the Japanese Empire 
(Geography); 2. Customs; 3. Religion; 
4. Women of the two countries; 5. Mis- 
sionary work in the two countries. This 
will give you an outline of work, and you 
will be able to make an interesting paper 
by deseribing these general conditions in 


most 


both the empires. ; 

Another book of interest is Lord El- 
gin’s Mission to China and Japan. This, 
with the other books which are indicated 
in the Dux Christus, will be sufficiently 
helpful to you. Also, I refer you to Our 
Home Study Club in the February num- 
ber, 1909, of the Bazar for a list of books 
on Japan. The society will benetit, | am 
sure, by the paper you will read to them. 

Will you tell me where I can get some 
material about the writers and poets of 
the Victorian age? Also what are the 
characteristics and legends of these saints 
and mythological figures? St. Genevieve, 
Orpheus and Eurydice, St. Bernard, St. 
tnthony of Padua, St. Cecilia. - Also, 
where can I buy a picture of Dante’s 
Dream, by Rossetti?—B. 'T. 

It is unfortunate that you have no 
access to a library, as the lack of it 
makes any work: you attempt te do in 
your club rather difficult. The Home 
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Study Club is-glad to give all assistance 


3 sooner than two months from the t 
Prompt answers 


of their receipt. The Bazar’s 
by maii will be sent to correspondents who 
All questions should contain the name and address of the 


possible, and perhaps, the answers to 
these questions may help you somewhat. 

In regard to the writers and poets of 
the Vietorian period, I suggest that you 
write to the Corresponding Department of 
the Teachers College, New York City, 
and obtain from them a circular of the 
courses of lectures offered on Nineteenth 
Century Literature in England. This will 
give you the information you are seeking. 

You ask about St. Genevieve. She was 
canonized because of her driving pagan- 
ism from Paris. She is represented in 
Christian art with a lighted taper in 
her hand, because, although surrounded 
by demons who frequently would put out 
her candles, they would be miraculously 
relighted for her. 

The story of Orpheus and Eurydice cen- 
ters upon this fact, that when Eurydice 
died Orpheus went to Pluto’s land to get 
ler back. Pluto consented to her leav- 
ing, partly because Orpheus’s music so 
charmed the souls of the condemned that 
they were for a time out of torment; 
but Pluto made the condition that in 
leading her back to the upper world 
Orpheus should not look back to see 
whether or not she was coming. Just as 
they reached the upper world he turned, 
and had the agony of seeing Eurydice 
snatched back. The well-known bas-relief 
of Orpheus and Eurydice and Hermes is 
one of the beautiful classic sculptures. 

St. Bernard has for his attribute in 
Christian art a demon fettered to his feet, 
in token of putting down heresy; and also 
he is drawn with writing materials, in 
allusion to his homilies in praise of the 
Virgin. 

St. Anthony of Padua is represented in 
Christian art in a Francisean friar’s robe, 
and usually with a flame of fire in his 
hand or at his breast. 

St. Cecilia is the patron saint of musie, 
and is said to have invented the organ. 

Dante’s Dream, by Rossetti, is the 
beautiful’ picture of Beatrice. This _pic- 
ture can be obtained by writing to a firm 
whose name and address I am sending you 
by mail. 

Our club means to make a study of Car- 
lyle and his Age. Any help you can give us 
about books to read or subjects for our 
papers will be greatly appreciated.—D. 'l. 

I am very glad to give your club any 
help possible in arranging your pro- 
gramme. I suggest the following books: 

Biography—Dictionary National Biog- 
raphy, Carlyle; Life of Carlyle, by R. 
Garnett; Carlyle, Personally, by D. Mas- 
son; Reminiscences, by J. Froude; Thom- 
as Carlyle, by J. Froude; Correspondence 
of Carlyle and Emerson. 

Criticism—M y Study Windows, by J. R. 
Lowgll; Hours in a Library, by Leslie 
Stephen; Modern Humanists, by J. M. 
Robertson; Modern Guides of English 
Thought, by R. H. Hutton; History of 
English Literature, by Taine; The Mak- 
ing of English Literature; Thomas Car- 
lyle, by W. H. Crawshaw. 

This will give you an admirable esti- 
mate of the man and his writings, and 
an appreciation notably of Heroes and 
Hero Worship. For papers I would sug- 
gest these subjects: 

Carlyle as Representative of Scotch 
Peasant Character; What is Carlyle’s 
Gospel of Work; Carlyle’s Literary Pow- 
er; Compare Sartor Resartus with some 
of Tolstoy’s writings. 

If the Home Study Club ean be of 
further service it will be very glad to 
hear from you. 

I would be glad to have a reference or 
tivo to aid me in preparing a paper on 
“ Lafayette and the French Revolution.” 
—E. F. D. 

You will find the best information in 
regard to Lafayette’s part in the French 
Revolution by reading his Memoirs, which 
I faney you will find in your town libra- 
ry. Also, if possible, secure a book by 
E. M. Cormenin, entitled The Revolution 
of July and Lafayette. In The French 
Revolution, by H. Morse Stephens, are 
some interesting chapters on Lafayette’s 
part in the Revolution, and these will, 1 
think, give you the best information. 











NEW BOOKS 


of 
Permanent Value 


JUST OUT 


Mark Twain’s 
Speeches 


This new book reveals Mark Twain 
in a new and interesting phase 
Mark Twain was first of all a lect- 
urer, almost before he began io 
write. In this book are some of his 
earliest humorous lectures and 
speeches. It contains several hun- 
dred, some long and some short. It 
shows in an accentuated way Mark 
Twain’s chief characteristics. Con- 
ceived and composed to be spoken 
these speeches are even more sim} le 
and direct than his written works 
The qualities of humor, philosophy, 
and great understanding of life are 
as paramount here as in Mark 
Twain’s books. These speeches, | 
however, are all humorous in their 
style and method. They show cone 
remarkable thing about Mark 
Twain’s work, whether spoken or 
written—he never repeated himself 
It naturally follows that these lect 
ures cover almost every conceivalle 
subject, from weather and women 
to politics and fishing. 

The book has an Introduction by 
W. D. Howells, and also a Preface 
written by Mark Twain himself 
This page is one of the most charic- 
teristic bits he ever wrote. 

The speeches of Mark Twain, in 
point of time, cover a little more 
than half of his life. Many of them 
were delivered at important occa- 
sions. Here will be found the speech 
delivered at Oxford when he received 
the Doctor’s degree from that uni- 
versity, speeches at various birth- 
day dinners, the address delivered at 
the Aldrich Memorial meeting, etc 


Crown 8vo, Red Cloth. Uniform with Library 
Edition of Mark Twain’s Works. $2.00 net. 


The Ship 


Dwellers 
By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


By way of beginning. Mr. Paine 
describes the influence exerted upon 
his boyish imagination by Mark 
Twain’s Innocents Abroad, and how 
his mind dwelt on that illustration 
in the book which showed the out- 
ward bound “Innocents” on the 
deck of the Quaker City. When he 
grew up and knew that such voyages 
were really possible, he prepared jor 
a pilgrimage to Mediterranean lands. 
Here is the book, and it is interesting 
to note this new ‘‘ Innocent”’ follow- 
ing the trail of Mark Twain in nearly 
all the countries visited. 


Illustrated from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. $1.50 net. 


The Science of 


Happiness 
By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, 


M.D., LL.D. 
Author of ‘‘A History of Science,’’ etc. 


The author says: ‘‘ The problem of 
happiness is the problem of prob- 
lems. . . . for hod-carrier and for 
psychclocist; for the little child 
prat its mother’s knee and 
for man tottering to the 
gra\ Williams in this book 
poir e way. It is astimulat- 
ing, book, written in direct, 
sym style—a message of 
hope od cheer for every man 
and 
8vo0, ram, Full Gilt Back, Leather 

L Top, Untrimmed Edges. 
sages, $2.00 net. 
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PRESIDENT TAFT: 

‘Mark Twain gave pleasure—real in- 
tellectual enjoyment—to SE SD ne Aa i i. aro r TST r errr Lidccenakuinewsendedantesteeselins 
his works will continue to give such pleas- 
yre to millions yet to come. He never 
wrote a line that a father could not read 
toa daughter. His humor was American, 
put he was nearly as much appreciated by 
Englishmen and people of other countries 
as by hisowncountrymen. He has made 
an enduring part of American literature.”’ 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 

‘It is with sincere grief that I learned 
of the death of this great American au- 
thor. His position, like that of Joel Chand- 
jer Harris, was unique, not only in Amer- 


ican letters, but in the literature of the 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City 













Please send me for examination, carriage 
free, a set of MARK TWALIN’s 
WORKS, ‘Author's National 
Edition, twenty-five volumes, 
cloth binding It is understood 
that I may retain the set for five 
days, and at the expiration of 
that time, if 1 do not care for 
the books, I will return 




















them at your expense 
If I keep the books, I 
will remit $2.00 a 
month until the 

































worl L. full price, 

He was not only a great humorist, but 906.00. hee 
agreat philosopher, and his writings form - AT han Gate. 
one of the assets in 


wih 


America’s contribu- 
tions to the world 


ofachievement, of 
which we havea : , 1 

right as a na- . > 
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it had been Mark Twain’s ambition 
to have his books in every American 
Home, and he made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which brings about 
this remarkable situation —for the 
first time in the history of publish- 
ing, copyrighted books are sold at 
the price of non-copyrighted books. 














Now for the first time you may get 

a complete set of all Mark Twain’s 
writings at just exactly one-half the 
price they have ever been sold at before. 
This is a new edition, just as complete as 
the old one, w hich still sells, by the way, at 
$50.00. This new edition is only $25.00. 


His Complete Works— 
25 Beautiful Volumes 


This complete set of all the great humorist’s works 

breathe his spirit—the spirit of eternal youth; they 

are new books; to own them is always to have new 

books, a fountain of youth. They never age, because 
humor, kindliness, and truth never grow old. 


President 
WoopRow 
WILSON: 
“ Allthe world 
knows that in 
Mark Twain it has 
lost a delightful hu- 
morist, a man able to 
interpret human life with 
a flavor all his own; but 
only those who had the 
privilege of knowing him 
personally can feel to 
the full the loss of a 
man of high and love- 
ly character, & 
a friend er 
quick to - 
excite 
and give al 
fection; acit- 
izen of the 
world who 
loved every 
wholesome adventure of the mind or 
heart; an American who spoke much 
of the spirit of America in speaking 
his native thoughts.” 


Mark Twain himself wrote a preface 
to this edition. Brander Matthews 
has written the biographical criticism 
of Mark Twain and his work. 
There are portraits of the author 

from photographs and_ paintings 
taken at periods when the different 
books were in process of writing. This 
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me. Van Dras: edition includes his later collected writ- BROTHERS 
‘Those who know the story of his ; ape : a Franklin Square 
friendships and his family life know ings, such as “ Eve’s Diary,” etc., etc. New York City 


that he was one who ‘loved much’ and 
faithfully, even unto theend. Those who 
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James Wuitcoms RILeEy: i 
“The world has lost not only a genius, : . - : 
but a man of striking character, of in- Each volume is of generous size and bulk, 5x7 Ma 
fluence, and of boundless resources. He | ff inches. | 9 2 0 fF Siamaturescccccccrccrrrrererrireeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesens 


inches. 
knew the human heart and he was sincere. 


He knew children, and this knowledge 
— him tender.” BR THER apne 
00 uw Tapxincton: R & O ~ Semd OOOKE 10... ccccccccccccrcccescccscssesscscscses seeccecese 
“He seemed to me the greatest prose HA PER 
Writer we had, and beyond that a great D . 
man. His death 1s a national loss, but Franklin Square, New York City Kin ged bane iamepinny hs fivewas tei mie écengeiag eis ws sdenves 
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Ask your Physician 












BORATED Y= 
TALCUM POWDER & 


Is recommended and preferred 
by most physicians because of its 
purity. 

In its preparation only the purest 
ingredients and highest scien- 
tific skill are used—backed by 
more than a quarter of a century’s experience. 
lt is the original talcum powder. 


At Al) Druggists 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 


45 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 




























ae Flesh Tint, a Pink Talcum Not a Rouge. Sample Mennen’s wind Violet Talcum. Sample Free. Has the scent of 

“ree fresh-cut Par a Vic let 

Mennen’s Narangia Talcum Powder. Sample Free. Richly fragrant Mennen’s Sen : an ng To ilet Powder ~_ tal Odor. Sample Fre 
with the exquisite odor of Orange Blossoms Wis. *s (Bor ate 
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